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ILLIAM CLARK, youngest son of 
W United States Senator Clark, a grad- 
uate of Yale Law School, and a 
practicing lawyer in Butte, has just re- 
turned from Europe with his bride, who 
was Miss Mabel Foster of Butte, Mon. 

Young Clark was passing the Fifth Ave 
nue Hotel yesterday when an old acquaint- 
ance who had not heard of his marriage 
rushed up to him and said familiarly: 

‘Hello, Willie, where’ve you been for a 
year or so.” 

Clark, without pausing to any great ex- 
tent, replied: ‘I've been taking a post- 
graduate course in partnership and organi- 
zation.”’ 
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United States Senator Spooner of Wiscon- 
sin was sitting in the west corridor of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday evening 
surrounded by a circle of men attired in 
evening dress one of whom, in the course 
of a somewhat pedantic disquisition, re- 
ferred to some one as being “as rich as 
Midas.”’ 

“T have read something about that fellow 
Midas and his opulence,"’ said the Senator. 
*““He may have been a fairly rich man in 
his day, but if he had existed to-day with 
his reputation and wanted to sustain it with 
the servants in a New York hotel the ex- 
penditure necessary would have made him 
look like what the horsemen nowadays call 
a ‘selling plater.’”’ 
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Admiral George W. Melville, Chief En- 
xineer United States Navy, generally makes 
himself understood when he says anything. 
In a company composed chiefly of young 
engineers, he was recently recounting some 
of his arctic experiences when he com- 
manded the boat's crew of the ill-fated 
Jeannette expedition which escaped from 
the wastes of the Lena delta. After he had 
described the terrors and hardships of that 
experience and told how it was often im- 
possible to make a progress of more than a 
mile or two in a day of exhausting labor, a 
gentleman present ventured to remark that 
he should think the crew would have moved 
faster than that if for no other reason than 
to keep warm. 

Admiral Melville shook out his leonine 
locks, snorted, and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you 
ne doubt think it great fun to go sledding 
on arctic seas, and perhaps fancy that it 
bears some relation to sleighing in Central 
Park. Well, let me tell you that much of 
the sledding I have described was fairly 
comparable to a trip from the Battery to 
Harlem over the tops of the buildings. If 
you will look out of the windows of one of 
the upper stories of a ‘sky-scraper’ and 
take the general topography of the city 
from that point of view, and then plan 
an excursion in a straight line in any direc- 
tion, you will understand what it means 
to drag a boat over the irregular ice masses 
of the polar sea.” 

That illustration gave a better idea of 
arctic exploration than could have been 
gained from hours of description. 
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When Gov. Odell completed his tour of 


- State institutions recently, he was asked 


what impressed him most of what he had 
seen. He smiled and replied that the thing 
which was most vivid in his mind occurred 
at Dannemora. When he arrived at Clinton 
Prison he noticed a collection of very tough- 
looking convicts. This body of men he soon 
learned was the Warden's brass band. At 
a given signal this band played for the 
Governor's reception at the prison, “ Hail 
to the Chief." This struck the Governor as 
being very funny. 
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Apropos of Lee Fairchild’s forthcoming 
book, *‘ The Tippler’s Vow," a friend said 
to Lee the other day: 

“ Do you really call your verse poetry?” 

“Well, that is a serious question. I some- 
times think it is autobiography,” was the 
reply. 
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The Moller family are coming back from 
Europe. The Mollers are one of the most 
united families in society. They are always 
together, and are devoted to each other. 
They are four in number, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Moller and their children, Edwin 
Clarence and Miss Adeline. The Mollers 
pass a certain time in New York in Winter, 
a certain season at Aix les Bains, are in 
London in the height of the season, as they 
are also in Paris. They are a charming 
quartet, and what is very rare in society 
of the present day, where husbands und 
wives, sons and daughters, are invited out 
each perhaps to meet a different set, the 
Mollers always go together. They are ex- 
tremely companionable and sympathetic. 
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The etiquette of all games for which a 
stake is played is rigidly observed by all 
clubmen and society folk whenever they 
care to indulge in cards. Ogden Mills 
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King and royal family only play with coins, 
which are fresh from the Mint. So this bit 
of card table etiquette is observed with 
rigor in this country whenever possible. 
Although many stories are told of high 
play at bridge here, stakes are rarely 
above the average. Bank notes, however, 
are never used at any of the card parties 
which are given by the devotees of bridge, 
among whom are Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Gouverneur Kortright, and Mrs. C. Albert 
Stevens, When it is impossible to obtain 
newly minted coins, the gold and silver is 
washed before it is used and brought in by 
the lackeys with the card tables. 
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George Ade, whose “ Fables in Slang” 
have brought him into prominence as @ 
humorist, is from Indiana. In talking with 
a lady recently, she asked him if he had 
ever noticed how many bright people came 
from that State. 

‘* Indeed I have, Madam,” he said, 
I have noticed, too, that the brighter they 
are, the sooner they come.” 
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On another occasion Ade was listening to 
a restaurant orchestra with some friends 
when the band began to play the inter- 
mezzo from ‘“ Rusticana.”” As the first 
few bars were played one of the listeners 
asked: 

‘Didn't De Koven write that?’”’ 

“Not yet,’ said Ade. 
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Leslie Stuart, composer of the music of 
“ Plorodora,” is also known in England 
as a writer of popular songs, at least he 
enjoyed considerable reputation in that line 
before he undertook more serious things 
in the way of musical comedies. 

When the negro melodies, or 
songs,” as they are colloquially termed in 
this country, became the vogue some years 
ago, a number of them were heard in the 
London music halls, and became so popu- 
lar that Mr. Stuart thought to try his tal- 
ent in composing rag-time music. 

“I soon mastered the new time to my 
own satisfaction,’ said Mr. Stuart the oth- 
er day, “but I was all at sea for titles 
and subjects for my first song. I secured 
a map of the United States and found that 
Idaho was by far the best rhyming State, 
so in a few days ‘“‘ My Girl from Idaho”’ 
was ready to be sung. I sent it to a pop- 
ular singer in the music halls, and the 
audience that heard it first seemed to like 
it. The next day the following message 
was sent to the theatre and later turned 
over to me. It was signed ‘“‘An Idaho 
American,"’ and read: 

“*yYou blasted Englishman, don't you 
know there isn’t a coon in all the State 
of Idaho? But there are girls in Idaho. 
They can't shuffle their feet; they can't 
all sing. But they can shoot, and Lord, 
how they'd like to have you for a target.’ 

“I'm going to see your West,"’ said Mr. 
Stuart, “but I'm going to steer clear of 
Idaho.”’ 
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That feat of the German scientist in meas- 
uring the duration of a wink calls to mind 
the story of Lionel Barrymore, who has 
inherited something of his father's wit as 
well as his abiiity as an actor. When Li- 
onel first went on the stage he got a very 
small part in a play. He was greatly dis- 
appointed, of course, but was glad to be 
there at all. Speaking of his appearance 
to a friend the next day, the friend said; 

“Why, I saw the play, but I didn’t see 
you.” 

*You must have winked," replied Lionel. 
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Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver of Albany tells 
a story on himself which has been a source 
of great joy to his partners. One cold 
evening last Winter he was with a conviv- 
ial party of military and musical friends, 
at which the refreshments were beer and 
cheese. The beer was good and the cheese 
ripe. Returning home, he let himself into 
his house with a latchkey, but had not 
more than closed the door behind him when 
he was impressed with the fact that some- 
thing was wrong with the drains, or that 
the plumbing system of his house had col- 
lapsed. 

Solicitous for his children, he started on 
a search to see what was the matter. Pro- 
curing a light, he went from room to room, 
into the kitchen, and finally into the cel- 
lar. The smell seemed to be more pro- 
nounced in some rooms than in others, but 
it was everywhere, and its ghastly charac- 
ter smote him with consternation. Even 
a gallant soldier may be anxious concern- 
ing the pestilence which walketh in dark- 
nees, when those for whom he 1s solicitous 
sure unconsciously exposed to its poisonous 
breath. Deeming the matter of first im- 
portance, he roused his wife and communi- 
cated the alarming intelligence that the 
house was full of sewer odors and that 
something must be. done at once. . 
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that something was amiss, thoush not 
nearly so much disquieted as the General, 
since it had not been borne in upon her 
so overwhelmingly. An anxious hour and 
a half was thus passed, when the discovery 
was made—how is unimportant—that a con- 
siderable fragment of cheese had lodged in 
the General's mustache, immediately under 
his nose, and that he had been following it 
around the house, light in hand, for a cou- 
ple of hours. The warmer the apartment 
the more he realized the intangible danger 


he was pursuing. 
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Justice William Rumsey of Bath, for five 
years a member of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of the First Depart- 
ment, who recently resigned his seat on the 
bench to come to New York to practice 
law, was recently called upon for a speech 
at a dinner. To illustrate his unprepared- 
ness, he told the story of a Steuben County 
gentleman who fell into the water while 
fishing. The man who rescued him asked 
him how he came to fall overboard. 

‘I did not come to fall overboard; I came 
to fish,’ replied the unfortunate, sadly. 
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When ‘ Tod" Sloan left the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel a few days ago in his big 
racing automobile, he started from the 
side door, intending to come down through 
the carriageway and turn into Thirty-third 
Street. With him were his chauffeur and 
two friends. The machine started right 
enough, but went only about ten feet. 
Then it stopped and the gearing turned 
with a noise that could be heard a block 
away. ‘‘Tod”’ pulled at the lever and bit 
the big cigar he held between his teeth, 
but not an inch would the machine stir. 
The chauffeur jumped out and, as though 
that were all that was needed, the big 
auto started with a rush. ‘‘ Tod” man- 
aged to turn it in a hurry, just missing one 
of the horses attached to an express 
wagon. Then the machine stopped again 
as suddenly as it had started. 

Just then a smal! boy, who recognized 
the ex-jocky, called out: 

“Give her de whip, ‘ Tod,’ 
pull out o’ de bunch! 
yer.”’ 

*“Tod"’ looked a trifle more dignified 
than ever, but never glanced toward the 
crowd. The chauffeur did some tinkering 
and the big machine swung into Thirty- 
third Street with a rush, the same small 
boy shouting: 

‘Yer got 'em, ‘ Tod.’ Get up on her neck 
and stick de spurs in. Give her de whip, 
an’ yer'll finish in de money.” 


or yer'll never 
Go on, or dey'll pass 
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“ This City of New York is an odd place,” 
said M. M. Shoemaker the other day to a 
friend in the Union Club. Mr. Shoemaker 
had just returned from a visit to his home 
in Cincinnati. 

‘How's that?” 

“ Well, I was walking up Broadway this 
morning where they are at work paving 
with asphalt. There was one of those big 
steam rollers puffing and snorting around, 
and before it walked an Italian with a 
red flag to warn all men and particularly 
all horses away from the dread monster. 
Down the street at a fearful speed came 
an automobile that must have weighed as 
much as the steam roller. It was making 
at least twenty-five miles an hour, but 
there was no man with a red flag in front 
of it, and it was just as well that this was 
so. One certainly sees strange things 
here.”’ 
ee 


Richard Croker, Mayor Van Wyck, J. F. 
Carroll, President J. B. Sexton of the 
Health Board, and one or two other gentle- 
men occupied a box at the performance of 
Anna Held in “ The Little Duchess " at the 
Casino one evening last week. At the con- 
clusion of the first act the party sauntered 
in the lobby of the theatre, where Maurice 
Untermyer joined the group, with an opera 
glass in his hand. 

“That's very pretty,” said Mr. Croker; 
“where did you get it?”’ 

“TI brought it from Paris,” said Mr. Un- 
termyer. ‘‘ Don't you remember, | brought 
you one too?" 

“Oh, no; you're entirely mistaken,” re- 
sponded Mr. Croker, *‘ you did not bring it 
to me.” 

“Well, I'm sure I brought one to Mayor 
Van Wyck,” said Mr. Untermyer, which 
caused a bystander to remark, ‘‘ Thats a 
perfectly natural mistake. Mr. Untermyer 
brought an opera giass to Mayor Van 
Wyck, which he thought was the same 
thing as bringing it to Mr. Croker.” 

Whereupon his Honor and Mr. Croker 
laughed as if it was the best joke of the 
campaign. 
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Police Magistrate W. T. (“‘ Biff '’) Hall of 
Chicago has a reputation as a sayer of good 
things, both on and off the bench. Last 
week when the first cold winds began to 
blow through Chicago streets there were 
the usual number of tramps brought before 
him. One of these, Con Kearney by name, 
had been arrested for vagrancy. He told 
Hall that he was chilly and had merely 
tried to get warm by a restaurant kitchen. 
‘Why didn’t you apply at tie. station 
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did, but they wouldn't take me in. They 
said there wasn't room.” 

‘How's this, officer?’’ said Hall, turn- 
ing to a policeman ‘Haven't you room 


there for chili con carne?” 

A friend of Hall heard the story, and 
noticing the laughter it occasioned thought 
he would repeat it. He got it correct as 
far as the name of the Mexican dish, but 
for that he substituted “‘ chop suey,” and 
then wondered why the joke didn’t raise a 
laugh. 
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William A. Sutherland of Rochester has 
this story to tell at his own expense: When 
he was a candidate for Attorney General 
special attention was given to getting a 
vig vote in “the City of Flowers.”” Large 
placards were displayed, reading, 


Vote for 
WILLIAM A, SUTHERLAND, 
for 
Attorney General. 


During one week of the campaign a 
theatrical company played “A Legal 
Wreck '"’ in Rochester. In some way Mr. 
Sutherland's posters and the theatrical 
posters got so mixed up that one of them 
read: 

Vote for 

WILLIAM A. SUTHERLAND, 
\ Legal Wreck."’ 
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The veteran Frank Work, like many old 
timers, finds it impossible to adapt nimself 
to those changes which recent improve- 
ments and the accompanying up-town 
movements necessitate, For years his 
lounging place, with his favorite dog, was 
at Delmonico’s, but as Del's is now rather 
far up town—‘ too far from the Bowery, 
meaning my home on Madison Square,” 
s Mr. Work, he has become an habitué 
of the café in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where many of the so-called ‘“ old guard ”* 
now mingle with the Republican politiciang 
in lieu of a more convenient loafing place, 
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Alderman James J. Bridges of Brooklyn, 
who is a candidate for re-election as a City 
Father, Is cast down and melancholy these 
blithe October days. The Alderman has 
been misquoted in the public prints. Some 
one, in ‘‘ writing him up,’’ quoted him as 
saying that.Seth Low could not stand be- 
fore the people as a “ non-partition” can- 
didate. Therefore is it that the Alderman 
is grieved an] depressed in spirit. 

‘I never pulled the stroke oar in a cole 
lege crew,"’ he says, with deep resentment, 
“and I never got the merry ‘rah-rah-rah’ 
for kicking a goal from the field; but I can 
pick a partisan from a partition when you 
trot "em out before the calcium, all right, 
even if I never was anybody's university 
room mate.” 
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Ex-United States Senator Arthur Pue 
Gorman of Maryland was in the corridor 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel after breakfast 
the other morning when a street gamin 
who had been on an errand for some one 
came up to him and said: 

“Say, blokey, change a quarter for me, 
will you? Dem guys at de desk is too stuck 
up to do business wid me.”’ 

The Senator looked nonplussed at first, 
but gave the lad the change. To a friend 
standing with him he said: 

““What a shocking place to live in New 
York must be to a man of extreme ego- 


tism.”’ 
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The Rev. Edward Forrest Hallenbeck ree 
signed his pastorate in the Clinton Square 
Presbyterian Church, at Albany, last Sun- 
day to accept a call to Binghamton, N. Y. 
A friend of the family called at the home 
of the Hallenbecks on Monday to offer any 
assistance he could during the migratory 
period. In answer to his ring at the door 
bell a young child of the clergyman ap- 
peared. 

‘Where is your papa?” he asked. 

The child looked up innocently and ree 
plied: ‘ Up stairs praying for guidance.” 

“And your mother?” added the visitor. 

“Down stairs taking up the carpet,” the 
child answered as innocently as could be, 
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Jay Wilcox, the millionaire foundryman, 
tells how he was made the victim of a new 
game that a smart little street samin 
works on Broadway when the theatrical 
audiences scatter at night. Selecting a 
likely looking couple he allows them to 
proceed some distance from the theatre, 
and then rushes breathlessly after them. 
To the lady he stretches out a crumpled, 
but clean handkerchief and says: “ Lady, 
you dropped your handkerchief.” 

The lady addressed, finding her haadker- 
chief reposing safely in its place, will thank 
the boy and tell him he is mistaken. Then 
the boy gets in his work as he says piead- 
ingly: ‘ Please, Miss, won't you buy a 
paper?" at the same time displaying some 
seedy-looking newspapers. This generally 
reaches the heart of a woman, and her 
escort commonly has to give up some sil- 
ver to ¢seape being considered heartless 
and “a brute.’’* 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Wilcox was 
walking down Broadway. with, his fiancée ‘ 
and the boy walked up to 
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evercome with pity for his apparent pov- 
erty, turned to him and said: “ Give him 
something, Jay.” 

This is the way Wilcox says the incident 
ended: “I! had no change, nothing less 
than a two-dollar bill, in my clothes, and 
I had to ‘cough that up’ to the little 
swindler, But what could I do? I wanted 
to be considered a ‘good game sport,’ so 
I passed over the bill. But I reckon I quit 
even on the game, for the commendatory 
emile 1 got from my fiancée was a ood 
two dollars’ worth.” 
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Mark Twain, who has doffed his soft 
felt hat for a shining silk hat, from be- 
neath which his white, luxuriant curls fall 
in graceful confusion over his neck, never 
utters a joke except in his “ literary stuff" 
or his lectures, reserving all his ideas for 
this profitable utilization. Requested the 
other night at a dinner at Sherry’s to tell 
a funny story, he referred the party to 
several of his works, observing, drawlingly: 

‘| must keep my stories for the market. 
If 1 told you one it has taken me the 
whole afternoon to think up, you would re- 
peat it, and when I introduce it to the 
public in a book or lecture it will have 
become fiat, stale, and unprofitable. I'll 
tell some other fellow’s funny’ story, 
but own.”" 
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De Witt Miller, the Chautauqua lecturer 
was conducting a “ question box" at a re- 
cent assembly of one of the local branches. 
It was the privilege of the audience to ask 
Mr. Miller questions for the lecturer to 
answer. One woman asked, ** What do you 
think of the faith cure?’ 

* Somewhat after the manner of the man 
who said that those who believed in the 
‘mind cure’ had very little faith, I will 
say that those who believe in the faith 
cure have very littl mind,’ was Miller's 
ready response. 
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**One of the most remarkable men in this 
country,’ declared a Philadelphia man the 
other day, “is the Rev. Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, pastor of the Baptist Temple, in Phil- 
adeiphia. He told me not long ago that he 
had either preached or lectured every even- 
ing, wits possibly a dozen exceptions, dur- 
ing all of the past sixteen years. He has 
delivered the lecture he calls ‘Acres of 
Diamonds’ more than 2,500 times. In ad- 
dition to his duties as pastor of the largest 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, he ts Presi- 
dent of a college attached to the church, in 
which more than a hundred young men are 
educated by means of money raised entirely 
through Dr. Conwell's efforts.” 
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One of the Albany Assemblymen, whose 
name it is perhaps not wise to mention in 
this connection, had a grievance against the 
Warden of Sing. Sing Prison because the 
Warden refused or neglected to appoint 
his friend to a position in the prison, In 
relating to another friend his failure to 
land his man he said: 

“That Warden has no heart at all. Why, 
what do you think he did? There was a 
poor devil of an Italian sentenced to death 
during the week beginning on Monday, and 
this hearUless Warden went to werk and 
executed him on the very first day. I 
call that heartless." 
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Gen. Frederick 
Adjutant Gen- 
Last week 


For several months 
Phisterer has been Acting 
eral of the State of New York. 


some men were placed at work cutting a 
hole through one of the massive walls 
which divide the rooms occupied by the 


Adjutant General's department, and which 
were originally designed for committee 
rooms for the Legislature. The men at 
work caused some little curiosity, and one 
individual who happened into Gen. Roe's 
headquarters asked what was being done. 
A wit who stood hard by spoke up: 
“Why, haven't you heard the news? Gen. 


Phisterer is breaking into the Adjutant 
Generai's office.” 
© @ ® 
Charles Smith of the Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company is a practical joker in a 
quiet way. One hot day last August he was 
coming down town in a Third Avenue ele- 
vated train. At Houston Street a pale, thin 
woman, carrying a little, emaciated baby, 
beside him. The skeleton- 
the child attracted Mr. 


seated herself 
like fingers of 
Smith's attention. 


* Going to Coney Island?” said he to the 


mother. 

* Oh, no; to Battery Park,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

‘Madam, allow me to suggest that you 


take your baby to Coney Island by water 
and stay on the boat for two or three trips. 
The sea air will do it good.” 

‘But I cannot doit. I have only enough 
money to take me back home.” 

As the train was rolling into the Chatham 
Square Station, Mr. Smith arose to leave 
the train. Leaning over the woman, he 
shook hands with the baby, saying: 

“T hope you will change your mind and 
take the baby to Coney Island." 


“Oh, I should like to, Sir, but I have no 
money to pay the fare.” 

“That's all right,"’ said the insurance 
magnate; “the baby will defray the ex- 


penses,"’ and darted out of the door. 
The women looked down at the child and 


ly clasped in the attenuated fist, 
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John F. Finerty, who twenty years ago 


ation in Congress by his vig- 
of the British lion's tail, is 
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still a familiar figure in Chicago, where he ; 
edits a weekly paper, The Citizen, devoted 
to Trish affairs. He is a very large man 
with a deep Celtic accent and a racial 


habit of making much of his r’s in speech. 
Not 
the 
Col. 


long ago he acted as a pall-bearer at 
wife of a compatrict, 
enormous y fat man, 


funeral of the 


who is an 







"The day was warm, and the bearers of the 


coffin had’ great difficulty in managing to 
get it and its contents from the top story 
of a flat building tn which there was no 
elevator. It was only by considerable 
manoeuvring that they worked it around 
the sharp corners of the narrow stairway. 
When at last the coffin was shoved into 
the waiting hearse below, Finerty, mop- 
ping his brow, turned to a fellow-bearer 
and exclaimed in heartfelt accents: 

“Twas Gawd’s mer-r-cy it waen't the 
Cur-r-r-nel that died.” 
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Michael Kelly, the cigar dealer, is the 
oldest man in continuous business on Park 
Row. He has looked out of his window on 
City Hall Park for forty-two years. He 
has the genial habit of presenting bis cus- 
tomers with beautiful flowers and varie- 
gated leaves to place on the lapels of their 
coats. A few evenings since, while on his 
way to Brooklyn, he presented a beautiful 
chrysanthemum to an elderly Irish woman 
who was selling newspapers. 

‘May that little umbrella cover all your 
enemies, auntie,” he said in his most 
gracious manner. 

“ Arrah, thin,"’ said auntie, blushing like 
a peony, “if | was twinty years younger 
I'd give you the slather of a kiss that ‘ud 
wather a horse.” 
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Col. J. W. Church, who makes his home 
in this cliy when not running about the 
world looking after adventures, has an in- 
teresting photograph of himself and a boa 
constrictor, the latter a pet which he cap- 
tured and tamed. Church hed «a commis- 
sion in the Mexican Army at the time and 
was stationed in Yucatan. He was hunt- 
ing one day with a native when they came 
upon the snake, coiled up on a fallen log. 
Church proposed to capiure it, at which 
the native went into a fright and ran 
away. The Colonel thereupon approached 
the snake, which made no attempt to get 
away, and, throwing his left arm around 
its neck, began to beat it over the head 
with the butt of his revolver. The snake 
tried to wrap him in its coils, but Church 
kept to the log, ducked his head 
down even with the arm in which he held 
the snake, and the latter merely writhed 
and wriggled over his back without get- 
ting him in its grip. Col. Church says it 
was ten minutes before the snake gave up. 
After that he was ab’e to handle it as he 
saw fit. He brought the reptile to this 
country by steamer, landing at Savannah. 
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Col. Michael J. Dady, the Republican 
Commissioner of Elections, recently sum- 
moned home from Havana, stood watching 
the firemen at work subduing the fire in 
the Post Office Building last Wednesday. 

“- worked as a bricklayer on that build- 
ing when it was in process of erection,” h« 
commented. ‘ I've climbed the ladder since 
then, but I owe a lot to that building, for 
"twas there I learned how to get a ‘ pull,’ 
and I haven't forgotien the trick yet.” 
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A popular as well as prominent State offi- 
cer for many years was relating to a party 
of friends at the Waldorf the other night 
incidents of his vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks. His camp was about thirty miles 
from a railway station. 

‘We got there Aug. 1,” sald he, 
roughed it. We didn't send for many sup- 
plies, you can bet, for it cost £9 a hun- 
dred to bring ‘em in. Trout was plenty and 
the second day out I shot a deer—” 

*““Oh, you did, did you?” said one of’ his 
fellow-listeners, “shot a deer the Ist cf 
August? Let's see; weren't you in Albany 
when the open season for deer was made 
Sept. 17" 

The former State official evidently had 
forgotten that there was a game law in the 


“and 


State until that moment, and so was a 
trifle confused. In a second, however, he 
recovered himself. 

‘Look here,” said he. ‘‘It was shot in 


self-defense. You know at that time of the 
year deer are very tame. I really thought 
this one was going to try to hook me, and 
I'll never be hooked to death by a deer if I 
have a gun, law or not law!” 
© @ © 
Elmer Crall, Yale, '90, like 
Yale man returned from the recent 
brations, is filled with the spirit of the 
One of the things which im- 
pressed Mr. Crall was the enthusiasm with 
which the old songs were received when 
revived by the older alumni. One song, 
however, proved too much of a good thing. 
* During the theatrical representation of 
the history of the university," says Mr. 
Crall, “in one of the waits between tab- 
leaus, members of the Class of ‘76 started 
‘It Was My Last Cigar.’ The old tune 
was taken up with a vim. The Class of 1901 
wearied of the air at last, and were anxious 
to sing the ‘ Boola-Boola’ chorus. They 
rose in a body and in chorus shouted: 
“*Throw away that cigar butt, ‘76.’ 


other 


cele- 


every 


occasion. 


“* Keep still, you children of Naughty 
One,’ replied ‘76. 

‘*Oh, try cigarettes, old men,’ came 
from 1901. 

“Then "90 to be neutral advised ‘76 to 
“smoke up,’ and so the fun and banter 
continued good naturedly till every one 
was tired.” 

© ¢ ¢ 
John W. Dwight, who owns the second 


largest wheat farm in North Dakota, who 
votes in Dryden, N. Y., but who spends 
most of his time in New York City, was 
once a dealer in farm lands in North Da- 
kota. He tells this story of the sale of a 
quarter section to a Scandinavian. When 
the agreement had been made the buyer 
said to him in choice Swedish dialect: 

“Val, Aye tank we go up to village and 
Aye get mortgage.”’ 

“All right,”” replied Mr. Dwight, ‘“ we'll 
go up to a notary’s office and fix the pa- 
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pers; but what you want is a deed, not a 

“No,” replied. the man from Sweden. 
“ Aye tank Aye skél have mortgage.” 

“No, no,” insisted Dwight. “ You are 
going to pay for the land, and you don't 
Want anything to do with a mortgage. 
It's the deed you want, to show that the 
property is yours.” : 

Again the Swede made the same reply: 
“Aye tank aye skel have mortgage on 
land.”’ 

Nothing could cenvince him, and when 
they reached the notary’s office, and 
Dwight was making known their errand, 
the buyer insisted that he must “ have 
moritgage.”" 

“Why do you want a mortgage?” the 
notary asked. “ Don't-you understand that 
when you buy a piece of property you get 
a deed?” 

Then the Swede enlightened them in these 
words: 

“Val one time Aye buy me piece of land. 
Aye got a deed. Bimeby ‘nother feller, he 


come along with mortgage and he take 
land. Now, by hal, Aye skel have mort- 
gage myseif! " 
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Ouilda’s guardsman has been regarded as 
a fabulous creature, but a specimen fas 
been discovered in the flesh. It became 
known, after the Marquis of Anglesea wag 
recently robbed of $250,000 worth of jewels 
in a London hotel, that he habitually trav- 
eled with three valets, a secretary, and a 
hairdresser. Even Beau Brummel was con- 
tent with two valtets, while the private 
hairdresser, it was supposed, disappeared 
when wigs went out of fashion. 
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P. A. O'’Farreil, who has just returned 
from abroad, was in the corridors of the 
Waldorf Thursday evening, and had occa- 
sion to refer to a story printed in THE 
TIMES Magazine Supplement of last Sunday 
about the career of a funny story, headed 
“Who Told It First... Said O'Farretl: 
“That struck me as being particularly pat 
after an experience I had on shipboard, A 
very nice old lady who wants it to be 
known that she is up to date all the time 
told me the story of an old friar who was 
walking along the country road with a pert 
miss who, as they were passing under a 
tree covered with mistletoe, looked up 
roguishly at the father and said, pointing 
to the foliage above: 

** Father, here's your chance.’ The wor- 
thy father looking sedately at his eompan- 
ion, replied: ‘'Tis not even under the mis- 
tletoe, young lady, that such as I could 
indulge in any such delightful privilege as 
you hint at, but only “sub rosa.’ Per- 
haps | would have enjoyed the story more 
had I not read it in ‘The Man in the 
Street’ column of THE TIMES several 
months ago. Yet the dear old lady as- 
sured me that she had the story direct 
from the interested miss herse!f no iater 
than the day before she sailed.” 
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President F. D. Underwood of the Erie 
Railroad has the reputation in the West of 
being a trifle more breezy and unconven- 
tional than even the regular run of busi- 
ness men who hail frum that breezy sec- 
Iie does everything on a wholesale 
rather than a retail style. If he rides in 
a private car it must be a little better 
than the average. If he entertains a friend 
he does it in a way that challenges the od- 
miration of all beholders, and when he 
takes up a business proposition he does it 
from the standpoint, of a broad-gauge, lib- 
eral-minded, but wholly businesslike citi- 


tion, 


zen. Naturally he knows all the little de- 
tails of the railroad business, for he was 
once a conductor and has worked from the 
bottom up. 

Mr. Underwood is a minister's son. His 
father preached in a Wisconsin town for 
many years, was much esteemed by all 
who knew him, and his neighbors and 


friends were none the less beloved by the 
minister. There came a time, however, 
when the church authorities decided on a 
change in ministers, and their action was 
announced amid the deep regrets of both 
the incumbent and many of his flock. 


In the course of time President Under- 
wood learned of the action of the church 
authorities, and on a brief visit to the 


place found that his father had been never 
so distressed as at the thought of leaving 
the village. 

Mr. 
ther, and, being a dutiful son, turned over 
in his mind how he might do something to 
comfort his father. 

“Father, do you this 


want to stay in 


town and preach?’ asked Mr. Underwood. 
‘IL certainly do, my boy.” 
“Then you shall stay, father,"’ said the 


railroad man. “I'll build you a church my- 
self, and you can stay here as its minister 
and preach the rest of your natural life if 
you want to. I'm not very strong on theol- 
ogy, but I'll trust to you to give orthodox 
doctrines so long as the church stays in 
the family.” 

Whereupon without delay Mr. Underwood 
bought a lot of ground, had a church erect- 


ed, and there his father preached and was 
happy for the rest of his life. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton was sitting at a table 
in the Waldorf the morning before sailing 
for home opening his mail. 


Burr Melintosh, near by, noticed that he 
put several aside rather carefully and, 
furthermore, that these letters were per- 


ceptibly not commercial or bill renderingsa— 
that they were evidently confidential and 
complimentary communications, and sepa- 
rated from a similar lot placed the other 
side, which Sir Thomas characterized os 
‘“ Invitations.” 

“If you were an actor,” 


observed Metin- 


Underwood sympathized with his fa- ; 
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tosh, ‘I would venture to say those were 
‘mash’ letters,” and he pointed to the as- 
sortment so carefully laid away. 

‘* No—no—nothing of the sort,” exclaimed 
the genidt Irish Knight, continuing— 
“ Ahem—who would think of writing me a 
‘mash’ letter? What a joke it would be.” 

“Well, without being too inquisitive,” 
said McIntosh, “‘ I would like to know what 
they refer to—if not business or invita- 
tions? "’ 


“Oh,” blushingly replied Sir Thomas, 
adding, “These are letters from loving 
fathers informing me that they have 


named their latest born after me, Thomas 
Lipton Smith—what do you think of that? 
The most amusing part of this incident in 


my life is that these requests come, not 
from compatriots of mine, but in every 
case from Americans—God biess ‘em! I 
have got several of these letters since I 
have been here.” 
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Gen. James Grant Wilson is a very par- 
ticular man—kind hearted, courteous, and 
liberal—but particular as to his rights and 
liberties. He was the cause of a blockade 
in Broadway the ether evening near Daly's 
Theatre, by very properly Imsisting on a 
newsboy’s giving him his change from a 
nickel in payment for a one-cent evening 
paper. The newsboy protested that he had 
only given him a copper, but the General 
insisted and finally the boy broke down and 
admitted his duplicity, whereupon the Gen- 
eral permitted him to keep the change. 
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Lord Rowton’'s sixty-third birthday has 
lately been celebrated in London with more 
enthusiasm than is generally brought to the 
observance of such anniversaries in the 
lives of somewhat elderly peers who are 
avowedly old-fashioned and “out of the 
swim," politically if not socially. But the 
first Baron Rowton is highly esteemed as 
a man of warm sympathies and practical 
benevolence. The Rowton houses, which 
shelter people of smail means in various 
London neighborhoods, may really pay their 
sagacious founder 5 per cent., as has been 
said, but they are not the less examples 
of wise and prudent benevolen Except 
in connection with these houses, and in 
charitable work in the same direction, 
Lord Rowton has no association with pub- 
lic life nowadays. He finished his polit- 
ical career by choice with the exit of Lord 
Beaconsfield. As Montagu Corry he was 
private secretary to that statesman in his 
hour of triumph, and shared measurably 
in his glory. Nowadays one sees him oc- 
casionaliy at the theatres, but he shuns 
crowds and big functions. He is a well- 
preserved, amiable gentleman, who is ford 
of children, who, in turn, are fond of him, 
and enjoying life all the more keenly for 
being apart from its rush and confusion. 
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Max Beerbohm is the youngest brother 
of Herbert 3ceerbohm Tree, who is now 
the leader of the London stage, but Max 


is almost 
son, and was 


young enough to be Herbert's 
a small boy when his‘brother 


was gaining his first fame as an actor. 
Max is slender, small-featured, with a 
rather whimsical countenance, dainty and 
dapper, faultless in his attire, as unbohe- 
mian as possible in every aspect. Socially, 
Max does not pose as a wit at all, but is 
esteemed a pleasant companion, who is 


frequently witty. In letters he is less of a 
revolutionist and iconociast than he seems, 
though he abhors literary conventions and 
speaks his mind freely, and the quality of 
mind him to take odd views of 
life and art. But there is always a gleam 
of truth in his most extravagant utter- 
ances, and his friends expect a brilliant and 
useful future for him 


his leads 
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cheerful 
literary than 
Herbert Greenhough Smith, saga- 
cious and alert editorial management has 
made The Strand Magazine one of the most 
profitable of Sir George Newnes's publica- 
tions, and when his intimates call him sol- 
emn and dismal it is with a clear knowl- 
edge that his grave and dignified demeanor 
is not regarded as formidable or forbidding 
even by young contributors. Mr. Smith in 
his time has been a young contributor him- 
self, and is the author of books as well as 
magazine articles, and he wrote a 
play, which Mr. Mansfie!d produced in 
America ‘Castle Sombras"’ had a certain 
dignity, and a measure of humor, and 
would doubtless have been better received 


There 
personage in 


is not a more amiable or 


London circles 


whose 


once 


too, 


by the audiences if it had come along a 
little later when the romantic revival was 
in full sway. 
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There are no giants on the Irish benches 
of the British of Commons in thesé 
days, but there are some very earnest and 
capable men among the Nationalist agi- 
tators, and none of them is more conspicu- 
ous in the session than John Gordon Swift 
Macneill. With his earnestness and emo- 
tional force, if he possessed any large ora- 


House 


torical gift and a greater share of self- 
control in publ debate, he would have 
more influence. But his personality may 
be described as drab, his features are plain, 
his figure ungainly, his gestures loose, 
rapid, and undignified He produces the 
same sensation in one watching him as a 


clock pendulum would which suddenly be- 


gan to go wrong. His voice is unpleasant, 
and in his exeitement he often loses the 


thread of his discourse. He is apt, also, to 
say things that were better left unsaid and 
so spoil the effect of his argument. Yet 
Macneill is one of the most cultivated and 
best-born of the Parliamentary malcon- 
tents, a man of many accomplishments, of 
distinct personal charm in private life, and 


persona grata in good society. 
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GUNQUIT continues to watch the po 

litical fight in New York with keen 

interest. The politicians here want 
to talk about it all the time. Mr. Silas 
Larrabee’s New York daily paper, sent him 
by one of his boyhood friends, is read to 
rags and looks like the “ poor wayfaring 
man of grief"’ long before it finishes the 
round of those who “ borry ’’ it on one pre- 
text and another. Mr. Larrabee, who some- 
how is adjudged to be the best posted man 
in Ogunquit on the progress of the New 
York campaign, is put under examination 
with respect to that campaign every time 
he shows his face in public. 

Joe Payne got at him this morning 
“How's she goin’, Silas?'’ he demanded. 
**Be you bettin’ on Low this mornin’ or 
t’other feller?” 

“Joseph,” replied Mr. Larrabee, ‘do 
you recollect the time, about fifty year 
ago, when you and me come across that 
ere wildcat over on the Burnt Hill Road? 
If 1 sorter go to sleep I can see that crit- 
ter now—claws on him four inches long, 
teeth like these ere ten-penny wire nails, 
eyes that was so fierce and cruel I wonder 
they didn’t scare us both cut of ten years’ 
growth. 

“There he sot, jest about halfway be- 
twixt you and me. Fust he’d look at you 
and then he'd look at me. We didn't have 
no guns nor nothin’, and we knewed it 
would be all day with whichever one of us 
he clumb onto; the other feller might git 
away, mebbe. ‘I wonder which way he'll 
jump,’ says I to myself; ‘1 don’t wish Joe 
no harm, but I think I'd a little rayther the 
cat clumb onto him instead of me.’ You 
Was sayin’ the same thing to yourself— 
only vice versy. 

“All of a sudden ‘Bang!’ went a gun 
and Mr. Cat's sperit quit him and started 
a-soarin’ up aloft. I was terrible glad it 
come out that way, but time and agin 
sence then I've ketched myself wonderin’ 
how that ere critter would have jumped 
if they hadn’t been no bullets flyin’ round 
that day.”’ 

“Lord only knows, 
Mr. Payne. 

“Well, Joseph, supposin’ you and me, 
bein’ out in the woods agin, should come 
across a group like you ‘and me and that 
ere cat made fifty years ago, and suppos- 
in’ we didn’t have no gun to kill the cat 
with, which boy would you bet on—the one 
on the north side of the cat or the one on 
the south side?” 

“ Silas,’ said Mr. Payne, with a touch 
of sadness in his voice, ‘money's too 
sca’ce to resk it on sech onsartain things 
as that.”’ 

“Tain't no onsartainer than the New 
York election is, Joseph. If it ain't a case 
of wildcat over to New York this year, 
I'm the mistakinest man that ever sot on 
2 nai) keg. 

“They’s only one thing that is sartain: 
it's safe bettin’ that Croker and Tammany 
and everybody else that wants Tammany 
to stay on top is supportin’ Mr. Shepard. 
The Tammany folks shuck in their boots 
when they fust heard Mr, Shepard was to 
be the Tammany candidate for Mayor, but 
they ain’t shakin’ no more. They ain't 
afeared of Mr. Shepard now. Accordin’ to 
their idees he’s a reformer that’s seen the 
error of his ways. 

“They say they never was sech a hooraw 
in Tammany Hall over any other candidate 
for Mayor as they was the other night over 
Mr. Shepard. They made a sort of prodigal 
son of him. The whole cutfit was there, 
and they wasn’t nothin’ too good for the 
reformed reformer. 

“You couldn't make Tammany men be- 
lieve Mr. Shepard ever would hurt Tam- 
many. If you p'int to what he said about 
Tammany four years ago they tell ye that's 
ancient hist’ry. If you p'int to the speeches 
he is makin’ this year in which he says 
he ain’t changed none, they'll tell ye that’s 
politics. They're tickled to death with him 
because they think he's a fust-class blu(fer, 
Tammany seems to like best fellers that 
ain't got no morals, never had none, and 
hever will havé none, and don’t care who 
knows it; but she can't help feelin’ terrible 
warmish toward a feller that shows a 
disposition to break away from his past 
and to make steppin’ stones of his dead 
moral principles. 

“Well, there's Tammany for you—every 
mother’s son of ‘em for Shepard, 

“Anybody that didn’t know much about 
the sitewation in New York would think 
it ought to be easy to sort out the rest of 
the voters, knowin’ how Tammany stands. 
You'd think everybody that’s agin Tam- 
many would be agin Shepard, seein’ how 
Tammany has tuk to him. Tain't so, 
though. 

“When Barick Marston was a boy his 
old man was terrible strict with him. One 
term when Barick wasn’t doin’ awful well 
in school the old man got after him pretty 
close, 

“* How'd you git along in school to-day, 
Barick?’ he'd ask him every night. 

“*Missed in spellin,’ says Barick one 
hight. 

** That's what you done yesterday,’ says 
the old man, ‘and day before yesterday, 
and day before that. Do you want to grow 
Bp fu Vee soap. ot Seek sats aaa 
water, Barick?’ 

“That. mens Barick laugh. gt hag fae 


age g lath Reet apace aa 
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the old man found out what Barick was 
laughin’ at he got mad. 

“* All right, Barick Marston,’ says he, 
‘“mebbe you'll laugh out of t’other side of 
your mouth to-morrer. If you miss to- 
morrer in spellin’ jest see that you fetch 
home a stick for me to lace ye with.’ 

“ Barick missed all right, and as soon as 
school was out he went down to the brook 
and cut a willer switch about five foot 
long. ‘I'll take it home,’ says he, ‘and 
when the old man asks me if I’ve fetched 
home a stick I'll give it to him. The old 
man won't have the heart to lace me with 
my own stick.’ 

“That was where Barick got left. ‘ Si,’ 
Says Barick the next day, ‘the old man’s 
the best trousers duster you ever see. 
Don't them trousers of mine look's if 
they’d jest come out of the tailor shop?’ 

“Now they’s a lot of folks in New York 
that thinks Tammany’s done jest what 
Barrick Marston done—cut a stick for she 
decent people to lace her with. Them 
that thinks so is goin’ to vote the Tammany 
ticket this year. So you'll see all the Tam- 
many crowd votin’' for Shepard because 
they are satisfied he'll be good to ‘em, and 
then, ag’in, you'll see a lot of anti-Tam- 
many men votin’ for Shepard because they 
‘Hail Colum- 
by’ if he ever gets a chance, 

“Ain't that the devil's own mess, Jo- 
seph? Who but the devil could contrive it 
so’s both Tammany .men and anti-Tam- 
many men should be supportin’ the Tam- 
many ticket—the one crowd professin’ to 
believe the election of the Tammany ticket 
would be follered by the downfall of Tam- 
many, and the other crowd as sartin as 
they. are of anything in this world that 
the election of the Tammany ticket would 
mean a new lease of life to Tammany and 
a long lingerin’ illness for the cause of 
reform in New York. 

“They can't both be right. If anybody 
wanted my opinion which was right, I'd 
say the Tammany men, of course. The 
other fellers has been tuk in. They've 
read Mr. Shepard's speeches, the old ones 
and the new ones, and they ain't ketched 
on to the fact that the new ones has been 
got up on the same principles as them signs 
that reads one thing when you're goin’ 
down the road and another when you're 
comin’ home. 

“A feller was tellin’ me the other day 
about the oracles they used to have over to 
Greece a long time ago. They was a 
rayther aristocratic sort of fortune tellers 
that Kings and Princes, warriors and 
statesmen, used to paytronize. They'd 
make perdictions that always come out 
right, because they perdicted in sech a 
way that no matter what happened they 
could say, ‘ That's jest what we told ye.’ 

‘I was thinkin’ last night what a pity it 
was the oracle business was busted before 
Mr. Shepard had a chance to show what 
he could do in it. He'd have been the ora- 
cle of his time. They'd have come to him 
from all parts of the airth. And he'd have 
‘done’ ‘em good. 

“No oracle ever got off anything more 
amusin’ to folks that like what you call 
amberguity than Mr. Shepard has got off in 
his speeches. He's made a lot of reformers 
believe his heart is as chockfull of reform 
now as it ever was; at the same time his 
speeches has been wrote so’s to satisfy 
them that hates reform wuss'n a cat hates 
mustard. I'm afeard Mr. Shepard's some- 
thing like the gal your wife used to sing 
about. You remember the song, don't ye, 
Joseph, ‘I know a maiden fair to see,’ et- 
cetery, etcetery? Somehow that ere song 
come back to me last night, but it come 
with new words, something like this: 


I know a Shepard fair to see, 
Beware, he's foolin’ thee, 

Talks both reform and Tammanee, 
Beware, take care. 


I know a Shepard fair to see, 
Beware, go slow. 

If you're a reformer let him be 
And vote for Low. 


“Why on airth should a man _ that’s 
howlin’ for reform in New York bother 
himself about Mr. Shepard? There's Low, 
an out-and-out reformer. They ain’t no 
amberguity about him. He don’t talk like 
no oracy. What's a man that wants Tam- 
many busted thinkin’ of when he turns his 
back on a real ginerwine Tammany buster 
and takes up with a, feller that’s doin’ his 
level best to kill the reform movement in 
New York and put off the ery of good gov- 
er’munt? 

“They’s quite a lot of folks, too, that’s 
goin’ to vote for Mr. Shepard because they 
say he's a Democratic candidate, and, bein’ 
sech, has a right to the votes of all good 


Democrats. Well, if Tammany is Democ- 


racy, I ain't got no fault-to find with that 
reasonin’, Tammany nominated Mr. Shep- 
ard, Tammany is footin’ the campaign bills, 
and Tammany will paint the town red if 
Mr. Shepard gits elected. I'd set a man 


down for a pure, unadulterated, punkin- 
headed fool that undertook to tell me Mr. 
Shepard was anything but a Tammany can- 
‘didate. ; 

“ So, the question is: Is the things that 
Tammany Hall stands for and the princi- 
ples .on which the Democratic — 
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gang of blackmailers the same as govern- [ seph, that the Republicans of New York 
ment by the people. Don't laugh at the | wouldn't jump at the chance of helpif’ a 
man if he tells ye the mantle of Thomas ! movement agin Tammany that, in spite 
Jefferson has fell upon the shoulders of | of all the onsartainties, looks mightly 
Richard Croker. What's the use arguin’ | promisin’? 
sech a propersition? It'll carry some vot- “T says to the feller, says I: ‘ You re- 
ers to Shepard, but’I don't see how a man | mind me of something that happened the 
that’s honest and has got ‘any respect ‘for | fust term I taught school out here on the 
himself can git a-straddle of sech a hoss | road to York Beach. Some of the boys got 
as that. to smokin’. I ketched ‘em, one after an- 
“They's another tremendous onsartain | other. Every time I ketched one I'd ask 
thing in the New York campaign. Nobody | him why he smoked. Most of the réasons 
knows how many Republican votes Mr. | they guv had some ‘sense in ‘em. But I 
Shepard is goin’ to git. They tell me he’s | come bimeby to the biggest boy in school. 
goin’ to git consider’ble many. I ketched him smokin’ in tt. schoolroom. 
“T seen a feller over to Dover a day or “* When I asked him why he smoked, he 
two ago that come from New York. [fe | says: “I smoke for my corns.” 
told me he was a Republican, but he was ‘*T didn’t say nothin’, but if I didn’t give 
goin’ to vote for Shepard. him the poottiest lickin’ he ever had in his 
“** What for?’ says I. life I'd like to make a deed of my house 
“* Because,’ says he, ‘I can't stand the | and lot to the feller that guy him a poot- 
combination that is workin’ agin him. I'll tier one. 
be danged if I vote for Seth Low. Some of | ‘I'll tell ye what's what, though,’ says 
us organization Republicans don't go much | I; ‘the reason that feller guv for smokin’ 
on fellers that’s kicked over the traces. | is the soundest kind of philosophy along- 
We ain't goin’ to give our votes to a feller | side the reason you give for votin’ for Mr, 
that don't come pretty nigh bein’ regular. | Shepard. 
Besides all that, Seth Low is too much | ““* May the good Lord pity New York if 
stuck on himself to git my vote.’ they’s many more at home like you.’ ”’ 
“Ain't that powerful reasonin? You ROBERT W. WELCH. 
wouldn't think it possible, would ye, Jo- Ogunquit, Oct. 22. 
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Little Comedy of Railroad Passes 





‘6 Y wife and Harry Watson, tne to the railroad offices and secured tickets 
M broker, were particularly prodi- for Mr. Ah Sing and my wife's protégée, 
zal in their demands upon the 


who was named in the sermidable transpor- 
tation document as Mrs. Mary Hopper. 
According to my wife's directions I for- 
warded Mrs. Hopper’s ticket by messenger 
to my own home, where that worthy lady 
was being prepared for her flight to the 


courtesy of the railroads,’ said the man 
who used to be accommodating in the mat- | 
ter of free railroad transportation. ‘‘ The 
last passes I ever got were for them. Wat- 
son sent in his petition first. About 10 
o'clock on a certain Monday morning a Western Mecca of mismated pairs. Ah 
blue-bloused, long-queved Chinaman came | Sing’s pass was held until called for. When 
shuffling into my office and presented a | the little Chinaman came in at 5 o'clock 
letter written in Watson's characteris- | he had another note from Watson. 

tically extravagant style, ‘I had intended to go to see Ah Sing 

“*Ah Sing, the bearer of this note,’ he | off,’ he wrote, ‘but have been called out 
wrote, ‘is a personal friend of mine who | of town this afternoon myself, and can’t 
has been of great service to me in time of possibly get down to the train. Won't you 
need, and now that his hour of tribulation | Kindly go in my stead and make sure that 
is at hand [ wish to reciprecate with in- | he gets started all right?’ 
terest. He is desirous of leaving New York 
and if you can furnish him with a ticket 
you will not only confer a favor upon him 
but will at the same time do me a good 
turn.’ 

‘It occurred to me that Watson had 
yery skillfully shifted upon my shoulders 
the responsibility of paying off his social 
debts, but L quickly put that thought aside 
as unworthy association with so benevolent 
a man and turned my attention to the 
Chinaman. 

“* Are you the man who wants to leave 
New York?’ I asked. 

“He nodded. 

** Where do you want to go?’ I went on. 

“*Oh, mos’ any place do,’ said he, ‘ jus’ 
so it fallee noughee way flom New Yo’'k. 
San Flancisco, Montana, Ciclago. Me gless 
Ciclago allee lightee. Me likee pletty welle 
go Ciclago. You gettee me ticket?’ 


‘Ah Sing was exceedingly nervous lest 
his wife catch him before he cleared the 
boundaries of the metropolis, and it was 
plain that he did, indeed, need some one to 
guide him through the maze of. ferries and 
train sheds. Having nothing eJse to do I 
imposed upon myself the office of cicerone 
and accompanied him over to Jersey City. 
When I boarded the ferryboat on iny way 
home I found my wife rushing over the 
gangplank just behind me. I wasn’t half 
as much surprised to see her as she was to 
see me. 

‘*]T suppose,’ said I,“ 
down to see Mrs. Mary Hopper off?’ 

*** Yes,’ said she, ‘but what in the world 
are you doing down here?’ 

**Oh,’ said I, ‘Mrs. Hopper isn't the 
only person suffering from marital infe- 
licity and she isn’t the only one who can 
get a free ride to Chicago. I have a friend 
whose wife has lambasted him till he is 
black and blue—and yellow, and I’ve been 
transporting him beyond the reach of her 
venomous talons. Poor Ah Sing!’ 

“My wife leaned up against the cabin 
door and looked at me helplessly. ‘Ah 
Sing?’ she repeated. ‘Do you mean that 
rascally Chinaman that used to run a res- 
taurant down in Doyers Street? And have 
you been sending him to Chicago?’ 

*** Yes,’ said I, ‘ What of it?’ 

‘““* Nothing,’ said she, ‘only he's Mrs. 
Hopper's husband. Moll Hop, her name is, 
but I called her Mrs. Hopper for euphony’s 
sake—and diplomacy’s as well. I feared 
you would refuse to get her a pass if you 
knew she was a Chinese woman. And 
they've gone away to the same town on the 
same train!’ 

*“*And so they had. They made up before 
they got to the end of their journey, but 
notwithstanding the happy termination to 
that one blunder I have never got another 
railroad pass except for myself.” 


that you-have been 


Yes,’ said I, ‘I guess I can fix you out 
all right, but first, I'd like to know why 
you are so anxious to leave New York.’ 

“The Chinaman shifted from left foot to 
right and back again uneasily. 


*** Tt allee count Moll Hop Sing,’ he said. 
‘Moll Hop my wifee. She bleen my wifee 
las’ five yea’s. Befo’ me mally Moll Hop 
she welly nicee woman—nicee woman in 
Chineetown.’ Even afte’ we mallied—fo'— 
five—six month, she still behave nicee—like 
Chinee saint. Then by ‘n by Moll begin to 
act welly funny. Bigee devil getee in Moll 
Hop, an’ she givee me heapee muchee 
tlouble. So muchee tlouble have Moll Hop 
made, me say me goin’ to leave he’—leave 
New Yo'k. Me tell Moll so. She say, “* Me 
no wantee you stlay he’e. You go long.’ 
And so me go. Me use have liilee lestaulant 
up in Doye’ Stleet—nicee lillee lestaulant, 
evely ting welly nicee, clean, an’ heapee 
people—whitee people—eat bleakfas’ an’ 
suppe’ the’e. But Moll Hop she so full t’e 
bigee devil she fussee, fussee allee day long 
an’ dlive allee nicee people away, so me 
haf letee lestaulant go. Now me go, too. 
Me leave fo’ Ciclago to-night.’ 


“Ah Sing seemed .a very intelligent 
Chinaman and I, being awake to my re- 
sponsibility as a married man and a Chris- 
tian, argued with him for a while as to 
the wisdom of the radical measure contem- 
plated. He finally convinced me, however, 
that he had employed every art of diplo- 
macy known to modern man in his efforts 
to preserve domestic concord, only to find | progress resembled nothing more than that 
himself worsted at every turn, and I, being of a man caught between two street cars, 


finally aroused to a pitch of keen brotherly ** Looks.as though he had a few, doesn’t 
sympathy, promised to secure a pass which | he?’’ said the New Yorker. 


This Dog Is a Toper. 


iE man from Milwaukee was standing 

at the door of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 

talking and laughing with a New 
York friend when a lady passed towing a 
clipped poodle by a gold-plated chain. The 
dog collided with the legs of all and sundry, 
first one side then the other, so- that his 
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he would find at my office by 5 o'clock that “ Did you ever see a dog-that had?" r 
afternoon. plied the other. “ There's one in our brew- 
“As Ah Sing went out at one door my | &Ty who is regularly addicted. When he 
wife came in at the other. She was ex- | Wa# @ puppy the man that owned him, a 
cited and I could tell at a glance that I cellar man, had to stay alone in the cellar 
would be bound to comply with whatever | t? watch the barrels. He used to take the 
scheme she had on hand, dog down there to keep him company, and 
“Oh, Andrew,’ she said, ‘the most terri- | the pup got into the way of drinking out 
ble thing has happened. You remember } Of & pan that caught the drippings from a 
what I told you about my latest “ find” barrel faucet. His career was sudden and 
down in the Settlement, don’t you—that | now he is a confirmed drinker. 
woman who has such a brute of a husband? “The fellow tried to break him of the 
Well, he’s just gone a little past the bounds | habit, but the dog nearly died, so he was 
of endurance this time. His latest act of | allowed to go back to his beer diet and is 
brutality was to beat her to a jelly, and | fat and healthy. He goes home every night 
now I’m going to send her out of town so perfectly maudlin, stumbles over things, 
he can’t find her. I want you to get me a } shocks the family cat, falls in a heap on 
pass this very afternoon so she can leave his dinner, and finaliy rolls into his basket 


to-night.’ and sleeps all night with his legs sticking 
“4 Where are you going to send her?’ I | up in the air, 
asked. “He lsa thoroughbred and ‘worth money, ° 


a fox terrier, but he’s a sad dog and will 
pre ea well, he enjoys life, anyway! 

“ Say,” asked the other mildly, “is that | 
a ey. i Socal sac sabes MON 


“*To Chicago,’ said she. -‘ She'll be sure 
to be rid of him there, for he is such a 
worthless fellow that he will never get 
meaner: cane. te ies Bees 
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England one day to go down—every 

trip out of London is deseribed as 
“down "'—and see Richard Croker, who 
was then at his house at Wantage, which 
has acquired such wide celebrity through- 
out the United States. 

I had read all about Moat House, or 
“The Moated Grange,’ in the American 
papers, and in imagination I saw myself 
driving through a lodge gate opened by 
obsequious servitors, along a_ graveled 
road with ancient oaks and herds of deer 
on either hand, up to an old feudal castle. 
Indeed, I fancied there might be a draw- 
bridge to cross, for what is the use of 
having an ancient moat unless you have 
a drawbridge’? | imagined that Moat House 
or “‘The Moated Grange"’ was some old 
feudal mansion, perhaps with battlemented 
towers, surrounded by a wide park, with 
numerous stables, greenhouses, and labor- 
ers’ cottages in the rear, and that, if lL 
did not see Mr. Croker, I might at least 
get a look at the old armor in the oaken 
hall, gaze upon stained glass windows 
adorned with armorial bearings, and wit- 
ness the magnificence in which I had been 
informed by the American papers Mr. 
Croker was living. This magnificence I 
pictured to myself as that of a great noble- 
man, known far and wide throughout the 
countryside, of whom the people would 
speak with bated breath. 

I had read how Mr. Croker was “ lord 
of the manor,’ that he was “ popular 
with his tenantry,” and that if he was not 
hand-In-glove with the great noblemen 
and ‘“‘ county families’ of Berkshire, he at 
least had a bowing acquaintance and was 
treated with considerable respect by them. 
These were some of the thoughts that 
flitted though my mind as I rode out from 
Paddington. 

I assumed of course that Mr. Croker was 
the great man of Wantage, the one per- 
sonality who overshadowed all others from 
the local viewpoint, the patron and bene- 
factor of the town, regarded and treated 
almost as if he were the landlord of every 
one of its people. I had no idea what War- 
tage was like, and had a good deal of curi- 
osity to see the most widely known place in 
England from an American standpoint. 

Judge, therefore, of my surprise when, in 
conversation with an Engiishman in the 
train, he informed me that he had never 
heard of Wantage! He knew about Read- 
ing and Newbury, and other places in 
Berkshire, but Wantage was an unknown 
quantity to him. He found that there was 
such a place, however, when he looked it 
up in his *‘ A. B. C. Guide,” and discovered 
it to be little more than one of those ob- 
scure hamlets of which there seems to be 
an endless number in England. All the 
more rea:on, thought I to mysclf, why ‘* the 
Lord of Wantage,’ as I had seen him de- 
scribed, should be the Great Mogul of the 
district, and I thought perhaps that “ the 
tenantry "’ might be so loyal to Mr, Croker 
that they might not let me anywhere near 
the house and would receive with-holy hor- 


|" happened to be part of my duty In 
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ror the suggestion of driving up to- the 
front door unannounced and ringing the | 
bell. In this emergency I pictured to myself 


the necessity of opening communication 
with Mr. Croker from the lodge gate, if not 
from the village tavern or from the rail- 
way station, I'ndoubtedly, ihough* I to my- 
self, even in this obscure and out-of-the- 
way office-seekers, reporters, and 
curiosity mongers penetrate to pester the 


place, 


head of Tammany Hall, and the army of 
servants with which he is surrounded, the 
tenantry on the estate and the 
the village who live in terror of chim, keep 
them all away I knew that I would be 
‘spotted "' at once the moment I alighicd 
at Wantage as another American come to 
bore the great man, and would be at once 
confronted with difficulties put in the way 
to frustrate my efforts. I therefore deter 
mined that as 
Wantage I would at once hire a cab, and 
before the had time -to fly througn 
the town that another attack was going ‘to 
be made upon Mr, Croker by an American, 
order the driver to whip up his horses for 
“The Moatcd Gran "and try to get chere 
before preparations for 
made. | did not know 
to “The Moated Gri 
as it was by an 








people in 


soon as I had arrived at 


news 





could be 
how far it might be 


defense 


but surrounded 





‘estate’ as | had seen it 


described, with the implied suggestion of 
numerous adjoining farms upon which thé 
loyal tenantry lived, I believed it to be weil 
untry, a magnificent 


place visible for miles around, whose 


out in the ex country 

lorics 
the people of the town would never wear; 
of relating and inhabited by one of th 
When I reached 


therefore, I hailed a cab, 


most celebrated men alive 


Wantage, 





‘** Drive me to the Moated Grange,” said [* 

“Beg pawdon, Sir,” said the cabby, 
touching his hat but where did you say?’ 

‘To the Moated Grang I replied, very 
distinctly 

* Would it be an inn, Sir? 

“Inn, no,” IL replied ‘The Moated 
Grange, big country hous large estate 
racing stables Surely you must know 


where it is Do you know Wantage, and 
live here? Lasked, suddenly thinking that 
either I was in the wrong town or that the 
cabby belonged somewhere 


ignorant of the neighborhood 


else and wag 


















“Why, Sir,” said the rubicund driver, 
“I've lived here, man and boy, for forty 
year, and I never heerd tell of a Moated 
Grange. Would you mean Grange Hall, 
Lord Coventry's place?" 

“No, I don’t mean Grange Hall,” I re- 
plied, impatiently. ‘‘? mean the Moated 
Grange, where all those bulldogs and 
horses are. Surely you must know that.” 

Again the cab driver professed his ignor- 
ance. At one time I thought perhaps the 
whole thing was a bluff and that he was 
one of Mr. Croker’s English “ heelers” 
kept at the station for this very purpose. 
But convinced of the man’s honesty as well 
as of his ignorance, I consented to “ write 
it down’ while he went over to the village 
tavern to consult some oracle. He came 
back with the information that at a gath- 
ering of the oldest inhabitants of Wantage 
not one of them knew where “ the Moated 
Grange" might be, but that one man had 
heard his grandmother speak of such a 
place, but it had burned down in the last 
century. 


“Well, then, drive me out to Mr. Cro- 
ker’s house,"’ said I. 

“Mr. whose house, Sir?" 

“Mr. Croker's.”’ 

* Would you mean Mr. Bowler, the miller, 
Sir?"’ 

“No, I don't mean Bowler, the millér. I 
mean Mr. Croker, Richard Croker, the head 
of Tammany Hall.” 

That, I imagined, would settle it at once. 
But, to my amazement, the man told me he 
had “never heard tell of Richard Croker, 
and would | mind writing it down?’ Never 
heard of Richard Croker! And in Wantage, 
too! Surely, thought I, this man is crazy. 
[ therefore went along with him to the 
local hostelry, where I found a choice col- 
lection of Wantageites. These were the 
men who had said they did not know where 
“the Moated Grange" could be found. 
When I asked about Mr. Richard Croker 
they were equally ignorant. 

‘He died several years ago at Dorches- 
ter,”’ finally ventured oné man, slowly tak- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, ‘“ and he was 
a fine man, too.” 

‘““IT mean Mr. Croker of Tammany Hall.” 

** Don't you mean Wantage Hall, Sir?”"’ 

“No, I mean Tammany Hall.” 

“No place here, Sir, named Tammany 
Hall.” 

It appeared from the conversation that 
ensued that there were several places in 
the neighborhood called ‘ halls,’’ most of 
them country mansions, but none of them 
had a name resembling Tammany Hall. 

“It must be in some other part of the 
shire,"’ said one man. 


“T think [ heerd tell 
over near Coldash,"’ said another. ‘** There 
used to be a Crocker there, and he was 
by way of being a dealer in coals.” 

Taking a piece of paper, I wrote out in 
large, plain letters the words “ Richard 
Croker." My cabman handed it to the 
spokesman of the party. Without a word 
he passed it along to another. It was then 
given to a third man, who, never saying 
a word, looked at it bong and carefully, 
and then shook his head. A young wo- 
man, connected with the hotel, was then 
called into consultation, and she read out 
the name, “ Richard Croker.’’ A suspicion 
began to dawn upon my mind that the 
Wantageites could not read, and this I 
found subsequently to be the fact. The 
young woman of the hotel assured me that 
there was no such person as Richard Cro- 
ker living in Wantage, ‘“‘unless he had 
newly arrived.” 





of such a place 


“What business might he be in, Sir?” 

This was a poser for me. Finally I said: 
‘He is a statesman in a large way of busi- 
ness,” and the whole company laughed, 
thinking I was joking 

**He is the ruler of New York." 

As soon as I had uttered the words 
york,” the light of intelligence 
dawn upon the wiseacres. 

‘Oh, perhaps you mean the American 
gentlemen,” said one. ‘* Him that has taken 
the little house up the street 


“New 
began to 


* He lives in no little house up the street,’ 
said I ‘He lives at the Mouated Grange, 
a grand house.” 

‘Sure, | know who you mean now, Sir,” 
said the cabbie, eagerly. “ It is the gentle- 
man trom America. Come to think of it, I 
do believe his name is Croker, or some such 
name, though [| never heerd tell of Tam- 
many Hall There was another gentleman 
from America come to see him a fortnight 


aco, and | drove him out there, and he 
give me a bob for a tip 
‘Yes, and he had a funny name, too," 


said another member oft the 
‘He called himself *‘ Mr. Cram.” 


company. 





Remembering that J. Sergeant Cram had | 


been down at Wantage recently, I 
felt now that I was on the right track at 
last. £o into the cab I got and out I was 
driven to Mr. Croker'’s house 

A grievous disappointment met me there. 
The local importance of Mr. Croker at 
Wantage had been rapidly dwindling since 
I had actually reached the town. But this 
was nothing compared to the collapse that 
took place when the “ magnificent country 
house, old feudal castle, tenantry lodge, gate, 


actuall) 


| claiming that he bought it 


| quest has to be complied with and he walks 
out with his spoil unmolested. | 


standing close to the street and surrounded | you ‘refer I could prove to you, if it were 


‘by af ucre‘or two of ground. “Mere at fast | worth while, that it is nothing but ‘a dried- 


was the “ Moated Grange” of which every- 
body had read from Maine to California, 
and whose existence was almost unknown 
around the corner, 

There were numerous other houses like it 
in the immediate neighborhood, one of them 
inhabited by a retired Wantage butcher. 
It was not nearly so imposing as the poor- 
house, while the asylum for inebriate wo- 
men, for which Wantage is known through- 
out England, can give it cards and spades 
in grandeur. 

My remaining tilusions were rapidly dis- 
pelled as soon as I was received inside the 
structure. The armor, the “ oaken hall,” 
the stained glass windows with armorial 

the haunted chamber, and the 
whatever that might 
I looked for 


bearings, 
‘feudal staircase," 
be, were nowhere to be seen. 
the “ butler in gorgeous livery."’ He failed 
to materialize, I scrutinized the parlor for 
the ‘superb: furniture.’’ [| may not be an 
expert in this line, but I must say that Mr. 
Croker's furniture failed to astonish me 
by reason of its splendor. Nowhere in his 
house at Wantage could I find evidences of 
the grandeur I had read about, and I there- | 
fore put the whole thing down as a broken 
idol 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I | 
was informed that the ‘“ moat” actually | 
existed. Indeed, [ was taken out and with 
much solemnity shown this curiosity. But | 
when I mentioned the fact to a local anti- | 
quarian, as going to prove the great an- 
tiquity of the place, he. smiled. Then. he | 
laughed. 
“You Americans always amuse me,” he 





said, “by your gullibility in taking such 
things. My dear boy, don’t you know that 


most of the moats in England are fakes of | 
the worst kind? As for the moat to which 


up ditch which has simply been maintained 
for ornamental purposes. There was no 
house In that part of Wantage when moats 
were used, You will never find a moat, 
that is, a genuine, ancient moat, built for 
defense, anywhere except around a great 
feudal castle or considerable stronghold. 
The idea of a moat about a modern brick 
or stone residence is farcical, although 
there are many such tn England. ‘They are 
ali hambugs." 

I was curious to learn Wantage’s opinion 
of Mr. Croker; One man assured me that 
“the American gentleman" was “a re- 
tired tradesman.”’ 

“ What did he make his money out of?” 
I asked. 

“He used to be in a large way of busi- 
ness in New York, Sir. I heard that he kept 
the biggest shop on Broadway."’ 

But there were other theories, and the 
dense ignorance of the Wantage people not 
only about who Mr. Croker Is, but as to 
where America might be found, was a sur- 
prise to me until I got to know more about 
English country towns, and then I was 
rather astonished that they knew so much 
about him. 

Since I paid my first visit to ‘‘ the Moat- 
ed Grange" Mr, Croker has spent a great 
deal of time and money there, adding to 
the size of his house and the extent of his 
small grounds, and some of the English 
papers have taken to writing paragraphs 
about him from time to time. Therefore I 
take it he is better known in Wantage 
than when I first visited the town. I have 
no doubt, indeed, that there are actually 
people in Wantage at this date who have 
heard of Tammany Hall and could give you 
a more or less accurate description of that 
organization. A. E. M. 





BOOK THIEVES—AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 


ITH the advent of department mo 
W and the concentration and enlarge- 

ment of other shops the guild of 
shoplifters has gradually developed its 
* protession "’ into a high art in thievery, 
so that it is not an easy matter to effec- 
tually stop their pilfering. Perhaps the 
most difficult to apprehend among this 
gentry are those who make the large and 
fashionable book shops along Fifth Ave- 
nue ang the side streets their field of ac- 
tion, 

These stores do not keep a store detec- 
tive, except around the holidays, and hence 
it devolves on the clerks and even the of- 
tice boys to keep a sharp eye on all cus- 
tomers. 

In one of the large shops below Twenty- 
third Street the boy who attends to the 
door has become a very Gallagher in his 
ability to detect suspicious characters. He 
has established a system of simple signals 
which he employs to warn the chief sales- 
man of the entrance of any person whose 
appearance rouses his suspicions. 

Many of the book thieves are profes- 
sionals of sufficient standing to have their 
portraits in the Rogues’ Gallery, and with 
these the boy ‘as well as the clerks are 
quite familiar, But there are many new- 
comers in the business as well, mere ama- 
teurs, who steal books, not to sell them, but | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


because they have a fancy for such things, 
and who are generally without, but some- 
times with, the money to gratify their 
taste, 

The time of the year when overcoats are 
in’ order is the harvest time for the book 
thief. A man who comes into the store 
with both coat and overcoat open in front 
is watched closely by the employes, on the 
supposition that he may not be able to re- 
sist the temptation to put away a book 
under each arm and walk out without pay- 
them 

The weather, however, is not always 
taken into consideration by those who have 
an inclination to appropriate a few books. 
There is, among the professionals, an old 
woman who wears a cape even on the hot- ! 

} 


She approaches the stores wi 


ing ior 


test days, 


great caution, invariably peering through 
the glass and entering only when the clerks 
are in the rear of the store. When any one 
assist her in looking over the 

becomes angry and does not 


| 

| 

offers to | 
hesitate to express herself in very forcible | 
} 

| 

| 

| 


books she 


language, thereby hoping to distract the 
attention of the clerk. In some stores she 
is invariably conducted to the door as soon 
as her presence is discovered. 

A favorite trick of the book thief is to 
book off the ‘ 
when he knows he is not ob- 


enter the store and pick a 
front table, 
served. He then leisurely walks to the rear 
counters with the book in plaf™ view and 
asks to have it exchanged for another, 
the day before 
but does not like it As it is generally im- 


possible to disprove the 


assertion his re- 


rule the professional thief is hard 
He is cool, collected, and quick, | 


away with his 


AS @ 
to catch 
and generally gets booty. 
It is the 


is caught He betrays 


beginner or amateur who usually | 
himself frequently | 
Picking up a | 


pretends to read it, but his eyes 


by his hesitating demeanor. 
book he 
wunder over the top of the pages on the | 
those who may be watching 
who this is generally 


lock-out for 
him. A 
caught 

Sometimes these persons are of very good | 
farnily In such firm generaliy | 
either withdraws if he Has | 
been arrested, or permits the would-be thief | 
to go free after threatening him with ar- 
rest warning him never to visit the 
store again. 

Only a few days since a young 


man does 





cases the 
its complaint, 


anc 


man con- 


park,’ and even the celebrated “ moat" | nected with a large lithographic establish- 

resolved themselves into a small house ! ment, and whose previous record was 
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clean, was caught “with the goods on 
him" in a Fifth Avenue store. His fiancée, 
who belonged to a family of wealth and so- 
cial position, went to see the firm, and her 
pleadings secured his. release from the po- 
lice station, where he had spent the night. 

Iiow extensive these pilferings are is 
demonstrated by the recent experience of 
a firm on Fifth Avenue. They had on ex- 
hibition on a table near one of the windows 
a dozen copies of an expensive book. on 
natural history, the study of which society 
people are now making a fad. At 9 o'clock 
in the morning the head clerk personally 
arranged the volumes on the table. At 6 
o'clock in’ the afternoon, when the store 
closed, not a single copy was left, yet not 
a copy had been sold all day. 

Laughing to Order, 

T was In “The Butterflies"’ that Olive 
May became known as “ the laughing 
girl,’’ and fh “ Richard Carvel" she had 

a long laughing scene. 

“Mr. Frohman must like laughing, I 
think,’ she said, speaking of the latter 
play. “‘I know at one of the rehearsals I 
had laughed Mr. Drew out of the room, I 
had laughed some one else out, and still 
Mr. Frohman and said: 
*‘ Laugh, laugh.’ 

“* But,’ I answered, ‘I have been laugh- 
Ing straight along.’ 

“* That's all right,’ he said, ‘ keep it up, 
keep it up.’ I think I laughed for twenty 
minutes together in that play. 

* Difficult to laugh? Well, there is noth- 
ing [ would not undertake and think I could 
do if I had to. It is rather odd, but I think 
I laughed in the first part [I had in a 
dramatic school in Chicago. There was one 
scene in which the boy who was in it with 
me was to rant around the room and [ was 
to laugh. I did my very best and thought 
I was giving the jolliest sort of a laugh. 
But John Stapleton, who has just staged 
‘The Bonnie Brier Bush’ here, was our 
manager at the school and he thought dif- 
ferently. He is one of the most amiable of 
men, but he was very strict with the boys 
and girls he had under him then. We never 
thoughi of fright 
when we went before an audience, but we 
were afraid of the criticisms of Mr. Staple- 


nodded at me 





nervousness or stage 


ton in the wings 
** Laugh!" he shouted to me in that first 
play, ‘laugh, laugh, can't you?’ 
‘Il am laughing as hard as! can," I cried 
with the tears streaming 
but he was furious He 


down my face, 


tore around the 


stage waving his arms in the air, saying 
bad words, I am afraid, under his breath 
and shouting at the top of his lungs: 
‘Laugh! laugh! laugh! I say,’ and with 
tears trickling into my mouth I laughed 
and laughed to the very best of my abil- 


ity. When I want to laugh now I have only 


to think of that scene and I laugh spone- 
taneously 

* Bronco Annie" is what the members 
of the Arizona company at the Academy 
call Miss May, because of the prancing 
steed she rides every night in the play. 
Cochise, the bronco, has many playful 
tricks. 

He is stage broken and does his turn like 


a gentleman before the audience, but be- 
hind the scenes, before and afterward, he 
stunts,” show his 
Western bringing up He 
jumps, has known to sit. on his 
haunches and paw the air with 
his front 
killed a 
him at too close quarters 


‘ does apparently to 


dances and 
been 

playfully 
feet, and on one occasion nearly 
interviewed 
Miss May is an 
Western 


doesn't mind 


couple of men who 


expert rider, has had some good 
experience with 


at all. 


horses, and 


Winter Coming. 

Now is the time of the 

mercury is beginning to forget how 
room there is at the top. 


year when the 
much 
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HERE is much that is worthy of note 
in the geology, botany, and zodlogy 
of the humble streets. The last named 

branch of the science of the slums is par- 
ticularly of interest. 

The domestic animals of the people have 
features all their own and really reverse | 
somewhat the characteristics of their sev- | 
eral species as known on Fifth Avenue. | 

The horse, in the time-hohored phrase of 
the log school house, is a “ noble animal,” 
a beast to be trusted, a willing ally of man, 
a proud and haughty comrade of his mas- 
ter. Far different is the east side horse. 
Look at him as he backs that dray against 
the curb. He is an epitome of savage 
broken-heartedness. He hangs his head 
low down as if he felt ashamed of himself, 
his ears bend backward, he is brooding 
upon dark things, he knows not pride of 
race nor haughtiness of demeanor. He 
moves as though each step were a plank in 
a platform of protest; he moves because 
he must. He is, as it were, a living ana- 
tomical model, showing quite clearly the 
arrangement of a horse's ribs. No self-re- 
specting animal could be cheerful when he 
felt like a skeleton, and therefore he is 
not cheerful. No friendly smile lights up 
his equine countenance; instead, there is a 
gleam of vindictiveness about his glassy 
eye, a bite-you-if-l-could expression, Alas, 
he is a true degenerate, a- shabby chromo 
poorly copied from a Landseer. 





So also is the dog. No bounding welcome 
here, no joyous bark, no winsome tricks, 
no trustful, coaxing eyes, no wagging tail, 
no eager, eloquent expression on his fuce— 
in fact, he is largely a compound of. defi- 
ciencies, He is lacking in ears, hair, tail, 
and, above all, manners; in everything, .in- 
deed, that makes a dog a dog. He has no 
owner, so melancholy marks him for her 
own. There is a cast of ferocious distrust 
in his sinister eye, but mostly an abiding 
sorrow sits therein. He lives as the gods 
are good to him, on bits of refuse, old dis- 
carded bones, scraps—but chiefly upon a 
deep-seated sense of his personal wrongs. 
He seems to live for vengeance only, and 
is therefore swift and sudden death to all 
intruding canines and a source of intense 
and bitter woe to himself. | 


The cat, the soft, purring, ever-sleepy 
eat, who is the solace of lonely maiden- 
hood in Belgravia’s charmed circle—look 
at her poverty-ridden counterpart stretched 
upon the doorstep of the humble. house in 
which she has set up her Lares and Pen- 
ates! Her glance tells you she is a very 
shrew in character; her appearance, that 
she is a very slattern outwardly. Her hair 
grows in strips across her body; that comes 
from lying on the grates inside the area, 
to catch the warmth that comes up from 
below, a most uncatlike proceeding surely! 
She fears no foe, human or canine. She is 
an Amazon of catdom! 


Very early in life the kitten dies; that is, 
she becomes addicted to the prevailing vices 
of her mother, becomes a cat. She puts 
off the kittenish estate and starts upon the 
vicious paths of maturity. She walks with 
a swinging gait that suggests confirmed 
inebriety. If some wandering dog ‘ chiv- 
vies "’ her into a Corner up goes:her infant 
back and she spits and swears with a pre- 
cocious ferocity that is eloquent of ‘mis- 
spent youth. She is not a kitten at all, but 
a miniature cat. In these days when some 
men find it hard to get rid of their super- 
fluous wealth, might it not be a kindly 
thing to establish a house of correction and 
instruction for the salvation and reclaim- 
ing of these small cats? There ts a great 
work to be done among them. 


Nevertheless, these cats are a kind of 
label upon the character of the houses 
where they dwell. If by any chance the cat 
upon the steps should purr and be prone to 
rub against the legs of the passer-by who 
stops to look at her, be very sure the peo- 
ple in that house, poor and wretched 
though they may be, have tasted of the 
milk of human kindness. An echo of savy- 
ing grace is in the purr of the cat. Think 
kindly of that house and of the people of 
it. If she be full of gross humors, shy, re- 
pellent, inclined to spit, turn and wend 
away from that ill-omened doorstep before 
it be dark. 

Besides this trinity of conventional pets 
the denizens of the squalid quarters have 
taken into their homes other zodlogical 
specimens, many and wonderful in their 
variety. 

An energetic circus man would fit up 


an itinerary caravan quite respectably 
if he spent two or three days in a house-to- 


house canvass of the pets of the poor. Less 
various collections thar the would make 
have been exhibited and far less intelligent, 
for here, as elsewhere, the pets become 
members of the family and acquire habits 
in accordance, Here, again, one cannot 
help but notice how different are their 
manners from the manners of their 
aristocratic cousins in the homes of the 
well-to-do. Here the sociologist may find 
an excellent example of the influence of 
environment, 


Rabbits are not at all uncommon in the 
houses of the poor. In the home of the 
humble artisan, the cobbler, the laborer, 
you will find Bunny leading a metropolitan 
life. She has the same shy skip and jump, 
the same scared looking attitude, the same 
long ears and tuft of a tail, but there the 
species characteristics cease and she begins 
to be an east side rabbit. She will dine off 
a turnip top or a plece.of potato as readily 
as off a tender cabbage leaf; she has be- 
come a novice in the ignoble art of being 
a scavenger; she is coarse where she should 











be dainty—in she-t, she is a Philistine to 


half the ethics of her kind. Nevertheless | 


the children love her and maul her about, 
and she bears it all without a protest. 

A funny pet is a coon, He has a light of 
mischief in his eye; he roves, about the 
house, as restless as the proverbial spider 
on a hot stove. It is not that his conscience 
troubles him at all, for he has none, neyer 
had one. He is a born thief, but he is a 
very gentlemanly thief. Therefore he must 
be called a kleptomaniac. He is the bunco 
man of petdom and a constant source of 
delight to the ragged little MacGregors to 
whom he belongs. 

‘Dat coon,” said ‘‘Mug"’ MacGregor, 
“oh, he's de ting what puts all de oder 


pets of de east side in a trance! You'd | 


oughter see him when he trows de grub 
inter him—he'’s as good as dat juggulur 
what persents at Keith's!” 


While he was talking Mr. Coon was en- 
gaged in a furtive attempt to make a meal 
off a stray rag doll that lay in the corner 
of the room, but when the boy turned 
around the coon was the most démure beast 
that ever walked. He is a pet worth while, 
that coon! 


A little white pig is the pet of an Irish 
family on Duane Street. His only virtues 
are his youth and unobtrusiveness. Prop- 
erly he is a piglet, for he has not yet ac- 
quired the whole estate of pigdom, but, 
judging from the house he lives In, he is 
in an exceHent position to learn more about 
being low down, dirty, and disreputable 
than any pig that ever made his home be- 


neath a dining room table in County Cork. | 


If he does not neglect his oppdrtunities he 
will certainly become the’ black sheep of 
his race, if such a*“ bull” is excusable. 
However, just now he is a pig fn: clover, 
for he can eat scraps and rubbish and dirt 
to his heart's content in his present pen. 
All the affection of a*famtly of “ guin- 


nies "" on Mott ‘Street is lavished upon ‘a | 


dilapidated, mussed-up-looking black hen. 
She wabbles to and fro across the area, 
aimless, formless, almost featherless. Her 
appearance tells you that she hasn't 
enough ambition to lay an egg, under any 
circumstances. She-plainty feels that her 
life has been a series of flat- failures and 
She gazes back ‘upon her past with tear- 
dimmed, watery eyes. She is the saddest 
of spectacles. Resignedly she lets the chil- 


dren take her in their arms and clutter to ; 


her in their soft Italian way, and some- 
times she is even enthusiastic enough to 
answer them. Mostly, however, silence is 
her portion, and blank despair, as becomes 
a self-respecting hen whose feathers look 
like oases in a desért of polished skin. She 
is a sad and battered wreck and deserves 
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to go where good hens go, wherever that is. 
Down in the sailor homes one tinds the 
true assortment of pets, for the roving 
sailor lads bring home all sorts of queer, 
uncanny beasts and birds and reptiles from 
foreign lands. Not very far from Brooklyn 
Bridge, in a glass box set in the window, 
reposes.a reptile that looks like a. huge 
chameleon, and may have been an iguana 
from South America. Three children petted 
and handled the sealy reptile with evident 
delight, and he didn’t seem to object in the 


| slightest. 
“That's the limit!*’ said the stroller, 
which only proved that he didn't know all 
| about New York and the queer things in 
it, for not a block away is a home where 
they keep a small green snake that one of 
the boys brought from Cuba. It is perfectly 
tame, may be freely handled, and its owner 
assures visitors that it will not bite. 
Monkeys easily ‘hold first place, on the 
score of numbers, in the category of sailor 
pets, and a great variety of these interest- 
| ing G¢reatures might be gathered in New 
York if one could persuade their worship- 
| ping owners to give them up. When first 
they become citizehs of the United States 
| they are covered with hair, most of them, 
| that is, and are therefore attired as be- 
| comes law-abiding mémbers of monkey- 
dom, but within a few months they begin 
to be decidedly décolleté in their attire, 
| scanty of their covering, short of hair, in 
|} fact, to speak. badly. Where once Jocko 
was a thing of grace and beauty, compara- 
tively, he becomes a sight, a disgrace to 
his race, the abhorred of all self-respecting 
| monkeys. Without doubt he feels his posi- 
}| tien keenly; instead of smiles he wears 
| upon his speaking eountenance an air of 
; settled gloom; his antics hecome grotesque 
| in their lugubriousness; he lapses into a 
j sorrowfu! silence; he fades away and be- 
| comes a ghost: Which ts very sad. 
If one has a taste for seeing queer birds 
} 
| 
} 
| 





he may easily. gratify it by visiting this 
corner of the’ town. Parrots, finches, 
canaries, pigeons, crows, linnets, black- 
birds—these are the common ones of the 
smaller birds. The parrots and crows are 
perfectly. disreputable in most instances, 
and would certainly be blackballed by any 
social club among their feathered country- 
men... The language of the former, in the 
comparatively rare eases when they are 
loquaciously . inclined, reeks of the bar- 
room and the ship's quarters. If the latter 
fails to talk he makes up for this defi- 
ciency by. his general cussedness. He is an 
inveterate thief, a skulking, sombre, gloomy 
criminil, whose character is ‘blazonéd* in 
his color and demeanor. 

The other birds seem to preserve better 
their innocence and birdliness, to coin a 
word to suit the case.- Yet they probably 

| sing sad lays of exile and unhappiness. 

Does birdland boast a Thomas Moore to 
frame, for these expatriated ones, melo- 
dious laments for lands and homes they 
loved? 

The zodlogy of the “ other half "’ well re- 
pays a certain study, Cc. M. KEYS. 

















HE man who made the discovery many 
long years ago that a little tapered 
cylinder of cork was the very best 

bottle stopper has only been exceeded as a 
practical genius by those who, within the 
past century, have set themselves ta work 
to improve upon and undo this early in- 
vention, and to get upon the market any- 
thing else than a “ cork.'"’ On both hands 
there have been successes, the cork people 
having by improved machinery reduced 
there price so that there is still to-day 
nothing cheaper for the closing of a bottle; 
the patent stopper men for their part, hav- 
ing shut off avenue after avenue for the 
use of corks, coming to absolutely control 
certain lines of trade. : 


Yet the beginning of the end may almost 
certainly be seen ‘‘as through a glass, 
darkly."” After five centuries of use the 
cork-closing bottles are passing, slowly and 
with many an effort to hold their own, but 
passing nevertheless. Rubber, metal, glass, 
pasteboard, and pulp are the new cover- 
ings of the day that here and there are 
taking the cork’s place. There are finan- 
cial rewards almost beyond the bounds of 
the imagination for the inventor who hits 
the popular taste for a cork substitute, or 
if not for the inventor, at least for the 
lucky manufacturer who manages to lease 
good stopper patent rights. Here in down- 
town New York is the case of one man who 
shrewdly saw the value of one stopper 
patent, bought up the right to manufact- 
ure, and before the patent had run out 
cleared in profits between four and five 
millions of dollars, 


What gives the inventor his hopes of 
making a “strike'’ on some stopper or 
other is the fickleness of the makers and 
purveyors of certain liquids, milk and beer, 
for example, and the like uneasiness on 
the part of people who “ put up” fruit, all 
of whom will gladly and speedily desert 
their old favorite stoppers for any good 
new thing that appears on the market, 
provided it is cheap and practicable. It is 
the exception when any bottle-closing de- 
vice has the field for any length of time. 
Unless it has unusual strength and excel- 
lence it is elbowed out very quickly in 
favor of another patent. But such is the 
demand that even the shortest lease of life 
makes one of these patents profitable and 
worth many hours of study. 

Thus bottle stoppers have come to be one 
of the chief cries at the Patent Office in 
‘Washington, an incredible number of ap- 


plications having been received for these 
~ a | : « 


PASSING GF CORK STOPPERS 


devices, a mighty number of patents hav- 
ing been issued in the past few years. The 
simple, insignificant little fastenings seem 
to have aroused the inventive genius of 
| the average American more, almost, than 





any other class of articles. What he in- 
vents in response to the demand is fre- 
quently curious, always ingenious, seldom 
simple enough to manufacture and°to use 
for the trade to take it up. Yet, undis- 
couraged, he—or some one else—continues. 
Interesting and strange novelties, caps, 
fasteners, stoppers, crowd some table or 
some closet shelf in the office of every big 
bottle manufacturer. They are the clever 
devices that have gained patents but are 
not quite practical successes. Probably 
the business man, sitting down at his desk 
and figuring on the proposition, finds that 
they will cost too much to make—that 
their taking up will prove a poor commer- 
cial risk for him. Or, again, it may be 
that the cap or stopper can be made quite 
reasonably, but that once made and put 
out it would prove too complicated for the 
general public. Some of these devices, 
indeed, are so clever that it seems a pity 
they must be lost to the world or wait for 
a problematical simplifying. Yet this is 
what one sees in these “ bettle graveyards " 
in New York's “ Glasstown,” which is 
bounded by the streets of Murray, Broad- 
way, Vesey, and Greenwich. 


It is when one gets a glance over the 
patent records in one of these lofts that he 
comes to realize fully what a remarkable 
fascination devices for the closing of the 
modern bottle have had over the American 
inventor. The list is enormous, and in each 
division there are from ten to fifty patents. 


It would be strange indeed if some of 
these hundreds of devices did not prove 
formidable rivals for the simple little cork. 
And this is just what has been the out- 
come. Proportionately, as the years go 
on, the cork of cork becomes less and less 
a factor in the bottle trade. More of the 
old-fashioned corks (in number) are, as a 
matter of fact, sold, but the demand and 
supply of patent fasteners, caps, and tops 
increases at a far greater ratio. Fruit 
jars have long since had patent tops, beer 
is seldom sold in any other way, and with- 
in the past two or three years milk has 
come to be put up in bottles that have little 
covers of metal. Citrate of magnesia bot- 
tles have now a special “top” or stopper 
of their own. ey" 

+ Nor do these end the list of the supplant- 
ers of the cork. Rubber corks are made in 
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quantities and have attained great populare 
ity. . 
While wine and liquor boftles are -still 
closed in the traditional fashion, it?.has 
come to be the custom in the café trade, 
where pint and half-pint bottles in. the 
form of flasks are filled for pocket use, to 
bring into -play those fitted with patent 
stoppers, most frequently screw tops of 
metal. The pocket liquor bottle of the 
day has now another variation. There .is 
fitted into the neck a shell of cork, and 
into this a glass stopper goes. The liquid 
swells the cork shell slightly, and the glass 
stopper thus fits in tightly, needing sev- 
eral twists when the contents are wanted. 


To-day where the old cork holds its favor 
is where the bottle whose contents it pro- 
tects is kept only until emptied. New cork- 
cutting machinery turns out corks of cork 
so cheaply and speedily that nothing else is 
worth while. With patent medicines and 
with the greater percentage of drugs this is 
But for bottles of a better grade 
the glass stopper has come into vogue. 
Something that is not generally known is 
that with ground glass bottles and stop- 
pers no stopper can ever fit the neck of any 
other bottle than that one it was original- 
ly made for. The tiny ridges and channels 
in the neck and stopper face fit together 
as do the parts of a complicated lock. 


the case. 


The primitive bottle, made of glass just at 
the close of the Middle Ages, had at first 
(in Germany) a stopper of wax. But cork 
took its place very soon, almost imme- 
diately, indeed, and there is no record of 
the wax stopper having been used any- 
where else than among the Germans. 


Unique among the specialties of bottie 
closing of the day is the ‘‘ poison stopper,"’ 
sometimes wholly of glass, again with a 
giass top surmounting an ordinary cork. 
This stopper is made of blue glass, as is 
the bottle into which it fits, and its upper 
section is eovered over with sharp points. 
By day it shows plainly what the bottle 
contains; at night the sharp points: would 
give warning to any one trying to open it. 
Glass tops to ordinary corks are coming 
more-and more into use, but like every 
other glass ‘stopper, these are only for the 
high-class drug or perfume trade. 


Since the beer “manufacttirer “uséS™ his 
bottles over and over dgain-the question of 
a ‘patent stopper at once appealed to him, 
and very many of the stopper patents of 
the past ten or fifteen yéars* have been 
directed toward the brewers. There are 
rapid changes of fashion in these, and a 
curious phase of the stopper question, 
especially as applied to beer bottles, Is that 
for the past quarter of a century every 
stopper that has, been a succéss in’ this 
country has fatled in England, and every 
Snglish success has made no way here. 
Why this has been so no one can say, but 
it stands as a fact. 


The manufacturer in New . York who 
made very nearly $5,000,000 in turning out 
a certain famous beer bottle stopper, held 
almost a monopoly of that field while the 
patent rights lasted, and after the patent 
had run out it was manufactured on every 
hand, and, with its price run down, had 
a large sale for a long time thereafter. At 
the height of its success the man who had 
control of it was offered $25,000 for the 
English rights. He emphatically refused 
the proposition, and shortly afterward 
sailed for England himself to manufacture 
it there. - To his surprise and chagrin the 
stopper never sold at all in British terri- 
tory. The English plant was a failure; and 
was. soon closed out. England took so Httle 
to what had for years been the greatest 
American beer stopper that the manufact- 
urer not only lost the $25,000 he could have 
secured, but quite as much more in trying 
to build up the trade. 


The beer and soda stopper patents have 
been legion. Every sort of mechanical de- 
vice and principle has been applied to them, 
the only practical restriction being that 
whatever it is it shall be simple to operate 
ard inexpensive to make. To these another 
might be added—that it shall be of a mech- 
anism that shall not get out of order easily. 
The mechanism of the day, and this is not 
alone for soda and beer bottles; but also 
for milk and now coming into use for fruit 
jars, is the eccentric, In which a double 
wire loosely clasping the neck of the bot- 
tle when pushed up, raises the stopper 
cleanly and easily. Until recently this 
stopper was made of metal and rubber, A 
recent improvement is to have its top of 
porcelain and its bottom, where the liquid 
touches it, also a porcelain tip. 

A stopper that was famous in its day— 
and its day, it may be said, is by no means 
over yet—was a glass ball fitted firmly 
in the bottle’s neck, held tight as a drum 
there by the gas inside. A sharp, quick 
poke or punch with a stick or rod forced 
the glass ball in with a report, and the bot- 
tle was open. Another stopper had a rub- 
ber disk raised by a tinned wire twisted 
into a good spring. A newer one has a sim- 
ple tin cap that fits tightly over the bot- 
tle’s top and can be readily pried off with 
a penknife blade. An aluminium disk with 
a cork gasKet over the top is yet a further 
device, very simple and effective. 

Stoppers grow simpler, more easy to han- 
dle, and more artistic in design each year. 
In 1861 the first patent fruit jar with a 
glass top was invented. It was known as 
“ atmospheric,” and was a noted jar in its 
time. The cooling off of the hot fruit 
sealed the top and made the jar airtight. A 
knife point inserted under the top broke 
the seal, and the jar could then be easily 


opened. 





It Follows. 


Why is a rich girl like the steamship 
Deutschland? 

Because, when she goes ahead, one ig 
sure to see a swell after her, _ ms 
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The Chimes of New York 


and Their 
Ringers. 
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E would not be a true New Yorker 
who has not gone on a New Year's 
night to hear the chimes of old 

Trinity Church. It is probable that as the 
old beils ring out the salutation to the new 
year few among those who throng the 
streets of the neighborhood think of the 
hand that is operating the mechanism by 
which the tunes are produced. One likes 
to think that the bells are pealing a re- 
frain of their own, that in the Trinity 
tower there is some mysterious spirit 
which pours itself out through the bells, But 
there is a man way up in that tower, a 
man who has been ringing those bells for 
nearly thirty years. He has rung them so 
long that he has come to love tiem, and, 
however musicians may differ with him, 
he stoutly maintains that Old Trinity pos- 
sesses the most splendid peal of bells in 
all the land. 

“To ring chimes one must put his heart 
into the work,’ said Albert Mieslahn, the 
Trinity bell, ringer. ‘‘ We cannot produce 
the same modulation with bells that we 
can with a piano or organ, but the touch 
can be very distinctive. It is something 
indefinable. ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ 
can be easily played on a plano by almost 
any but let a real artist play it and 
one’s deepest emotions are stirred. It is 
the same way, in a measure, with bells. 
The levers by which they are rung might 
be numbered and any one might pull them 
in the proper order, but to get the real 
musical effect there must be feeling. The 
ringer must put his heart into what he is 
doing.” 

The man who said this has, for nearly 
thirty years, climbed the ninety-two steps 
leading up to the bell stand of Trinity 
tower, three times every Sunday and once 
on saints’ days. For twenty-three years of 
that time he has had full and unassisted 
charge of the chimes, and has missed only 
one Sunday in all those years, and no serv- 
ices whatever except on that Sunday. Mr. 
Mieslahn is a retired business man. When 
he first became interested in chime ring- 
ing he was a bank clerk, and his labors 
required his presence in Wall Street, under 
the shadow of Old Trinity, every day. He 
inquired of the sexton about the chimes 
and became acquainted with the chimer. 


one, 


Old Trinity's bell ringer in tnose days 
was James E. Aloff, in his time a noted 
musician. Among other performances, he 
was the first violinist for Jenny Lind 
when she sang at Castle Garden. His old 
violin is now in the possession of Mr. Mies- 
lahn, who purchased it from Aloff's widow. 
Old Trinity's chimes were the first in the 
country, and Aloff was the first chimer. 
He, too, loved those Trinity bells, and it 
Was many years before he would allow 
Mieslahn or any one else to play them. But 
the pioneer chimer died, and what more 
Matural than that his pupil should step 
into his place? 


And so, during all these years, Mr. Mies- 
lahn has operated the cumbersome and 
prosaic-looking apparatus which rings the 
bells. There are only ten notes which can 
be played, and Mr. Mieslhan performs en- 
tirely by note. During these thirty years 
he has been collecting music, and he says 
that he now has about 2,600 pieces, all of 
which can be played upon the Trinity bells. 
Sometimes this chimer adds to his col- 
lection a composition of his own. When 
the boroughs of New York were combined 
into the Greater City, and there was a 
great celebration on the New Year's night 
of its consummation, the bells of Old 
Trinity pealed a tune its composer called 
“Good-bye to Old New York.” “It did not 
seem to me that any one had a better right 
than Old Trinity to sing that refrain,’’ said 
Mr. Mieslahn in speaking of the composi- 
tion. 


The 
* change 
call it, 


learning 
ringing,”’ 
was purely 


of chime-ringing, 
as the initiated 
a hobby of Mr. Mies- 
lahn’'s in the days when he was a bank 
clerk, and even now when he plays so 
regularly, it is still a mere hobby. “I 
have to carry some 235 pounds of avoir- 
dupois up those ninety-two steps,”’ he says, 
“and by the time I have got through with 
half an hour of ringing, I have had a 
large amount of very healthful exercise.” 


or 
would 


But there is more affection for those bells 
in his work than the desire of the exer 
cise, in the opinion of those who have 
known Mr. Mieslahn longest. He knows 
their metallic composition, he knows all 
their peculiarities, for bells do have pe- 
culiarities and eccentricities. It takes a 
bell a long time to tell that it is not itself 


in all respects, but it manages to tell the 


story eventually to him who is listening. 
The clappers in the Trinity bells are 
very much flattened now," said Mr. Mies- 
lahn, ‘‘and I am hoping to fix them up 
and turn them around by next Summer 


When that is done, our chimes will be even 


better than they are now. You know that 
years of the pounding such as a bell gets 
tends to wear a hole in its side, and the 
position of the clapper must be changed. 
A bell does not preserve its tone after it 


has been very much worn.”’ 


* Will the bells of Trinity soon have to be 


replaced with new ones?” was asked 
‘No, indeed; it will never be possible to 

duplicate those bells They were for the 

most part cast in Europe, and in the old 
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days they made bells better than they do 
now. Then they knew how much. copper 
and how much tin to uge and get the best 
effect. Now, they do not use the more 
valuable metal quite so much, A good bell 
should have about three-quarters copper 
and one-quarter tin. Nowadays the ten- 
dency is to put about 60 per cent. copper 
and 40 per cent. tin, 
bells are the best this country will ever 
have, and when they are worn out nothing 
but inferior ones can be substituted for 
them.” 


On week days Albert Mieslahn is a famil- 
iar figure on Wall Street. He is often seen 
in the office of a certain banking house. 
Yet few of the regular denizens of the 
street know that it is one of their number 
who on saints’ days leaves a banking office 
and ascends the Trinity tower to ring the 
chimes, to whose music they are so accus- 
tomed. And Mr. Mieslahn is interested in 
chimes all over the country. He ts invited 
over and over again to the new chimes of 
some church in a distant city. Sometimes 
he accepts these invitations, though he says 
as the years increase his fondness for trav- 
eling does not grow apace. He inaugurated 
the chimes for the Trinity Cathedral in 
Omaha, Neb., for example. He played first 
on the chimes.of a Catholic church at Dan- 
bury, Conn., and he has inaugurated others. 


‘*Many people seem to have a sentiment 
about the first tunes that shall be played 
on their bells,’’ he said. ‘It is customary 
to ‘ring the changes’ first, that is, some of 
the changes. 
peal of bells is capable would take years in 
many cases—years of continuous playing. 
But there are certain conventional changes, 


Those old Trinity © 


invented a keyboard some eighteen inches 
long, which could be operated by any one 
who tould plky the plano or“organ. The 
keyboard was connected by electric wires 
| with nineteen pneumatic bell engines, one 
corresponding to each bell. The first peal 
rung by the new contrivance was “ Adeste 
Fideles,"" An automatic clock device was 
attached to the mechanism by which the 
bell engines rendered the ‘“‘ Angelus” and 
“De Profundis four times daily. 


But this device did not work satisfactor- 
ily. Various repairs were made in it, but 
all to no avail. The bells ranged in weight 
from 270 to 6,000 pounds, and it was no 
easy matter to strike them just exactly as 
desired on every occasion. While this ‘de- 
vice was used, the organist of the cathe- 
dral played the bells. But in August of 
this year an improved hand-ringing appa- 
ratus was installed, merely a modern form 


, of the mechanism in use at old Trinity, 


and so far this has worked very satisfac- 
torily. The chimer is a son of the bell- 
ringer for St. Thomas's Church, where 
there is another excellent peal of bells. 
Nineteen beels are an unusually large peal, 
and even now it remains to be seen how 
successfully they can be operated with the 
new apparatus, 


One of the finest peals of bells in New 
York is in St. Agnes's Episcopal Chapel, 
on Ninety-second Street, between Columbus 
and Amsterdam Avenues, There are only 
four bells, and but few tunes can be played 
upon them. These four bells are of an un- 
usual quality, and are considered so good 
that a paid operator is employed to ring 
them. These bells constitute what is known 
as a Westminster, or Cambridge peal. 
This peal is so named from the fact that 
bells of just the same notes are used in the 
tower over Westminster Hall, the Parlia- 
ment Building, in London. There they ring 
the ‘‘ Westminster Changes.’’ These are 
said to have been composed by Handel, 


| and were borrowed by Westminster from 
j the Church of St. Mary, at Cambridge. The 


To play all of which a large | 


running up and down the scale, playing the | 


Westminster or St. Mary's peal, &c., which 
are generally played. Then, chimes are oft- 


en the gift of some one who wishes a par- 
ticular tune to be the first that shall be 
played on them. ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’ is a favorite.” 

Old Trinity's chimes were put into piace 
fn 1846. The church had a peal of three 


bells as far back as the beginning of the | 


nineteenth century, but not any regular 
chimes. In 1846 the full octave of bells 
was installed, and they were rung at first 
in the old English way of a man to a bell. 
In England, which is the home of chim- 
ing, even small village churches gener- 
ally having their peals of bells, it was in 
former days customary for a certain group 
of villagers to take great delight in them- 
selves playing the chimes of the parish 
church. They would have a leader and he 
would *eep the time and direct the man 
who was to sound the next note. Some 
groups of these ringers attained great ex- 
pertness at the chiming, and there was a 
time when bell chiming contests between 
rival groups were held. 

At Old Trinity, 
not work so well, 


however, this plan did 

Some of the chimers 
lived a considerable distance from the 
church, and they would be irregular in 
their attendance. It was then decided that 
some method by which one man could ring 
the bells should be devised. The cumber- 
some device that still stands was then put 
into place, and Aloff was put in charge of 
it. This device connects each bell with a 
lever, and, with the expenditure of con- 
siderable muscular effort, the chimer oper- 
ates these levers. 


Effort was made in several other parts 
of this country to ring bells in the old Eng- 
lish way, but nowhere did it succeed, either 
in Boston or Philadelphia, where the most 
assiduous efforts in this direction were 
made. It is a long step from this method 
te the electric machine by which the bells 
of Grace Church are rung, and there are 
many who do not think the Grace Church 
method is so good as the old-fashioned 
plan. They say that this modern device 
must in the very nature of the case pro- 
cuce a mechanical result; that there can 
never be any feeling put into the playing. 

At Grace Church the chimer is a woman, 
Miss Bertha Thomas by name. She has 
been the chimer for nearly ten years, and 
during that time she has on most days 
played the bells three or four times a day. 
She succeeded H. C. Higby, the artist whe 
for many years the Grace Church 
chimer, he, too, ringing the bells merely as 
a hobby. At Grace Church the operator 
sits in front of a small organ-shaped 
structure, with the keys in shape and size 
like those of an organ. Each key is at- 
tached to an electric wire, and the striking 
of it makes the connection, which is not 
broken until the bell is struck by the clap- 
The response is instantaneous, but it 


was 


per, 





is always the same. Notwithstanding this, 
however, there is a silvery tone to the 
Grace Church bells which has made them 
noted. <A unique feature of them is that | 
each bell is a memorial to some rector or 
benefactor the church has had. Tablets 
telling of these persons are on the first 
floor of the tower. 


The largest peal of bells in. the city is at 


St. Patrick's Cathedral. The peal is of 
nineteen bells, and the problem of ringing 
them is so very extensive and complicated 
that many years have been consumed in 


satisfactory plan. When 
arrived, the Trustees of the 
advertised for an original device 
After a public competition, 
awarded 


arriving at a 
the bells first 
cathedral 
to ring them. 


the contract was 
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; to the Mexican mind. 


| the Thieves’ Market. 


to a man who' 





notes are the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
of the major scale. The peal at St. Agnes’s 
Chapel is said to be the largest peal 


ar- 
ranged for swinging in this country. The 
largest bell in this quartet weighs 7,000 


pounds. 


There is a set of chimes operated by 
electricity in Grace Church Chapel, but 
the electrical device there has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. There are other fine 
sets of chimes in St. Michael’s Church, at 
Second Avenue and One Hundred and 
Twenty-second Street, and in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, in East Eighty-elghth 
Street. One of the most musical peals of 


bells in the city is in the old St. John’s 
Church, at Clifton, Staten Island, a church 


for a long time attended by members of 
the Vanderbilt family. This peal was first 


rung by Chester Meneely of Troy, N. Yo 
one of the best chimers in the country. 

is father was a bell manufacturer, and 
since childhood he has been pinging bells. 
One of his first tunes on the St. John's 
bells was “The Bluebells of Scotland.” 
This he played with variutions. He rings 
bells in such a way as to play the acciden- 
tal as well as full notes, sometimes strik- 
ing three bells at once to produce a cer- 
tain desired effect. 

A church in which many New York peo- 
ple are interested is the old Trinity Church, 
in Newport. It is the second oldest church 
edifice in the country, and has one of the 
best peals of bells. These beils are oper- 
ated by G. Oman, another of the few well- 
known chimers in the United States. Other 
specially notable peals are in the Univer- 
salist Church at Meriden, Conn.; the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception at 
Cleveland, Ohio., and St. Peter’s Church at 
Troy, N. Y. These St. Peter's bells are 
chimed every evening just about dusk, and 
the privilege of hearing them is one of the 
features of a trip from Saratoga to New 
York. The Troy boats which meet the 
Saratoga trains usually leave for New 
York at just about the time when the bells 
peal. 

Notwithstanding the growing popularity 
of chimers, for churches throughout the 
country are installing peals in their stee- 
ples, a well-known chimer said a few days 
ago that there was not a corresponding 
development of the ability to ring chimes. 

“Why, in many cases,” said this bell 
ringer, ‘‘ the chiming is left to the sexton 
or to any one else who will volunteer to do 
the work. It is for this reason that chimes, 
in so many cases, are considered a failure. 
No one rings them who understands the 
art. Only a few churches in the whole 
country pay their chimers, and in scarcely 
any case is the salary more than $100 a 
year. 

“A good peal of bells costs from $6,000 
to $10,000, How absurd to pay such a 
price and then expend almost nothing to 


get the best effect from the bells. In 
seme cases, notably in the church at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., the rectors and pase 


tors of churches have studied the art of 
chiming and done the bell ringing them- 
selves. The effect has been to produce 
real music—such music as should always 
be produced from a good peal of bells.” 
The latest development of chimes is the 
tubular bell. It was thought that by the 
use of tubes results quite as good as 
those obtained with bells could be pro- 
duced. There is a fine peal of tubes in 
the Union Theological Seminary Chapel in 
this city. The tone of the tubes is uncer- 
tain, however, and very much affected by 
weather conditions, The tubular peals 
have not, so far, proved a success except 
for indoor effect. 





THIEVES’ MARKET IN MEXICO. 





ITY OF MEXICO, Oct.22.—If you want 

E to know the time in tne City of Mex- 

ico; if you need household goods, 
objects of art or of personal adornment; 
in fact, if there is anything you desire, 
from a pincushion to a red-hot stove—just 
ask a policeman. 

He will point the way to the Thieves’ 
Market without any more idea of laws that 
deal with those who receive stolen goods 
than if you had asked him the way to the 
home of President Diaz. He will not hesi- 
tate to tell you that it is directly across 
the street from the National Palace, east 
of the Zocalo—the park of the peons—and 
that if you are timid about the size of the 
load you wish to take there the gate is 
large enough to drive the biggest truck 
through without inconvenience. It is a 
very simple matter to find the Thieves’ 
Market. 

It is no small establishment, but a city 
institution, with a court as large as a city 
block, and it is crowded from morning to 
night with those who are looking for bar- 
gains without the slightest idea of moral 
wrong in buying stolen goods. Indeed, it 
is stated that now and then persons find 
property once belonging to them exposed 
there for sale at prices so reasonable that 
it would be absurd to go to law about it 
and lay up against the delightfully conven- 
jent ‘‘mafiana” the trouble of appearing 
in court. 

The market is just what 
plies—a thieves’ market, where 
not corrupt, because there is 
stream of purchasers for goods 
lous prices. Nothing remains in stock over 
a few days. Spread out on tables or piled 
high on the ground, can be found samples 
of almost anything, for the Mexican 
“‘ratero”’ is not particular what he steals. 
The thieves do not themselves act as the 
salesmen, for this would be dishonest even 
They dispose of their 
plunder either for a lump sum or take a 
commission from the sellers. 


its name im- 
moths do 
always a 
at ridicu- 


There is no assortment of goods as to 
class or kind It is a case of pick and 
choose. Crockery, cutlery, tinware, and 


cooking utensils are the main staples, for 


the Mexican is careless and the thieves of 
his kind find this sort of plunder easy to 
get and with a ready market. The pro- 
prictor of one of the well-known local 
restaurants admits that nearly all his 
knives, forks, and table linen come from 


He makes it a point 

regularly to visit there to replenish what 

may have been stolen from his own place. 
But it is perhaps in the line of curiosities, 


books, and objects of art that the Thieves’ 
Market is most interesting. The libraries 
ef the monks, scattered in the war of re- 
form, are represented now and then. The 
thieves, of course, know nothing of the 
vaiue of the books. 
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Recently a folio of Shakespeare, bound 
fn vellum, in splendid condition, notwith- 


standing the long-ago date of its publica- 
tion, was picked up by a book lover for 
$1.50 in Mexican silver. Several bibliophiles 
of the United States have regular agents 
in the Thieves’ Market, and it pays them. 
With Maximilian and his court many rare 
works of art came to Mexico. In the rush 
away from Mexico these were left behind. 
Within the last month a fan, beyond doubt 
by Watteau, was bought in the Thieves’ 
Market for $8. The painting is still bright, 
the lace exquisite and rare, and the ivory 
sticks, inlaid with gold, are still intact. 
Mexico's many wars 
country an arsenal 


nave made the 
of obsolete weapons. 
Swords, guns, and firearms from the time 
of Cortez to the present decade can 
be picked -up in the Thieves’ Market for 
little or nothing. Some of them, outside of 
their value as curios, are of intrinsie 
werth, as an American discovered not long 
ago. He bought for a trifle an old sword, 
tarnished and dirty. The style of the hilt 
pleased him. Wien he had it cleaned he 
found that scabbard, hilt, and blade were 
inlaid with rich gold of marvelous artistic 
dosign. 





Rabbit Had a Peculiar Gait. 


There is a sportsman’'s club on one of the 
lakes of Sullivan County, 
new member last month 
ing. The old members talked enthusiastic. 
ally of the excellent sport to be had shoote 
ing rabbits by moonlight. The new one was 
very anxious to try it. 


and thither came a 
for his first shoot- 


After dinner the old-timers offered to 
take him out. One volunteered to stay by 
the new man so that he should not be lost, 
and the two took their places on a log 
where they could overlock the edge of a 
marsh. After a while there was a stir in 
the bushes and some gray thing moved 
across the open space. The new man saw 
it first. 

“It's yours,’ said the old-timer. ‘‘ You 
saw it, and we make it a rule here to never 


interfere with another 
So the new member 


man’s game.” 
fired a shot from his 
repeating gun. The object kept on moving. 
‘Bang, bang, bang,” roared the gun until 
its magazine was empty. 

Now there was a rushing of feet and the 


other hunters came on the scene. Their 
questions were numerous. The new man’s 
answers were indefinite. He had_ seen 


something and had emptied his gun at it. 
It had looked like a rabbit, ‘“ but,” he 
added, “it had a darned queer gait.” 

The old members went with the new man 
to look for his game. They were present 
when he picked up an old shot bag stuffed 
with cotton and fastened to a long string. 
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The Number Still Pursues Him. 


N the laundry world, except when it 
| comes to paying weekly bills, men are 
known by numbers. A New Yorker re- 
marked the other day that he felt as he 
imagines a life convict at Sing Sing, who 
is known only by a number, must feel, for 
the folks who cleansed his linen had called 
him 5,905" without an intermission dur- 
ing nine years. 

He became ‘“5,905"' in 1892, when some 
collar-counting clerk scribbled that figure 
next to the printed brand of his neckwear. 
He moved down town, and the number 
moved with him. No matter where he went 
or how many times he changed his laun- 
dryman, he was always “5,905."" Hardly 
a year had elapsed before he forgot his 
own name every time he saw a laundry- 
man. If he went to inquire about lost 
cuffs he would say: “ You're short on 
* 5,005." "" 

He took a trip to Europe, to be away 
from home a long time. 

“ Free at last,’’ he said to himself. 

A London laundryman, summoned to his 
lodgings, bundled up a lot of soiled linen, 
in which there were some that the travel- 
er had just bought. When the end of the 
week came the new clothes as well as the 
old bore the mark “ 5,905."" 

To Paris traveled No. 5,905. 

“Surely,” he said, “I'll lose my identity 
here.”’ 

To be doubly sure he decided to wear 
nothing but new clothes while in the 
French capital. He had come to look on 
his travels as intended solely for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the pursuing num- 
ber. The Paris laundryman came. He 
could not speak a word of English. 

‘Do you know figures?” asked the 
traveler. 

“Non, Monsieur,"’ the Frenchman replied 
politely, not having the slightest idea 
what the question meant. 

The traveler was overjoyed. ‘I might as 
well let him take away some of these old 
things I have left over from London,” he 
ruminated. “He won't know what 5,005 
means, so he can’t use it."" Then he added 
to what he first intended to give the laun- 
dryman a few pieces bearing the fated 
symbol. When the ‘wash’? came back, 
the new clothes were labeled like the old. 

In Baden-Baden it was the same thing 
over again The number would not lose 
itself. It was so in Berlin, in Vienna, in 
Rome. Then ‘5,905"’ returned to America, 
Since his return he has lived here and in 
Brooklyn and in St. Louis. Never, he says, 
has a piece of clothing come back to him 
from a laundry but that it had his other 
name on it. To this day he is * 5,905." 

“And I guess I'll be 5,905 till I die,"’ he 
sighs. ‘‘ For a convict there is a chance. 
He may run away, and he can live through 
his term, if he’s got a good constitution. 
But death is my only escape from 5,905." 


Wholly for Show. 


T was in one of the numerous quick- 
| tunch restaurants that a piled-up stand 
of gorgeous fruit caused the soul of a 
young woman to yearn with a wild and 
earnest longing. She wanted to attack some 
of those delicious peaches and grapes right 
away, but alas! “ Very sorry, Miss,"’. said 
the waiter, ‘we don’t sell those; give you 
some grapes if you like, but not that kind, 
and peaches are all out."" 

“Oh, I don’t want those little weazened 
things,” said the young woman, with a 
charming pout. “ What are they here for 
if I can’t buy them?” 

“They're only for show,’’ was the sur- 
prising answer. ‘‘ You couldn't buy those 
peaches at 75 cents each. We keep them 
piled up like that till they begin to rot and 
then put in others, if we can’t turn these 
so as to hide the bad spots. Those big 
flower bunches up at the front end are 
changed every day, but the fruits are 
changed one by one as they need it. We'd 
have to charge so high for those that the 
customers would tall us robbers; so we just 
don't sell them at all.” 


Police Patrol in School. 


N one of the Aarge upper west side 
schools of this city a patrol system, 
similar to that of the Police Départ- 

ment, is employed each day to manage the 
boys during the time of the day when they 
are in the building, but not in their regular 
classrooms. 

The Principal is recognized as the Com- 
missioner of this patrol, and the highest 
grade male teacher, his first deputy. All 
the offices subordinate to the first deputy 
are held by boys. The power of removal 
rests with the first deputy, who exercises 
it only for the good of the service, 

‘The system not alone develops self-con- 
trol among. the 800 boys but often brings 
to notice the old saw, “ As the twig is bent 
the tree inclineth.”” To a daily observer in 





patrol is to pass 
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miscreants, A copious flow of tears seemed 
| to indicate extreme penitence in the cul- 
prit. When judgment had been passed— 
and the penalty was not a light one from 
the boy's point of view—the Captain was 
asked how he managed to withstand the 
tearful plea for mercy 
“Those tears were made to order,” he 
replied, “it is easier to weep than to suf- 
| fer the punishment. The penalty in most 
cases consists of being reported to the reg- 
; ular teacher, and, as a consequence, of los- 
ing valued testimonials and privileges.”’ 
Instinct seems to help boys in judging 
their fellows, for they seldom make a 
misteke. They learn early to distinguish 
between crocodile tears and tears of genu- 





ine penitence. 


Invitation ts Sneak Thieves. 


ND yet people wonder why flats are 

robbed,” said a policeman as he 

emerged from the vestibule of a 
flat house on the west side holding a card 
in his hand. “ Look at this. If that is not 
an invitation to a sneak thief to come in 
and make himself at home I wonder what 
it is,”’ 

On the card was this legend: 


“é 


GONE TO BROOKLYN. } 

| 

WILL BE HOME AT FIVE O'CLOCK. | 
| 

_ . 


’ 

‘“* Probably nobody but a policeman knows 
how much of this js done by people who 
live in flats and do not "keep servant girls. 
They go out, and, not having anybody to 
leave word with, think they will inform any 
friend who calls what time they will be at 
home. You can see that the information 
that is intended only for friends can be 

| used by a thief.. Why, this is just what 
these fellows are looking for, and yet I sup- 
pose if the tenant of this flat found out 
that a policeman removed the card she 
would report me at the station house. 

“Some sneaks make a regular business 
of looking for such cards. They know they 
will not be disturbed until a certain time 
and that all they have to do is to enter the 
flat so quietly that they will not disturb 
the other tenants, and take whatever they 
find worth while. It's a free invitation to 
a sneak thief to walk in and help himself. 
What I wonder at is that these people do 
not leave their keys alongside of the signs. 
A sneak thief is likely to do more or less 
damage in entering a flat and then the 
landiord has to pay money to repair it. 
Why not make it easier for these fellows 
and save the landlord some extra and un- 
called for expense? 

“Are the invitations accepted? Indeed 
they are, and more frequently than the 
general public is aware of. Many a flat is 
entered and no mention made of it to the 
police. A woman will seldom complain. 
She waits for her husband to come home 
and then she tells him about it: When he 
finds that his wife has left a sign inviting 
the attentions of a sneak thief he knows 
enough to let her shoulder the blame and 
says nothing. Usually not enough is taken 
to make a noise about, because flats where 
the people do not keep servants do not con- 
tain. much that is of interest to a sneak 
thief, He can carry away only whatever he 
can put into his pockets, unless it be an 
overcoat or some other article of wearing 
apparel that will not attract attention.” 





And He Looked Like Thirty Cents. 


S a man went up the stairway leading 
to an elevated station the other day 
he took some change out of his pocket 

to buy a magazine. Near the end of the 
platform he accidentally dropped a nickel 
and several bystanders looked around at 
the sound of the coin. They, were surprised 
to see the man take a-quarter from his 
pocket and deliberately let it fall through a 
crevice in the flooring caused by a broken 
board. 

The.silver piece fell to the ground, land. 
ing just outgide a high fence behind which 
a building Was in course of erection, Its 
owner watched to see where it fell and 
then startedvto go down after it, explain- 
ing, however, as he noticed the look of as- 
tonishment on the faces of his spectators: 

“I have,just lost a nickel, through that 
crack, but it’s not worth going after, so in 
order not to waste it I have thrown a quar- 
ter after it. I can afford to lose the next 
train for 30 cents.” 





HE young woman in black looked at 
the clock and grabbed her notebook. 
“Dear me!” she said. “It is al- 
most 11 o’clock, and the funeral is set for 
quarter past... I’m afraid I'll be late.” 
Her hostess smiled wonderingly. ‘ You 
seem to be attending a good many funerals 
here of late,” she said. “I know of four 
the: ; 
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at space rates I would never break the 
mint, because, as a rule, funeral sermons 
don't amount to much, reckoning from the 
Fortunately, my 
services are valued on the basis of quality, 
and I scoop in some nice little sums as a 
kind of side issue. Some funerals pay bet- 
ter than others. It all depends upon the cir- 
cumstances and disposition of the mourn- 
ers, 

* Naturally, any family that can afford 
to indulge the fancy of securing a verbatim 
report of their relatives’ funeral exercises 
can afford to bestow a goodly fee upon the 
official stenographer, but, unfortunately, 
many well-to-do people are cursed with an 


economic temperament and are not dis- 


posed to pay in proportion to their means. 
These prudent folk religiously screw me 
down to the very cheapest rates. 

“ The last funeral I did was managed by 


; the brother of the deceased, and he cut me 


down to $5, which was the lowest figure | 
ever agreed to accept. To be sure, the ser- 
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tions of lovely women, was known to those 
whom to know is to be somebody in the 
social sense. Her father lost almost every- 
thing he had when Northern Pacific made 
its remarkable jump to 1,000. 

She gave up all but her most intimate 
friends and then planned not to be a bur- 
den to her father in his hard fight to re- 
gain his fortune. She went to a dancing 
teacher, very efficient but not well known 
to New Yorkers. She knew of him from a 
Western cousin, who had written that he 
had started in New York, and as he was 
splendid it might be well to send the 
younger children to. him. The girl looked 
this man up. 

She offered to furnish him pupils at so 
much a head. She gave him addresses of 
value, where she could not properly go her- 


| self, and then started on her own scheme, 


' go to some nice neighborhood. 


vices were short, and I didn’t lose anything | 


on the transaction. Still, as a matter of 


self-respect, I like to hold out for good { : 
| city directory, their information, and a 


terms now while the fashion is new and 
exclusive. To-day I have contracted to do 
the work for $8, which is little enough, 
considering that the minister engaged is 


long-winded and apt to speak from a half : 


to three-quarters of an hour.” 
**But what do you take down at a fune- 


ral?'’ asked the hostess, still somewhat | 


bewildered. ‘‘ What part of the service is 
supposed to be your prey?” 

“The whole of it, although the sermon 
is naturally the pivotal point. It is easy 
enough to guess at the remarks sandwiched 
in between hymns, and the prayers are all 
about alike, but in his sermon the preacher 
is apt to say some pretty fine things, and 
it is the desire of many up-to-date families 
to keep a record of them. In no way other 
than by the employment of a stenographer 
can this record be secured, for, as a rule, 
funeral sermons are extemporaneous 
speeches. The average minister has not 
the time to write them out beforehand and 
commit them to memory, and as it is bad 
form to read an obituary discourse, ob- 
viously there is nothing for it but to call 
in the stenographer. Hence my novel oc- 
cupation.’ 


Nana’s Tribulations. 


ELIA BURGESS, “ Nana,” as the chil- 
dren call her, is Bate. the Dean 
of the Central Park nurse girls. 

There are women older and of longer serv- 
ice, but Nana is the arbiter of disputes, 
the cne who decides questions of prece- 
dence, procedure, and degrees of rank. 
Nana, the weather wise, who tells when 
it is well to take the children from the 
Park, because the instincts of her African 
ancestors foretell approaching storms, is 
in deep trouble. She laid her sorrow the 
other day before her intimates—those who 
ean without boldness gather about lrer— 
and the conclusion, reached under the ar- 
bor near the Mall, was that foreign cooks 
should be kept away from America. 
“They sholly ought to go,’ said Nana, 
“for they is wus than Anarchists and 
call honest folks heathen names in their 
jargon. My Missus heard about a German 
girl, a really good cook, and she hiahed 
her. Well, in course she couldn't talk no 
English. You all know I am good heaht- 
“We cutainly does,’ from the assem- 
bled listeners. 
“Well,”” with gratification, “I stahted 
to learn her English. She is purty, with 
red cheeks and yeller hair, and I called her 
‘honey,’ which somehow must a made 
the exigencies leadin’ to troubles and tribu- 
lations.” . 
'“ Just like de foreigners,” in chorus, 
“I done tole her names to explain what 
dey means. I says ‘Take de word little. 
Dat doan’ mean big, but small; doan’ nean 
much, but lesser; doan’ mean a hull lot, 
but just what it says, honey, just a tittle,’ 
“Den I tole her about odder words. I 
says, ‘ Look heah, honey, just you say No 
all the time and neber Yes, until you un- 
derstand de meanin’ of words betterc’n you 
do, foh it may be easier to say Yes dan 
No, but No will keep you out of a heap of 
embarrassments.’ 
“Den I tole her about de rhinocers and 
de hoppotamus in de menagerie, ‘cause 
I thought she ought to know something 
about the animals in de country she came 
to, and then I open my mouth wide so'd 
she know dem when she seen dem. She 
jumps and hollers and runs to Missus, 
like she was scared to death. 
“ When I get up stahs she were der on 
her knees holding Missus’ skirts an’ cryin‘ 
Just like her heaht would break, and she 
grew wus when I come in. ‘There was a 
lot of explaining, and’ what do you think-- 
that fool girl had been tole about canni- 
bails, black ones, and when I say ‘honey’ 
she think, when she see my teeth, I think 
her sweet to eat. Den when I open my 
mouth to illustrate the rhinocers and the 
hippotamus she thinks I’m going to begin.” 
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Just after school hours and when the chil- 
dren are playing on the street she woud 
It is not 
difficult for a pretty girl with a sweet voice 
to engage children in conversation and lead 
them to tell where they live and if they go 
to dancing school. With the help of the 


little nerve she visited their mothers, and 


| the way she gathered in pupils for the 


dancing instructor was astonishing. She 
has made a good deal of money. 

‘Jack,” a young man who thinks as 
much of her as when she was the daughter 
of a rich man, has been a trouble. He per- 
sists in trying to make her give up “ busi- 
ness’ and to enter into a marriage con- 
tract with him that shall end all thought 
of earning her own living. He may be suc- 
cessful in the end, for he is backed by her 
father, who is not as poor as he was some 


| months ago. 


See Seen ere sent Genesee cee oe ener oeee 


; him. 
boy says that everything has been 


‘the evil. This is probably the only cas 
as 


Little Chance for J Jamaicans. 

HERE is quite a colony of Jamaica ne- 
$3 groes in New York. Many of them left 
their native island at the time of the 
Spanish-American war, and not a few en- 
listed as United States soldiers. To one ac- 
customed to the native ‘‘ darky,’” the Ja- 
maica negro is a very odd personage. He 
talks with a cockney accent, drops all his 
aspirates, and uses odd Saxon words. He 
plays golf excellently well and is good at 
cricket. He is extremely well educated, and 
has good manners, but is as black as:the ace 
of spades. Many of the Jamaica negroes over 
here are in distressing circumstances, ow- 
ing to there being nothing for them to: do. 
They are apprenticed early in life at- some 
trade, and many of them are tailors, shoe- 
makers, printers, and artisans of all kinds. 
They complain bitterly that in New York 
the color line_is so rigidly drawn that they 
have been compelled to take service as ele- 
vator boys and porters and cooks. One 
ebony Jamaica boy, who has been running 
an elevator in an apartment house, was 
an unsuccessful aspirant for a Gevernment 
position in Jamaica, and he discoursed 
learnedly of his examination papers, 
which were sent to the Foreign Office in 

Sngland. 

“They do not know there,’ he_ said, 
‘“whether we are black or white, and the 
best applicant passes. We do not stand a 
chance in this country for anything.” 





A Unique Book. 


A publishing firm which makes a spe- 
cialty of expensive editions of standard au- 
thors has recently published an edition of 
the works of Dickens. The set was in thir- 
ty volumes, and liberally illustrated and 
illumined. An eccentric buyer decided he 
would like to have a set composed of the 
proofsheets of the edition. These were, of 
course, much marked, corrected, noted, 
and otherwise marred, but they were col- 
lected and bound in an exquisite binding 
‘and sent to the collector of original books. 
He paid 31,400 for the privilege of owning 
probably the most unique reprint of a set 
of Dickens's works in existence. 





Odd Scheme for Publicity. 

“William D. James, 1903,"" “ Lewis Talia- 
ferro, 10908," were inscriptions that ap- 
peared or different hotel registers during 
the week. These were but two of many, 
which in each instance was the name of a 
St. Louls commercial traveler. The use of 
“1903 '"’ is the unique method adopted by 
the St. Louis Traveling Men's Association 
to advertise the fair which is to be held in 
that year at the Missouri metropolis. The 
figures are made to stand for the name of 
their city. The “drummers” argue that 
every time it appears on a hotel register 
that it will make those who see it think of 
St. Louis and her fair. 


Dog with St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Down at the corner of Eleventh Avenue 
and Seventeenth Street there dwells a dog 
that at once attracts attention on account 
of his peculiar habit of twitching, bobbing 
in his walk, jerking out now one leg, now 
another. 





explains the trouble and also expatiates at 


length upon the virtues of nein re we 


who will listen. . 
In «arty youth the dog had geute.sptant 
meningitis and now, in middle age, the - 
nervous movements are the direct result | 

that youthful affection. He is a beautiful - 
beast, with a mild and friendly 
and one feels intensely sorry for 


to cure him, but it is impossible to. 


St. Vitus's dance. 
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HEN he was a clerk ina grocery store 
ef his home Ohiotown Bluejacket 
first saw a sailor of the United 

States Navy. It was during a vacation 
Period just after the close of his last year 


Im the local high school. + 


The sailor was a young fellow who had, 
five years before, enlisted in the navy at a 
Chicago recruiting office, had served three 
years on the South Atlantic and home sta- 
tions, had been discharged, had re-enlisted, 
and was now a petty officer, first-class—a 
full-fledged sailor, as Bluejacket viewed 
him as he passed by the store, with his 
wide-bottomed trousers flapping about his 
ankles, loose blouse, open to show his sun 
and wind browned throat, wide-topped cap, 
sitting on a side of his head to show the 
ship’s name on the cap ribbon in letters of 
gilt, and his petty officer's rating badge 
showing conspicuously on his right sleeve, 
just as Bluejacket had often seen sailors 
pictured in many books and articles on the 
navy. 

That night Bluejacket-that-wished-to-be 
met Bluejacket-that-was, down town, Blue- 
jacket-that-was told of naval life as he 
had found it and understood ft, told of its 
unattractive aspects and a bit of its pleas- 
ures, and the shore leaves with their ac- 
companying good times, its chances to 
“see the world through a port hole,"’ as he 
expressed it, and much more that was of 
deep interest to the young grocery clerk. 

Later, at home, Bluejacket-that-wished- 
to-be told his brother he meant to be a 
sailor some day, and got laughed at for 
his information. 

“A sailor? And you never saw salt 
water and don't know a steamer from a 
ship. A fine sailor you'd make,"’ were some 
of the mildly sarcastic, elderly brotherly 
remarks that followed, 

But when a fellow of nineteen gets such 
an idea into his head it is apt to stick 
there; this one did. Next day the petty 
officer was still in town, on the last day 
of a ten days’ leave from his ship, then at 
New York Navy Yard. Bluejacket sought 
him out, had a long talk, and when he re- 
turned home that evening, after a day's 
work that seemed even more unsatisfactory 
to him than most days did, the last doubt 
was removed from his mind. Objections of 
parents and friends had no weight then. 

‘Be a sailor, be a drunken bum, un out- 
cast, a disgrace to the family? What are 
you thinking of?" asked his father, with 
some display of feeling, his knowledge of 
naval conditions as they exist to-day be- 
ing about as meagre as that of the aver- 
age citizen. “ Why do you want to turn 
your back on all your advantages and go 
somewhere where you don’t know a thing 
of what is to happen to you and never be 
good anything all the rest of your 
life? ”’ 

“ Advantages? What prospects have I 
beyond a grocery clerk? And are there 
no prospects in the navy?" the young man 
thought, but he deemed it advisable to con- 
fine his views within the limits of his own 
mind. 

A week later it happened that Mr. John- 
son, a relative of the family, was going 
to New York on a business trip, and he, 
after hearing the wishes of the young man 
and the objections of the family, remem- 
bering when he was a boy of nineteen, 
offered to take Bluejacket to enlist in the 
navy if he so desired after seeing the sea 
and the ships that sail upon it. It was 
secretly agreed between father and rela- 
tive that the boy should, incidentally, have 
a sea trip with a hope that the seasick- 
ness they expected would quickly remove 
all further desire to become a sailor. They 
True to plans, the water was 
rough, and Bluejacket-that-was-to-be was 
at odds with everything for several leng 
hours on the way from Hampton Roads to 
New York. 

Farly in the afternoon of the day of ar- 
rival in New York they reached the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, passed through the Sands 
Street gate, with its trim, white-belted ma- 
rine guard and the watchman who has, by 


for 


started. 


many years of faithful service, become a 
fixture there, walked through the Govern- 
ment reservation with its busy shops and 


offices and storehouses, to the ancient 
scow that serves as a ferry to the section 
of the vard known as the “cob dock,” 
where the receiving ship Columbia has 
recently taken the place so long and well 
occupied by the old hulk of a Vermont, 


now a relic of o!d times resting just across 
a dock from the modern steel successor, 
The Columbia is a gateway to the navy, 
as the Vermont has been for thousands 

for generations—of men in the service. 
There they found themselves in a waiting 
crowd of two dozen men of various ages 
and eonditiens of mind, bedy, and clotii- 
ing, would-be units in the navy of their 


couniry. 

A recruiting station assemblage of appli- 
cunts tor cnulisiment is an interesting basis 
for the human nature, 
There wiil be faces that show any- 
thing but intelligence and a general bear- 


close stuay of 


seen 


ing—or Inck of it-—thut may well lead en 
inexpericuced observer to despair of the 
finprovement of the naval service from 
such ruw material, but when it is’ known 
that not coe-quarter of the applicants are 
able to pass the rigid examination of the 
surgeon, then there is fresh hope for the 
service in the smail percentage of ac- 


tdimission to the 
down, matter how 
short of men, and the 


eepted men. This bar to 
service is never let 
Many ships may be 


ne 





personnel is thereby always maintained at 
the high standard expected of the United 
States Navy. ; ; 


But Bluejacket and his relative were 
equally ignorant of these facts. Mr. John- 
son smiled as he saw the gathering, after 
they had first seen the recruiting officer, 
and in his own mind he thought the ques- 
tion settled, and he framed the answer that 
would come to the question: ; 

“Well, I reckon you won't want to be a 
navy man now, will you?” 

The answer came promptly: ‘ Why, of 
course I will; isn’t that what I have come 
for?” 

“What, without going home again?" 

“Sure. Here, this man says come on,” 
and Bluejacket moved toward a petty offi- 
cer, who had singled him out as a more 
promising recruit than the remainder of 
the waiting men. 


“ Yes, Sir,” said the petty officer, in re- 
ply to a question from Mr. Johnson, “ the 
boy can be examined now; it's the lasc 
chance to-day, for we knock off in a few 
minutes; the doctor's got another eng#e- 
ment, and can't examine any more to-day. 
You wait here until he sees if he passes.” 

And Bluejacket disappeared into the ex- 
amining room, the domain of the medical 
department of the ship. There, in a small 
room, he was direcied to remove all cloth- 
ing and wait for the doctor to finish ex- 
amining a mar. In the clothing nature 
furnished him Bluejacket waited until a 
voice from somewhere sald: 


“Got another victim out 
right; fetch him on.” 

A minute later Biuejacket, now begin- 
ning to wonder what was to happen next, 
and perhaps realizing for the first time 
the change he was about to make in his 
life, passed beyond a curtain into a room 
where an officer in uniform was seated at 
a table on which were a collection of ar- 
ticles used in testing the bodily condition 
of recruits. 


“Stand up straight, you,’’ came a com- 
mand from the officer, as Bluejacket wus 
absorbed in trying to make a comprehcen- 
sive survey of his surroundings; ** put those 
feet together, point those toes out, drop 
those hands at your sides, now come over 
here.”’ 

Bluejacket proceeded to obey the first 
naval order ever addressed to him, sur- 
prised at the abruptness and violence of it, 
and slightly trembling as he slowly ap- 
proached the table at which the surgeon 
sat. 

* Look alive, you; what's the matter? I 
won't eat you. Now what's your ame? 
Bluejacket, eh? Mighty good: name for a 


there? All 


sailor. iver go to sea? No? Thought 
not.” 

“Wonder if all naval officers are like 
him?" thought Bluejacket. He recalled 


some things his petty officer acquaintance 
at home had told him of the doings of 
officers on ships, but his thoughts were 
rudely interrupted by a hearty thump on 
the ribs, 

The surgeon had arisen and walked to- 
ward Rluejacket, after sizing him up in a 
professional way from front, rear, and 
sides. Following the thump in the ribs 
came more in the back, on the legs, and 
down the spine. 


“Ever have bones broken?” asks the 


doctor. ‘ Wrist broken, eh? Let's see. 
Yes; any more accidents? Any scars? 
Open your mouth; let’s see your teeth. 


Now bend over and touch the floor. Um. 
Now hop on one foot unti] I tell you to 
stop. All right; go on. Don't stop. All 
right; now on the other foot. All right: 
now run around the room,” and Bluejacket 
ran while the doctor seated himself at the 
table, took up a pen, and went to writing, 
apparently paying no attention to the naked 
young man running slowly around him. 
Suddenly the doctor exclaimed, sharply, in 
his abrupt, staccato voice: 

“That will do; 
Let me see about 


come here, quick, now. 
that heart of yours. 
Hold still, now,’’ and he placed his ear 
close over the recruit’s heart for a min- 
Then he said: 

“Well, young man, what do you want to 
come into the navy for?" 


ute, 


“I thought I would like it and get a 
chance to see something of the world,” 
was the reply, with some hesitation. 

“Um! Same old reason. Well, I think 
you will pass all right. Do you want to 
sign papers to-day or to-morrow? Oh, by 
the way, here (shoving a pile of colored 
bunches of yarn toward Bluejacket) pick 


} out all the reds there are. Good, now all the 


greens. Yes; now the yellows. 
Um! That's so; dropped on 
That will do for you. Now go over by that 
white That's it; face this way. 
Look at this card and read me the top line 
of letters. Now the next one, the next, 
the next. 
am I holding up? Look with your right eye; 
close the left, tight, now. That will do; 
no, stay where you are. Now close the 
right eye, open the left and tell me how 
many fingers I am holding up.” 

The doctor was standing all this time 
near the table holding first the eye testing 
eards used for naval and military examina- 
tion of recruits’ eyesight, the same as used 
by oculists and opticians generally, and 
then holding up his hands, the object be- 
ing to test the perception and eyesight of 
the applicant fer enlistment. A _ recruit’s 


None there? 
the deck. 


stanchion. 


Look here, how many fingers | 
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from ‘the doctor Blue- 
jacket saw that one finger on the doctor's 
uplifted hand was closed, so he answered: 

“Three fingers.” 

“Three? What do you call this?” touch- 
ing the thumb with the fingers of the other 
hand. 

“ A thumb.” ‘ 

“Um! You'd think it was a thumb if > 
got hold of you once,” but a twinkle in. 
the doctor's eyes showed that he did not’ 
feel half so savage as the tone of his voice 
indicated to a recruit, It was only his way 
-—his habit—acquired from long years of 
service and the examination of thousands 
of men of all the various sorts and condi- 
tions that drift into a recruiting rendez- 
vous. And, as if to prove this, he said to 
Bluejacket, wondering what ordeal was 
coming next in order: 


“That finishes you, young man.” Then, 
dropping his official sternness, the doctor 
said: “In your case, I would advise you 
to go ashore with your friend and come 
back in the morning to ship, Wish you 
luck, young man.” 

Bluejacket went ashore with Mr. John- 
son. On the way through the yard he told 
of the examining room experiences «and of 
the doctor's method of accomplishing his 
duty. 







The following morning the young mon 
appeared on board the receiving ship. In a 
room that he afterward learned was the 
office of the executive officer, he was told 
to be seated until a petty officer called 
out his name, and added: 

“Come over here; take off your hat. 
Now answer these questions: How old are 
you? Where were you born? Your father’s 
name and address? Citizen of the Uniied 
States? Very good. Now you have your 
parents’ consent to enlistment, have you— 
you have to have that unless you are 
twenty-one? All right. Now listen to this 
oath you will have to subscribe to, and 
let me give you a tip; always address an 
officer with a ‘Sir.’ Now here is the 
executive officer; he will look this entist- 
ment record over. Then you go to the 
Captain to be sworn in.” 

This was done. Bluejacket listened with 
close attention to the reading of the arti- 
cles of agreement, his right hand uplifted, 
repeated the oath of enlistment, and was 
then sworn in as a unit in the pavy of lits 
country. He was now entitled to sign his 
name: Bluejacket, Landsman, United 
States Navy. There is ? certain dignity 
accompanying that right, even if it is not 
always realized. Becoming an heir to the 
splendid history of a glorious service is a 
privilege not to be thoughtlessly accepted. 


The United States Navy may be entered 
in three ways, and all of them are with- 
out bar or obstacle except the applicant's 
own abilities and willingness. Through the 
Naval Academy he may become an officer; 
through the apprentice training system he 
may find as easy a road to the rate of a 
petty officer, or the warrant of a warrant 
officer, as he may choose to make it; he 
may even pass that bound and recei-e a 
commission, by late act of Congress. By en- 
listing ag a landsman (or as coal passer, in 
the engineer branch) if not possessed of 
qualifications that permit enlistment in a 
higher rating; he may rise as rapidly as he 
lets himself, to the rate of petty officer, 
and then beyond to the rank of a warrant 
officer. 


The opportunity for a man who enters the 
service by enlistment to become a commia- 
sioned officer was offered by a law passed 
by the last Congress; the first man to be- 
come an officer through this channel has 
received his commission as Ensign, this 
month, It is not clear sailing along this 
channel; there are rocks and shoals, storms 
and contrary currents, faulty lights and 
unwise pilots, but where one man has gence 
another may follow, if he will. 


Neither money nor influence nor social 
position need be depended upon to gain ad- 
mittance or advancement, a statement 
which cannot be made of all civil pursuits 
of equal or less importance. A man’s in- 
dividual record and his own work are his 
best recommendations in the United States 
Navy, be his quarters in cabin or ward- 
room, berth deck or fireroom. Political in- 
fluence, so valuable in some lines of en- 
deavor, has a minimum value in the navy. 
I do not know of any public service where 
a man’s own energies are so solely his best 
capital. And, with this and other things 
in mind, I will say, after some years’ con- 
nection with the service, (which I hope will 
continue for a good many years to come,) 
that for a young man without special and 
tangible prospects for the future, especially 
for such as may have a liking for sea life, 
based something more evident than 
fanciful of the briny deep, the 
United States Navy offers opportunities 
not to be lightly regarded by the young 
man or his parents. 


on 


stories 


Even if a young man enters the navy in 


any of the ways provided by law, and, 
after serving his first enlistment, (or go- 
ing through the Naval Academy, if he 


elects that course,) he finds his inclinations 
do not, after all, tend toward a naval life, 
he will, if he has conducted himself prop- 
erly, be much better off both in mind and 
body for the time he has given his country 
even if it be in peaceful days. As a mat- 
ter of fact it sometimes seems that a 
man who does something (enlists in the 
navy, for example) when there is no spe- 
cial incentive to urge him, is entitled to 
fully as much credit as is the man who 
joins a crowd and rushes on to the im- 
pulse of a popular arousing such as comes 
with a war crisis, however praiseworthy 


such service may be. He may serve his 
country just as truly in times of peace as 
when war rages. E. 8S. DALE 
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‘HE Superintendent of a Southern street 

_ raflroad system, who was a delegate 
. to the recent convention in Mad'son 
Square Garden, finds himself in a pecuhat 
position. He 1s generously paid, has hardty 
any work to do, is treated with remarkable 
consideration by the owner of the road, yet 
he does not know whether he likes his job 
or not. > ‘ 

This is the way he told the story to a 
friend in New York. He was occupying a 
responsible position with a street railroad 
company when he happened to meet in this 
city a wealthy man, who is the sole owne? 
of the transit system of one of the larg- 
est cities of the South. This capitalist took 
a sudden and great liking to him, and be- 
fore they parted asked him to become 
manager of his system, It was too sud- 
den for the railroad man, so he put the 
other off for a while. Upon investigating, 
however, and finding that the Southerner 
stood away up in Bradstreet’s and wad 
the richest man in his section, he decide@ 





to accept. 
* But if I go with you,” he told the own- 
er, “I shall want —— salary,” naming @ 


figure that he thought almost prohibitive. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ was the reply. 
* You can have all the money you want.” 

So the railroad man resigned his othet 
place and went South. The capitalist made 
him take one of the finest houses in the 
city, and then told him to take life easy. 
The railrod man is a great worker and @ 
man of brains. Being the manager of 
the system he naturally wanted to man- 
age it, but he soon found there was really 
nothing for him to do. 

The boss does it all himself. He lives 
in a New York hotel, and keeps the telee 
phone wires to his own town hot with mes 
sages about the most trivial details of the 
service. His bills for tolls is $300 or $406 
a month. He insists that the manager, 
who is right on the spot, shail not bother 
himself with these details. So the latter 
comes to New York to spend a week once 
in a while, or runs down to the seashore, 
and is care-free but not happy. 

“ But I want something to do,"’ he com- 
plained to his employer on his last visit 
to this city. ‘Here you are paying me 
big moncy to manage your road, and I 
don’t have any more to do with it than the 
office boy.” 

“Not working hard, eh?’ said the Southe 
ern capitalist. ‘“ Well, that’s splendid 
That's what I am paying you for.” 

Another peculiarity of the “old man” 
is that he does not have any regular pays 
day for his manager. 

“Want some money to-day?" he wil 
say when the railroad man calls on him in 
New York. “ Here's a check for a thou- 
sand dollars. Call on me again when you 
want more.” 

It is all very fine, but the railroad man 
does not know how to take it. He is be- 
ginning to long for a day's work once more, 








Puglets the Prisoners’ Friend. 


HE prisoners in Castle Williams, the 
military lock-up on Governors Isl- 
and, consider without exception that 

their best friend in the animal kingdom 
is Puglets. 

Puglets is about the fattest propositiog 
that ever barked at a man in uniform, and, 
as indicated by his name, is of that une 
prepossessing looking class of the canine 
known far and wide as the “ pug.” 

Formerly the property of Mrs. Capt, 
Doyle, he developed such an unbending 
animosity to several fine cats belonging to 
her that it became necessary to expel him 
from the household. So Sergt. Way, the 
Supervisor of Military Prisons, who is now 
in charge of Castle Williams, was consulted 
as to the best means to get rid of his Puge 
lets. 

The upshot of it all was that Sergt. Way 
was hypnotized by the winning ways of 
Puglets, and forthwith asked Mrs. Doyle 
to let the responsibility for the welfare of 
the amiable pug devolve on him. The 
deal was made, and to Castle Williams Puge 
lets was taken. There he quickly got on 
to all of the ways of the place, and in a 
short while knew everybody and 
thing connected with the prison, as well as 
the Sergeant himself 

Puglets has become a great friend of all 


every: 


the unfortunates there incarcerated, and 
iny young fellow who has the letter * 
stamped on his jacket or trousers, which 


indicates that he is a prisoner, has in him 


the stanchest of friends and truest of 
defenders 

Puglets is the most affectionate of ani- 
mals, and from his quarters in the office 


the lookout 
and he does not 


of Sergi. Way is 


to pet 


always 
him, 


on 
for somebody 





have to be on the lookout much, for the 
prisoners are coming in and out all the 
time, and Puglets is busy from morning te 
night greeting this or that friend. 

The prisoners have taught the dog all 
kinds of funny tricks, such as his refusal 
to take his food out of anything but the 
combination army pan and dipper. He will 


not go outside of the prison walls without 
standing by the guard on duty, 
climbing his legs, barking pleadingly, 
until the soldier says ‘‘ Go ahead,” or * All 
right,’”’ when he darts out of the gate, and 
goes to the guard house on the other end 


permission 
and 


of the island to play with Skiggety, the 
white Porto Rican dog that knows so 
many tricks, and has become so _ well 


known throughout the service as the mas- 
cot of the garrison on Governors Island. 

Puglets, like Skiggety, sleeps on a cot, 
not deigning to doze on the floor, and, also 
like him, will stand at attention until told 
to be at ease, will jump over anybody's 
| hands, and will soon, if the prisoners in 
the Castle are to be believed, be just as 
adept as is Skiggety in the art of post 
- walking and general guard duty. 
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wt CENTRAL PARK CLUBDOM 





HIS is fine weather for clubs, and all 

i the Central Park organizations are out 

in full force. Not every one knows 

that the park is a great outtloor clubhouse 

and that numerous organizations meet 
there daily. 

They are men’s clubs and the police are 
responsible for their discovery and have 
given them names. Not a member of the 
original organizations was under fifty years 
of age. As time has gone on many of the 
members have slipped from the ranks, but 
others have come to take their places, and 
if they are not quite the same, the clubs 
are meeting still. So Sergt. Dillon says 
over his desk at the Arsenal, and he may 
be called the Reporter in Ordinary to all 
Park clubs, for he is said to know more 
about them than any man on the force. 

“These clubs are not what they used to 
be,” says the Sergeant, reminiscently, 
“though the ranks have filled up where 
the original members have dropped out. 
I can't help thinking, when I call to mind 
the simplicity and honesty of those old fel- 
lews I first knew, that we are all dete- 
ricrating. 

“There was a French Club, a German 
Club, and an Irish Club, besides the gang 
of retired policemen and the solitaires who 
represent many different interests, as soli- 
taires might be expected to do. 

“The French Club we first noticed march- 
ing up and down the Mall every pleasant 
morning and afternoon. They were a nice- 
leoking lot of men, having an air quite dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary American. 
It was in some way an air of the boule- 
vards, there was an exceptional polish to 
their manners, and every man wore a bou- 
tonniére in his buttonhole. They were al- 
ways talking in French. We cops couldn't 
tell whom they were roasting as they 
talked, and finally we came to call them 
the Bonaparte Club. 

“The Seven Ravens were the charter 
members of the German Club, There was 
just that number of them at first, solemn- 
looking old fellows, most of them with long 
beards, dressed sedately in black, usually 
discussing important matters, with their 
piper in their hands, and so, I suppose, see- 
ing them sitting in a row on a bench some 
“cop"’ with a sense of humor gave them 
the name of the Ravens. In addition to 
their other peculiarities the Ravens had a 
strauge call which for a long time kept the 
Park ‘police guessing. They would take the 
leaf of a tree, put it, somewhat crumpled, 
on the clinched fist of the left hand, and 
bring the open palm of the right down upon 
it, making a loud hollow sound like the 
bursting of a paper bag. A Raven arriving 
at the Park would notify his friends of his 
location in this way. What this strange 
popping sound was the police did not know 
for a long time, and it was some relief to 
them to learn that it was only the Ravens’ 
call. 


“The number of Ravens increased even- 
tually and one day one of the men over- 
heard them discussing political matters, 
and from that time on they were known as 
the ‘German Board of Aldermen.’ They 
were nice old fellows, most of them coming 
from the neighborhood of Tompkins 
Square. They were comfortably off, retired 
from business, and every day regularly 
they came to discuss political matters in 
the city. I suppose there was not much in 
the way of municipal affairs they did not 
settle more or less satisfactorily. 

“They may have been old friends, boy- 
hood friends, perhaps. Two members of 
the Bonaparte Club were, I know, and it 
may have been the case with others. I 
happened to be on the Mall one day when 
a Frenchman came along with his wife 
and met there by chance another French- 
man, one of the Bonapartists. The latter 
addressed the former in French and called 
him by name, 

“*You have the advantage of me,’ said 
the first Frenchman, speaking in English. 
*I don't know you.” 

““*T am So and So,’ said the Bonapartist, 
giving his name. 


“The other man recalled him at once, 
was delighted, and introduced him to his 
wife as an old friend. After that he joined 
the ranks of the Bonaparte Club, and prob- 
ably the clubs were fréquently recruited by 
the members’ friends. — 


“Tim Dineen and Paddy Byrnes, two old 
feflows employed in the Park, would be 
caHed the President and Vice President of 
the Corkonian Social Club, as we called the 
Irish: gathering. Those two were charac- 
ters and it-would take a genius to describe 
them. ~- 


“Tim had charge of the ducks and swans 
and Paddy was one of the regular attend- 
ants. Every morning after the ducks were 
fed and Paddy had finished the little there 
was for him to do he would drift around 
to find Tim and read him the news. Tim 
had lost his eyesight in a blast when they 
were cutting through the tunnel at Seven- 
ty-ninth Street, and he was dependent upon 
Paddy for his knowledge of affairs of the 
day. 

“Tim and Paddy were the organizers of 
the Corkonian Club and gradually a num- 
ber of men got into the habit of joining 
them to enjoy the real wit and humor of 
those two comical old chaps. The other 
members of the club were ex-business men, 
one a retired tea merchant and another a 
retired dry goods man. It was a treat to 
hear Paddy and Tim discuss matters of 
interest in the paper. Nothing was any 
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ders and robberies there was nothing they 
thought worth reading if the Emerald Isle 
had no part in it. 

“ Anything like the Boer war would be a 


great treat for the old fellows. Paddy 
would read an account of a battle with so 
many Englishmen killed and wounded and 
Tim would interpolate remarks. 

“* Aha—sure and it serves them right.’ 

“It was their tones and expressions as 
well as what they said that was delight- 
fully humorous and no words can do them 
justice. The club still meets, but Tim and 
Paddy have gone to discuss other matters 
in another land, 

“The policeman's ‘gang’ used to meet 
at the south side of the marble arch in the 
Mall, and Capt. Petty was the leader when 
it started. These were the retired men who 
used to come together as they do stiil to 
talk of old times and tell of the things they 
used to do in their days of duty, what hair- 
breadth eseapes they had had, and what ex- 
citing times. They are meeting more now 
on the shoreway of the East River Park. 

“These ‘gangs’ of the Park are quite 
different from gangs the police have to 
deal with in other parts of the elty. This 
retired officers’ gang has been a great help 
to the men now on the force. If one of 
them sees a cop handling rough characters 
who are getting the best of him, the old 
love for the uniform and a feeling, perhaps, 
that he can't let a policeman be downed 
lead him to lend a hand, and the men have 
been of great assistance more than once. 
the old spirit always comes up when they 
see a Sergeant or officer making his rounds, 
and you will see them straighten up to a 
military position with their hands raised 
for « salute 

“Solitaires are the men who come regu- 
larly to the Park, but who keep to them- 
selves and never seem to make friends. 
There is one lot of solitaires who feed the 
squirrels, They form a small society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. They 
are fond of the little animals they feed. 
They have given them ali the training they 
have and they have also trained the small 
boys who frequent the Park. They interest 
the boys in the squirrels, show them how 
cruel it is to injure them, and where we 
used to make twelve and fifteen arrests a 
month of boys with bean blowers, now we 
don't have one in six months. There are 
some twelve of the squirrel club solitaires, 
one of them a prominent physician, several 
clergymen, and men of different occupa- 
ticns. 








HE significant event of the theatrical 
week was naturally the return of Sir 
Henry Irving and his fascinating as- 

sociate, Miss Ellen Terry. These actors 
are no longer in the bloom of youth, and 
there are certain pathetic features in their 
acting. Miss Terry is becoming somewhat 
stout, and her voice has lost the vibrant 
ring of youth. It is husky and there is a 
shortness of breath, which interferes with 
the music of her verbal phrasing. But she 
is still an actress of rare parts, and her 
work ought to afford delight to the younger 
generation of playgoers, who have so little 
opportunity to observe the sterling excel- 
lences of the older school of theatrical art. 


Sir Henry Irving never was and never 
will be a model for young actors. His 
peculiarities of style are still with him. He 
projects his strong personality and marked 
mannerisms into every part he plays, and 
is always himself. But none the less he is 
capable of creating a powerful dramatic 
effect. Other actors before him have had 
mannerisms and peculiarities and triumphed 
in spite of them. He is no exception to the 
general rule. But the power of intellect 
shines through all his wofk. He is master- 
ful in his conceptions, and he conveys the 
content of them to his audiences by meth- 
ads certainly unique and at times distract- 
ing, but nevertheless potent to produce the 
ends he aims at. 


No doubt he selected the character of 
Charles I. for his re-entrance, because it 
was not exhausting in its physical demands. 
It served to renew the acquaintance of New 
Yorkers with one of his most interesting 
portraits without imposing too severe a tax 
on his strength, which has been depleted 
by sickness and misfortune. But in the 
coming week he will resume labors of much 
heaviness, and will exhibit himself te the 
public in some of the parts with which his 
fame is most closely identified. 


Perhaps there was no feature of his per- 
formance of Charles I. which struck his 
audience more forcibly than his remarkable 
make-up. It has been said several times® 
that it was a striking reproduction of the 
Van Dyke portrait of the unhappy monarch. 
This, however, is not so much to the point 
as that it was striking in itself, and that it 
ecnveyed to the spectator as much knowl- 
edge of the character of the King as could 
be expected to come from a physiognomy. 
The pale, thin face, the deep-set eyes, the 
care-worn brow—these were eloquent em- 
bodiments of the King who, as the famous 
painter said, wore misfortune in his face. 


Later in the week 
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“There are other solitaires who come to 
the Park for exercise and take long con- 
stitutionals. The regular clubs meet only | 
on pleasant days in the Spring, Summer, | 
and Fall,and perhaps occasionally on warm 
days in Winter, but the solitaire who takes 
constitutionals fs out in all but the most | 
tempestuous weather. There was one man, | 
and he must have been at least sixty, who 
used to come walking briskly through the 
Park without hat or coat on days with the 
mercury at zero. The poor cops thase days 
had on their earlaps and mufflers and 
would have had their hands in muffs and 
feet in footstoves if they could. 

“There is one man who used to take these 
brisk eonstitutionals a number of years ago 
who still comes, but he kas changed. He 
does not walk as swiftly as he did in those 
old days. It takes him two or three hours 
now to do what he did in half an hour then, 
and now he stops a dozen times or more on 
the way to rest, where once he made the 
whole trip without a pause. 

“There are women, tov, among the soli- 
taires, women who make a regular practice 
of taking a long walk every morning in the 
Park. Some of them do it merely for 
healthful exercise and others to reduce 
fiesb--and they do it, too. ‘There is one 
actress who was quite prominent at one 
time, but who has now Jeft the stage, who 
comes every morning to the Park when she 
is in town. She lingers a long time around 
the -flowers when they are in bloom and is 
interested in and understands the rarer 
ones that every one would not know. 

“But none of these pecple come out in 
the really bad weather. There is only one 
class of people who get out in storms and 
slush, and those are the brides and grooms 
from out of town. There is no weather so 
bad tbat you will not see some timid little 
fairy holding on to the arm of a great 
hulking man, both wearing new clothes, 
and she with the fragrance of orange blos- 
scems al! about her. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether it Is cold or warm, wet 
or dry, we are sure to see one such pair 
here every day, and we set them down im- 
mediately for bridal couples. For five years 
[ sat at a desk looking out on the men- 
agerie and I never failed’a single day to 
sec one of these couples leaning over the 
railing looking at the deer or tenderly 
discussing the merits of the rhinoceros. 

*“*I remember one day there was slush six 
or eight inches deep and the matron re- 
marked that there would be no one around 
the Park that day. ‘ Just wait and see,’ I 
said, and sure enough before the day was 
over the usual bride and groom had put in 
an appearance and were talking of the ani- 
mals in tones as tender and with as affec- 
tionate glances as if the soft, wet snow 
was nat oozing over the tops of their over- 
shoes, All weather looks alike to a pair 
on u bridal trip.”’ 





Terry repeated one of her favorite itmper- 
sonations and was greatly applauded for it. 
- * « 

As heretofore, the stage management and 
the scenery are attractive features of the 


Irving performances. All the scenery was 
brought from the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 
don, and the landscapes of Hawes Craven 
are admirable specimens of the scene paint- 
er’s art. 

Few persons stop to consider the diffi- 
eulties that stand in the way of the scenic 
artist. His canvas is an extremely large 
ene, and he has to caleulate alt his color 
effects for an artificial light, which modi- 
fies the tints. And then he has continually 
to mold his artistic fancy to the require- 
ments of the action, and the situation of a 
set rock or a tree, necessary to the incidents 
of the play, may throw out of balance his 
prettiest conceptions. However, the skill 
with which such problems as these are 
solved at the Lyceum Theatre, London, is 
so great that it never obtrudes itself upon 
the audience. Consequently all one needs 
to do when he goes to one of the Irving 
performances is to enjoy the beauty of 
the stage settings and dismiss from his 
mind all thought of the difficulties which 
lay in the way of its preparation. 

a ef 

When Sir Henry Irving and his company 
first came to America the actor would ac- 
cept no ordinary curtain calls under any 
eireumstances; The curtain, indeed, used 
to be raised in response to applause, but it 
only revealed the actors apparently contin- 
uing the action of the play. They were not 
lined up across the stage to bow and smile 
their gratitude. But the American theatre- 
going public would not tolerate this sort of 
art, and now the Lyceum actors take their 
curtain calls in precisely the same manner 
as Americans do. it is not a serious mat- 
ter, but it goes to show how an actor must 
aceommodate himself to his public. 

But on his opening night Sir Henry would 
not make a speech after the third act, 
though the audience tried very hard to 
make him do so. The speech habit has 
grown to be very strong with our audi- 
ences. Sir Henry made the speech after 
the play. It was not especially desired 
then, but he did it Just to show that he did 
not wish to be Giscourteous. After the play 
is, of course, the proper time for such a 
thing. In the course of the performance 
the actor should not be foreed to drop his 
impersonation and “address the audience 
personaliy. But ovr first-night audiences 
do not care for such considerations, 

Why should an actor make a speech on 
the first night of a new production? What 
can he say? What does he ever say, ex- 
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cept that he thanks the management for 
its generosity in mounting the play, a gen- 
erosity which is due entirely to a business 
gense, and thanks the public for its encour 
agement, an encouragement which is whol 
ly the product of habit? The comedians 
are expected to say funny things when they 
make their first night speeches. Some of 
them do. De Wolf Hopper had a really 
funny first-night speech when he was a 
comic opera star, but after he had made it 
several times at the Broadway Theatre it 
failed to do. When he had told us for the 
eleventh time that “‘ The weather has been 
playing tag with our bronchial tubes, and 
some of our tubes are ‘it,’"’ we could not 
laugh at it amy more. Even Mr. Wilson, 
who was more original than the others, 
ran out of aramunition after a time. But, 
nevertheless, audiences continue to demand 
the first-night speech. Perhaps they do it 
because it enables them to come a little 
closer to the undisguised personality of the 
player, and personality is about all that 
counts for much on the stage now. 
2 8 

Scotch music has broken out in the thea- 
tres recently with unusual severity. This 
is because Scotch subjects have been much 
employed. The old Scotch tunes please 
most hearers, and the theatrical conductors 
know enough to use them. It is a pity that 
similar judgment is not always used in the 
selection of the musie to be used with 
plays. The conductor at the Garden Thea- 
tre astonished many by his employment of 
Adam's “Si jétais Roi” overture as the 
prelude to Mr. Sothern’s “‘ If I Were King,” 
yet it was doing the obvfous thing. The 
tune was there and it had the appropriate 
title. So why not use it? 

In entr’acte music a woeful lack of judg- 
ment is eften shown. It is rather hard on 
the kind of audience which is drawn to a 
theatre to see a poetic drama to be enter- 
tained between the acts by medleys of 
“coon” songs or a potpourri of the melo- 
dies of the variety shows. Not that these 
tunes are not good in their places, but they 
are not good out of place. When they are 
Played between the acts of a Rostand 
drama they remind one of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s definition of dirt as matter in the 
wrong place. 

Of course, it is easy to err by going too 
far in the other direction. A _ theatrical 
conductor in this town once tried to enter- 
tain his audiences between the acts with 
movements from Beethoven’s symphonies, 
abominably played by an insufficient or- 
chestra. No one desires to listen to music 
of that kind between the acts, but neither 
does one wish to hear “ Oh, tell me, pretty 
maiden, are there any more at home like 
you?” after the death of Ophelia, or 
“Where did you get that hat?” after the 
fall of Wolsey. There is a fitness in all 
things, and there should be in the music 
heard in the theatre. Not every one goes 
out between the acts. 





Wee Cacti in Tiny Pots. 


EW YORK children are having a treat 

N this week at the Flower Show at the 

Madison Square Garden. It all comes 

in with the nature studies the little tots 

have at the schools, and this is the biggest 

and prettiest garden that most of them ever 
visited. 

It is all very nice and it is great fun for 
them to wander around in the tropical land 
of ferns and palms and listen to the music, 
but there is one corner of the big Garden 
which they consider particularly their own, 
and all day long it is surrounded by nurse- 
maids with little *‘ middies,”” mammas es- 
corting small chaps with short, square- 
chopped hair, and pretty, big sisters accom- 
panied by equally pretty, rosy-cheeked lit- 
tle sisters—all anxious to have one of the 
littlest plants they have ever seen. 

These are baby cactus plants, funny little 
hairy and prickly balls, not much bigger 
than good-sized peas, and growing in the 
smallest flowerpots on record. Even the 
tiniest of Japanese dwarf plants become 
big trees beside these botanical mites. They 
are the seedlings of the cacti and are grow- 
ing in pots made especially for them—funny 
little miniatures of a grown-up red earthen- 
ware flowerpot, only an inch high and an 
inch in diameter. The little flowerpots de- 
veloped first, it seems. They were brought 
out a couple of years ago for souvenirs at 
the Florists’ Convention and adorned the 
lapels of many coats. 

They proved so attractive that when the 
Pan-American Exposition was proposed the 
idea was suggested of having more of the 
tiny flowerpots made and of finding hardy 
plants to put into them. The cacti seemed 
to be the proper plants for the purpose, 
and during the past six months at the Pan 
it is said that at least 20,000 of these babies 
have been sold. « 

The cacti come principally from Mexico, 
but some are from California and Colorado. 
When the seed from the flower of the ma- 
ture plant is scattered hordes of these 
small plants spring up, and a man is now 
employed to colleet them and bring them 
to this part of the country. 

There are in all one hundred different 
kinds of seedlings planted in the little pots, 
and twenty-five different kinds can be seen 
at the Flower Show in this city. They are 
hardy, need only to be watered once a week, 
and it is said they will not outgrow the Ht- 
tle pots in whieh they are now to be found 
for at least a year. They may then be 
planted in inch and a half pots, little things — 
which would be themselves considered mid- 
gets, if the inch pots, with their plants, - 
were not so much smaller. There are pots 
of this next larger size to be found at the 
show with plants proportionately large. 

plant 
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ASHINGTON is beyond all doubt the 
capital city of ghosts, for, while the 
genius of Charles Dickens could dis- 

cover in all London no more than an occa- 
sional horological phantom, and the weird 
imagination of Théophile Gautier produced 
only one or two sprightly Parisian vam- 
pires, the District of Columbia contains 
scarcely a square that is not distinguished 
by a well-authenticated up-to-date haunted 
house, with all modern improvements. 

Most prominent of all the haunted build- 
ings in Washington is the huge marble 
Capitol, which has even more than its fair 
share of unsubstantial inhabitants. The 
stately edifice is an ideal one for a ghost 
to live in, because the long corridors and 
vaulted roofs echo and re-echo the myste- 
rious noises of the night, the numerous 
gloomy recesses and shadowy chambers 
are just the sort of places whence a grisly 
goblin should emerge with a horrible yell, 
and the walls are of the right color to 
bring out artistically the bone tints of a 
dramatically inclined apparition. 

Walking across Statuary Hall in the si- 
lent darkness, where the marble figures 
ranged around the great apartment seem 
themselves like so many watchful spectres, 
one experiences a strange illusion, doubtless 
arising from the acoustic peculiarities of 
the spot; he seems to hear footsteps 
stealthily following his own, as if some one 
were pursuing him and meant to leap upon 
him out of the darkness. Nay, curiously 
enough, the footsteps seem to be going a 
little faster than his own, as if to overtake 
him, and if he increases his own speed, the 
pace of his shadowy trailer is likewise ac- 
celerated. 

One night, some fifteen years ago, a 
watchman who had been newly employed 
on the Capitol force, was passing through 
Statuary Hall, alone, when he heard a 
groan and saw a spectra! figure, all robed 
in white, gliding out from behind one of 
the statues. With great energy and prompt- 
ness he immediately ‘drew his revolver” 
and began blazing away at the bogey, but 
the conditions were unfavorable to ac- 
curacy of aim, or, as was afterward alleged, 
“the watchman was loaded and his gun 
was not,”’ for his fellow officer of ee 
guard, who had dressed up in a sheet for 
the occasion, escaped with a severe fright 
only. 

But there was little need for the watch- 
man to get himself up as a counterfeit 
phantom, for, if local annals in Washing- 
ton can be relied on, not less than fifteen 
well authenticated spooks do squeak and 
gibber through the halls of the Capitol. 
Some of these are of the most alarming and 
aggressive disposition, notably the Demon 
Cat, which is a truly horrific phantasm and 
not an invisible bogey, such as the cater- 
wauling grimalkin that even now trips | 
people up on the stairs of the Octagon 
House, formerly occupied by the Madisons, 
The Demon possesses attributes much more 
remarkable than the Madison animal, for, 
like the phantom feline of Bill Sterett's 
famous ‘‘ Ghost Race,"’ he has at first the 
appearance of an ordinary pussy, and pres- 
ently swelis up to the size of a young ele- 
phant before the eyes of the terrified ob- 
server. 

It was in Statuary Hall, then the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives, that 
John Quincy Adams was mortally stricken 
—at a spot now indicated by a brass tablet— 
and it is the venerable ex-President who is 
said to be responsible for the footsteps that 
follow any one so unwary as to cross the 
hall at night. 

There watchman employed some 
time ago as a member of the Capitol police, 
who made a sworn statement that as he 
passed through this hall on a certain night 
he saw in the Congress of 1848, 
with Mr. Adams and many other men whose 
names have now -passed into history, sit- 
ting at their accustomed desks. 

The basement of the Capitol, 





was a 


session 


however, is 


the part most affected by the more re- 
spectable and authentic of the great edi- 
fice’s “h'ants,”” and it is there that the 
grisly crew marches nightly. 

Beneath the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives strolls a melancholy wraith with 
an immense moustache, great fimure, and 
hands clasped behind. Who he is nobody 


has ever surmised. He might, from his as- 


pect, be a foreigner attached to one of the 
legations, but that is merely a_ guess. 
Watchmen at night have frequently ap- 


proached him thinking him an intrdder 
but he has faded from sight instantly, like | 
a picture thrown by a magic lantern. 

At twenty minutes past every midnight it | 





is said that the door opens from the room 
occupied by the Senate Committee on Mili- | 
tary Afiairs, and there steps forth the 
figure of Gen. Logan, recognizable by his 
long black hair, military carriage, and the 
peculiar hat that he wore in lite. Logan 


this committee, 
credited, 
conduet. He 
ommitte 
but 


was the Chairman of 
if report can be 
vising its 
from the « 
corrider, 


and, 
he is still super- 

passes gravely 
e room down the marble 


as no one has ever dared to 


follow_him it is impossiLle tO say where 
he, goes. 

About tem years ago there died an “8-1 
gentleman who had been employed for } 
thirty-five years in the Library of Con- 
eTress The quarters of the library, while 
it-was in the Capitol, were very much re- 


stficted, and a gvod deal of the catalogue 


| is the stairway 


work wax dene by the aforesaid veteran in 
a sort of vault in the stb-cellar. ‘The place 
was a dungeon-like little cell, far under- 
ground, lighted feebly by gas and crowded 
with musty tomes _from floor to. ceiling; 
practically no air was admitted. The old 
man became paralyzed and unable to speak, 
though up to the time of his death he could 
indicate his wants by gestures. He showed 
a persistent anxiety to be carried back to 
his little den in the Capitol, where, it was 
ascertained later, he had concealed $6,000 
in Government bonds, but his wish was 


not fulfilled; the consequence is that every 


night since his demise ne has walked down 
the steps to the echoing crypt in a vain 
search for his long vanished treasure. 

This apparition and that of Gen. Logan 
are in themselves enough to terrify the 
superstitious darxies employed at the 
Capitol, but the spectre that is most hor- 
rible to their nervous systems and that 
trightens them into an imperative demand 
for all the electric lights when they go to 
scrub that part of the basement, is the in- 
visible spirit of one who was formerly 
among their own number. Nothing, they 
say, is more terribly gruesome and awful 
than the drip, drip of his brush when he 
ecips it into an invisible bucket, or the spec- 
tral slop of the water upon the marble as 
pe swabs down the floor in the early morn- 
ing. 

There is not a colored servant in the 
White House who is not deeply impressed 
with the idea that a number of restless 
spirits roum through it in the watches 
of the night. 

Old Jerry, who kas been employed about 
the building as a general utility man ever 
since Lincoln's Administration, tells several 
strange stories, all well fitted together, 
with a circurstantiality of detail that 
leaves no doubt that the old man himself 
has reason for believing them. 

Queer sounds have often been heard in 
the attic of the Executive Mansion; they 
are usually attributed to rats, but no ro- 
dent could have caused the apparition that 
greeted Jerry a few years ago when he was 
sent up stairs on some errand soon after 
dark. As he entered the attic a shadow 
seemed to advance from the corner of the 
room, and, as he neared it, gradually took 
the shape of a man. 

Approaching very close to the form of 
the thoroughly frightened old servant, it 
imperiously motioned him to leave. He 
needed only one bidding. and came down 
stairs forgetful of his rheumatism. 

The next day Jerry, while going through 
thé house, happened to~see a portrait of 
Gen. William Henry Harrison, who, as 
President, inhabited the White House fifty- 
eight years ago. At once the old negro 
threw up his hands and exclaimed: ‘‘ My 
Lawd, dat's de man I seen in de garret!"’ 

It would be unwarrantable to state posi- 
lively that the ghest cf Gen. Harrison 
roams through «she White House attic, but 
it is certain that some strange form ap- 
peared that night to Jerry, and, whatever 
may be thought of the garret phantom, 
there is no doubt that there are many 
things about the White House not easily ex- 
plained; things which will give the most 
learned psychologist food for thought. 

On the east side of the building, be- 
tween the main corridor and the East Room, 
leading to the President's 
office. From midnight until dawn the 
ceaseless tramp of many feet can be heard 
walking up these steps, though all else be 
quiet throughout the house. Three police- 
men guard the foot of these stairs every 
night, and the hall is brilliantly lighted. 
Nothing of a ghostly nature can be seen, 
but the steady tramp, tramp, tramp of 
many feet always begins at midnight. How 
many office seekers have climbed those 
stairs, day after day, at first full of hope 
and then disappointed and heartbrot!ren, 
perhaps, to end their cares at last in a 
suicide’s grave! 

The strangest and most sensational of all 
the apparitions reported to have been seen 
at the White House visited a 
who formerly patrolled the 
grounds. ‘ 

The conservatory is not open 
except upon occasions of a public nature, 
and ordinarily it is unlighted at night, and 
no one ever enters it after the President's 
family has retired. The policeman men- 
tioned was walking past the conservatory 
about 1 o’elock one morning when he saw 
a light moving among the flowers. He 
knew that this was unusyal, and supposed 
that a servant had succeeded in gaining 
entrance and was probably engaged in ap- 
propriating some of the valuable plants. He 
peered into the window, but the light 
seemed to be on the other side of the con- 
servatory, so he could not see who held it. 
He entered the low glass building by means 
of the toolhouse leading from the steps un- 
derneath, and immediately in front of him 
saw a tall, beautiful woman, dressed in the 
fashion of the early part of the century. 
He spoke to her and. she ‘disappeared, 
seeming to pass behind one of the large 
palm trees. Bull he followed, and a 
sical laugh greeted his ears, but the 
had vanished. A thorofigh search of 
greenhouse failed to reveal any trace 
unauthorized visitor. The watchman 
the door which leads from the conserva- 
tory into the corridor, but it was locked 
and would not yield to pressure. There 
was no other means by which the lady 
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the ground.” The’ next. day 


his resignation and sought other outs 


ment. 

A phantom team drawn by 4 pair of 
snow-white horses, it is said, has been secn 
to drive through the east entrance, stop at 
the portico of the White House, and, after 
a‘few moments’ pause, leave by the west 
gate. This story has gained credence 
among many people, but it is impossible to 
get hold of any witnesses to the actual oc- 
currence. © 

Whatever spooks and spectres may haunt 
the Executive Mansion, they have shown a 
commendable delicacy in the time, man- 
ner, and place of their wanderings, a and, 80 
far as known, have not disturbed any of 
the Presidents or their families. They 
have not been so considerate, however, to- 
ward the members of the domestic staff, 
and more than one valued servant has re- 
signed from time to time without giving 
any reason therefor. After leaving, how- 
ever, they have sometimes told their 
friends of strange sounds and shadowy 
forms that had followed them about the 
Executive Mansion. 

Even the Washington Monument, unten- 
anted as it is, save by the regular night 
watchmen, has its fair share of ghostly in- 
habitants. Most of the monument watch- 
men have little choice as to whether they 
will serve by night or day, but there is one 
sturdy guardian of the pile to whom the 
place has no attractions after sundown. 
The rest of the watchmen guy him a little 
over his weakness, but he shakes his head 
and says that ghosts are no cause for lev- 
ity and that ghosts the monument certain- 
ly has. He tells weird tales of the forms 
and shapes that walk their mystic rounds 
when, upon stormy moonless nights, the 
huge white shaft, catching the reflection 
of the city’s skyward glare, lifts its own 
dim outline like a colossal spectre toward 
the inky heavens, 

Another building, of a semi-official char- 
acter, is the Octagon House, perhaps the 
most celebrated of all the haunted dwell- 
ings in Washington, It was built just be- 
fore the beginning of the war of 1812 and 
was occupied by President Madison and his 
wife ‘Dolly’ after the British had burned 
the White House and evacuated the city. 

This mansion, formerly owned by the 
Tayloe family, is situated at the corner of 
Seventeenth Street and New York Avenue, 
and has long borne a gruesome reputation. 
Just behind it was a building of many com- 
partments, with little slits of windows and 
thick brick walls, used for the temporary 
detention of slaves that were to be put 
upon the market. Their cries of torture 
and dying moans were often borne by the 
night wind to the Tayloe mansion, which 
got the reputation of being frequented by 
their ghosts, and for a long time the house 
was tenantless, though up to 1889 it was 
offered for the merely nominal rent of $25 
per month. The ghosts in it were altogeth- 
er too seriously malicious for their com- 
pany to be endurable at any saving of rent. 

One of those phantoms is the simulacrum 
of a slave who was whipped to death in the 
garret by his master, and another is that 
of the master’s daughter, who had a terri- 
ble quarrel with her father concerning her 
marriage and was thrown down stairs to 
her death. Since then the disturbances in 
the old dwelling have had to do principally 
with the stairs, on which the angry tones 
ot whispering voices have been heard at 
dead of night, with a subsequent sound of 
a struggle and a falling body. Many people 
have testified to seeing faces at the win- 
dows of the empty house and strange lights 
moving from window to window. Several 
parties of gentlemen have passed nights at 
different times in the Octagon House and 
have had terrifying experiences—such as 
the death of a dog from fright. 

On a window tm the stable behind the 
house is painted roughly a picture of a cat, 
which the street boys say they cannot hit, 
however straight they throw their stones. 
Another cat, though unseen by the traveler, 
trips one up on the front steps, and out of 
the cracked glass of a casement on Seven- 
teenth Street there used to peer occasional- 
ly the green eyes of still another ghostly 
grimalkin. 

During the war of the rebellion the house 
was occupied by Sisters of Charity, who 
sprinkled it with holy water from garret 
to cellar, but in spite of these precautions 
the phantoms continued to manifest them- 
selves, and the house, untenanted and neg- 
lected, grew more and more mossy, win- 
dowless, and weather-stained, until a few 
years ago, when it was purchased by the 
Government and used for a section of the 
War Records Office. No picture could give 
an idea of its lonely and uncanny appear- 
ance before it was rehabilitated by a Gov- 
ernment which has a contemptuous irrev- 
erence for ghosts and goblins. 

The Patten House, on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, near Twenty-second Street, is haunted 
by a violent old female domestic who died 
in a fit of temper after having smashed 
most of the dining room furniture. After 
her demise her wraith returned to the scene 
carnal outbursts and continued 
nightly to indulge in her passion for upset- 
ting furniture and breaking crockery. 

After this had continued for two or three 
nights a priest was called in and installed 
in the private chapel. Whenever the ghost 
the priest banished it with invo- 
and finally, observing that when- 
ever it walked -it got its regular exercise, 
the spectre gave up the ghost and retired 
from the contest, 
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‘not give up his earthly existence and stout- 
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life enjoyable, he declared that he would 
ly resisted the approach of death, shrieking 
and blaspheming so loudly as to attract the 
attention of the entire neighborhood. Peo- 
ple who reside at K and Twelfth Streets 
to-day recall to mind the impression made 
upon their minds at that time. 

The Colonel died, notwithstanding his 
violent protest, and his funeral was scarce- 
ly over when his ghost made its first ap- 
pearance, It was seen in various parts of 
the new house, and the haunting was of 
such an aggravated nature that it was 
found almost impossible to retain any 
servants. Finally the family moved out, 
and the house was taken by the then 
Spanish Minister of that time, who told 
many stories of apparently supernatural 
things that occurred theré 

On the south side of H Street, three or 
four doors east of Eighteenth, is another 
residence of which strange tales are told. 
An old colored woman died there three or 
four years ago, and for some time after- 
ward no servant could be prevailed upon to 
stay in the house, because they affirmed 
that their sleeping quarters were haunted 
by the dead domestic. 

From revelations afterward made it 
would appear that the disturbances were 
in connection with a sum of money which 
the old woman had hidden in a mattress 
with the intention of giving it to a rela- 
tive. 

In some way the phantom succeeded in 
explaining that there was something to 
be found in the mattress, and the master 
of the house ripped it open and found the 
greenbacks in an envelope, addressed to 
the relative mentioned. The latter was 
given the money, and the spectre never 
returned afterward. This is probably one 
of the best authenticated ghost stories 
known, being vouched for by several of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps. 

At another house on K Street dwelt for- 
merly an ex-Governor of Maryland, who 
was frequently disturbed by the walking 
of a heavy but invisible person up and 
down the stairs. Illusions to such effect 
are not unusual at night, when the persons 
of the house are asleep and all else is 
quiet; but in this case the walking was 
usually done in the early evening, while 
the Governor looked on and heard with- 
out seeing.. This spectre was not only 
made manifest by the noise it created, but 
it left a consciousness of the personal 
presence of some one passing. 

Into this same house came one night the 
apparition of a gentleman who had fallen 
dead in his bedroom early in the evening. 
It seemed as if the phantom had gone out 
in search of assistance, naturally seeking 
his closest friend in life, the Governor, 
The latter had no notion that his friend 
was otherwise than alive and well until 
the appearance of the spectre. 

Negroes confined in the United States 
Jail at Washington are extremely afraid 
of being put into the cell which Guiteau 
occupied after his assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield, One colored prisoner, who 
was firmly convinced that Guiteau’s ghost 
“walked” in the jail, was confined in the 
dreaded cell, and one night was frightened 
into a fit by another prisoner, who rolled 
marbles over to 


him from the opposite 
side of the corridor. 
The most thoroughly original and 


grotesque of Washington ghosts lives in the 


Haunted Grocery Shop on Nineteenth 
Street, above Dupont Circle. 
Eight or ten years ago the house was 


used as a residence, and a man committed 
suicide there with a razor. The deed was 
done in cold blood, apparently. He stood in 
front of the mirror over the mantelpiece 
und cut his throat from ear to ear, Then, as 
appeared from the condition in which 
things were subsequently found, he clung 
with one hand to the mantel, while his 
bleod poured out upon the hearth, until 
he fell and died. 
Another family 
ters of eighteen 


with two young daugh- 
and sixteen respectively, 
moved in shortly afterward and took pose 
session. The girls slept well for a time, 
save for the fact that they were constantly 
annoyed by a sound of dripping, which 
they supposed was occasioned by a leak of 
some sort. But their surprise was awak- 
ened by the continuance of the moist noise 
during a long spell of dry weather, and 
more particularly did they find reason for 
wonderment in the circumstances that the 
dripping began invariably about 11:15 and 
lasted for perhaps twenty minutes, but not 
longer. 

The dripping seemed to 
mantelpiece, day 
vestigated that fixture 
ings, but without result, 
covery of a slightly 


from the 
they carefully in- 
and its surround- 
save for the dis- 
hollowed area in the 
stone beneath. Inquiry developed the fact 
that the stone had been scraped away for 
the purpose of eliminating the spot where 
a pool of the suicide’s blood had collected. 
[It was also learned that the hour at which 
the man killed himself was 11:15. 

Well, the family moved out. The grocery 
moved in; the manifestations still continue. 
Age has withered and custom staled the 
variety of these, however, for a pert young 
miss, who lives across the way, remarked 
lately: *‘The drip, drip, drip, ef the gore 
you know isn't really so bad, but the 
moonlight odor of the canned fish is some- 
thing awful!’ ROWAN STEVENS. 
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the United States Steel Corporation, 

who has had to do with every phase 
of the labor question as a wage earner and 
as an employer, lately expressed the opinion 
that within twenty years labor organiza- 
tions would practically disappear from the 
great organized industries of the United 
States. This view was not the outgrowth 
of hostility to trades unions, but repre- 
sented the result of a careful study of the 
tendency of labor, especially in the iron and 
steel and engineering industries of this 
country, to depend more upon the good 
faith and enlightened self-interest of em- 
ployers and less upon the wisdom and hon- 
esty of those available for leadership in 
labor organizations, whose principal qualifi- 
cations appear to be political sagacity and 
fluency in lodgeroom oratory. The convic- 
tion is said to be growing among thoughtful 
workmen that it is unusual for the consery- 
ative elernent in any organization of wage 
earners to long remain in control, or to 
permanently impress its influence upon the 
majority of the membership, and in bodies 
of workmen among whom conservatism of 
thought and action has become a habit, no 
advantage is discovered in organization 
which offsets its obvious disadvantages and 
dangers. 


GC “tre Unt M. SCHWAB, President of 


There is much in this prediction which 
carries conviction to one who will study the 
situation without prejudice and with no 
desire to establish a thesis. So far as the 
iron and steel trades are concerned it is 
likely to be realized within a good deal less 
than the period named. A survey of the 
field, especially since the collapse of the 
strike of last Summer and the practical 
dissolution of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, which took only about 7,000 men into 
the fight against the United States Steel 
Corporation, shows that in this great indus- 
try the sphere of usefulness of the trades 
union is being steadily and rapidly nar- 
rowed. From the old and well-established 
plants unions have practically disappeared, 
not as the result of measures on the part of 
the employing companies to crush them, 
but because the men have found that they 
are better off without any outside interfer- 
ence in the matter of their relations with 
their employers. The strongholds of union- 
ism are in the newer and relatively weaker 
plants which, under the stress of competi- 
tion, are less able to protect their labor and 
sustain wages at a satisfactory level than 
are the concerns occupying a stronger and 
more independent position. This tendency 
on the part of labor to emancipate itself 
from union. control was so strong in the 
concerns brought. together in - the. great 
merger of the Steel Corporation, through 
the recognition by intelligent workmen of 
the inability of anything in the shape of a 
labor organization to,aid them in the at- 
tainment of substantial advantages, that 
the Amalgamated was steadily losing in 
membership, and the strike organized by 
Mr. Shaffer was in a sense a sertie from an 
untenable citadel, 

A comparison of figures which were ac- 
cessible to any one for whom they had in- 
terest, showed that in the non-union mills 
the wages averaged better for skillful and 
industrious mechanics than in the mills 
operating under union rules. Freedom from 
restrictions upon product under regulations 
which penalize ambition and energy, be- 
cause, to permit them to be displayed 
would set the pace for men who have 
neither ambition nor energy, enabled the 
open mills to produce so much more cheap- 
ly and advantageously that they could run 
full and earn a profit when the union mills 
were partially or wholly idle. Works like 
the Cambria, Pennsylvania Steel, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Jones & Laughlin’s, Homestead, 
the Carnegie plants other than Homestead, 
and many other works which were thor- 
oughly well established, had © outgrown 
labor unions and had no use for. them. 
Nothing could have induced their workmen 
to form organizations or to join those al- 
ready existing and constantly soliciting 
their co-operation, except wrong and op- 
pression which they did not experience, and 
had no reason to expect in the future. 
These open mills, the best of their class 
for the reason that their owners had the 
confidence which wayranteds them in“keep- 
ing on the picket line of mechanical prog- 
ress, were a more serious menace to the 
Amalgamated Association than anything 
else, since the satisfied condition of their 
workmen disproved the argument that or- 
ganization was necessary or desirable for 
the protection of the’ wage earner against 
the desire and purpose of the employer to 
oppress him whenever opportunity offered. 
Not only was ws deer, of these plants not 
oppressed, be IE was generally. better « off 
than'that of the “works under union con- 
trol, The exceptional wages which a few 
union men were able to earn in work not 
4nvolving exceptional skill or responsibility, 
handicapped the industry without benefit- 
ing the great body of wage earners. To 
sustain such a scale permanently -was as 
impossible as it was undesirable. Confront- 


ed with these conditions, the Amalgamated. 
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of Labor, paraphrased from the motty of 
the Musketeers in Dumas’s novel, ‘ Onc for 
all and all for one,’’ seems to have d!s- 
appeared with that once formidable organ- 
ization. Shaffer's statement since the eri 
of the steel strike, shows how slight a bord 
exists between the several labor organ- 
izations posing as National. Gompers, Mit- 
chell, Easley, White, and other labor icad 
ers hovered round the headquarters of the 
Amalgamated in Pittsburg, as idle men 
might around an exciting dog fight, but 
whatever their disposition to assist in inak- 
ing this a trial of strength with the strong- 
est of consolidations, they seem to have 
been powerless. The American Federation 
of Labor promised Shaffer substantial <s- 
sistance, but did not give the Amalgamated 
one cent. The President of the United 
Mine Workers, Mr. Mitchell, pledged him- 
self that if Shaffer would draw up a prepo- 
sition which he would outline, he would de- 
mand its acceptance by the steel corpora- 
tion or call out the miners. The propositicn 
was drawn up, but nothing came of it, and 
the miners were not called out. Mr. Gomp- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
accepted the commission to meet Mr. J. P. 
Morgan in New York and effect as favor- 
able a settlement of the steel strike as pos- 
sible. Concerning this episode, Mr. Shaffer 
says in his statement: “‘ Mr. Morgan gave 
up his vacation, went to New York, and 
waited for Mr. Gompers, who failed to ap- 
pear, nor has he yet explained why he neg- 
lected our interests.” The only financial 
assistance received by the Amalgamated 
came from the glass and pottery workers, 
and probably was not large, since Mr. Shaf- 
fer does not mention the amount. All of 
this is very significant. It means that the 
leaders who were quite willing to pledge 
themselves to do great things were re- 
strained from doing them by the considera- 
tion that their own organizations were not 
prepared to stand the strain to which alli- 
ance with the lost cause of the Amalga- 
mated would subject them, and that in 
their councils discretion appeared the bet- 
ter part of valor. 


That the Amalgamated will ever regain 
the ground it has lost or again become for- 
midable enough to organize an important 
strike is improbable. So far as the works 
controlled by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are concerned it probably will not 
be permitted to. No repressive measures 
will be adopted, for the reason that, none 
are likely to be necessary, It is under- 
stood to be the purpose of the managément 
to make it to the interest of labor not to or- 
ganize by a course of treatment so fair and 
just and so satisfactory in its rewards to 
those who contribute to cheapen the cost 
of production per unit of output that good 
men will not want any interference with 
their freedom of contract. As a factor in 
the problem of the great economies of the 
industry the rate of wages or the earnings 
of an operative count for very little, and 
are dismissed as negligible. The standard 
of economy is the interest on investment in 
plant which must be charged against the 
unit of output. Where this is high, as it 
must be where the product is strictly limited 
by union rules, production is costly; and it 
is readily conceivable that with machinery 
fully utilized and interest costs minimized, 
the earnings of the individual operative 
might be very much higher than now with- 
out bringing the cost of the unit of product 
up to that established in the practice of 
mills turning out a third or a quarter less 
finished material per unit of capital em- 
ployed. This fact quickly becomes appar- 
ent to an intelligent workman. It does not 
need any argument to convince him that a 
furnace or a train of rolls with a capacity 
of output which represents 100, is not oper- 
ated to the best advantage of the workman 
when held back under a rule which re- 
stricts,its output to a quantity of finished 
material* which may be represented by 
66 2-8 or 75. “He can easily understand that 
a company thus hampered in the utilization 
of its plant cannot pay as good wages as 
one whose labor is more productive; and it 
being. a matter of. experience that they do 
not, he is not.likely to be blinded by ab- 
stract altruism into consenting to the sub- 
ordination of his individual interests for 
the benefit of those whose limit of capacity 
to produce is far below his own.’ It is. in 
just such a line of reasoning, confirmed by 
observation and experience, that.the unions 
have lost ground. No specious plea out- 
weighs the teachings of experience. 


It is difficult to imagine a higher or more 
worthy, plane of action inimical ‘to organi- 
gation among workmen than that which 
seeks to make it to the pecuniary intcrest 


“of labor to be. and: remain independent. 


That it has worked well.for yeara in many 
great’ and sucé 1 fonnufdeturing ‘or- 
ganizations shows that it: is strictly prac- 
tical and in no gense Utopian.: The more 


comet tne. ton on. the me cant 


preg > ae take of the  sateceate of the la- 
ree rock vets A high authority on mat- 





time the assurance of ‘prnediied for his 
interests. In the always close and often 
ruinous competition of small works he has 
feund that labor suffers first, since the 
quickest and easiest way of cheapening 
production is to reduce wages. He hus 
resisted this tendency as well as he could 
| by forming unions’ and declaring strikes 
whenever he felt himself oppressed. In 
no other way could he protect himself. As 
the employe of a consolidation great 
enough to be Independent of external com- 
petition, he is In a position to make an 
alliance with capital which is not subject 
to such modification from time to time as 
the flucuation in prices may necessitate. 
That organized capital will sacrifice him 
for any brief and selfish advantage is be- 
yond the range of possibility. It cannot 
afford to. Industrial consolidations are 
the greatest things that ever happened for 
| the wage earner, and within five years it 
will be the ambition of every American 
mechanic to work for the biggest trust he 
can connect himself with and to be its loyai 
ally against all comers. 


A very well informed and intelligent 
writer on the industrial situation in the 
United States, in a recent contribution to 
The London Daily Telegraph, says on the 
relation of the so-called trusts to labor: 


“Trusts are superseding isolated estab- 
lishments as inevitably as the modern fac- 
tory displaced cottage handicraft. If 
economy of production were not the funda- 
mental effect of the great combinations 
they could not survive. A vast quantity 
of angry rhetoric expended upon the sub- 
ject of trusts recalls Cardinal Newman's 
phrase about ‘reckless assertion based on 
groundless assumption.’ Those who accuse 
trusts of oppressing labor and inflating 
prices can never have compared their ideas 
with the facts. The wages paid by the 
consolidations are on the whole upon the 
highest scale of remuneration current in 
America. The trusts may have held up 
prices which would otherwise have fallen, 
but that they have absolutely increased 
prices in consequence of: their formation 
and apart from the course of the market 
is untrue.” 


That the tendency in this country should 
be in a direction diametrically opposite 
from that observed in England, where trade 
unionism is so thoroughly established in 
what promises to be a permanent control 
of the great industries of the country, may 
well occasion surprise. When the causes 
are investigated, however, it appears per- 
fectly natural. The more productive. labor 
becomes the less use. it has for artificial 
agencies for the protection of its interests. 
How much more productive labor has: be- 
come in this country than it is in any 
part of the old world is pointed out in 
a recent report of the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, showing how the use of labor- 
saving machinery has increased the ef- 
fectiveness of labor beyond anything known 
in England or on the Continent. For ex- 
ample, where a thousand paper bags are 
made by hand in Europe in six hours and a 
half, they are made here by machinery in 
forty minutes, It takes 4,800 hours to rule 
both sides of ten reams of paper by hand; 
with an American machine one man can do 
it all in two hours and a half. The me- 
chanical mower cuts seven times as much 
grass in a given time as a man can cut 
with a scythe. An ordinary farm hand in 
the United States raises as much grain as 
three men raise in England, four in France, 
five in Germany, or six in Austria. 
‘“ Wherever machinery can be made to do 
man’s work, the instinct of the American 
is to devise some means to bring the sub- 
stitution about. It is equally the instinct of 
the American to replace a machine, no 
matter how expensive, how, efficient, or 
how new, by a better one as soon as a bet- 
ter is produced. The best of yesterday 
goes to the scrap heap if it is the second- 
rate of to-day.” 









In the readiness of American manufact- 





















































ishing advantage for a great ultimate gain, 
the intelligent Commissioner of The London 
Times, who visited this country two years 
ago, found the most obvious.reason. for 
the fact that England is being left: behind 
“by the United States in the competition 
for industrial supremacy. British cor- 
porate management is much more conserv- 
ative and timid than that of successful 
corporations in this country. Machinery 
is continued in use long after it would 
be here discarded. The English employer 
is afraid of a strike, and his desire to 
avold any interruption of his business leads 
him to make concessions .to the demands 


-pof labor which the American manufacturer: 


would promptly and_unconditionally refuse. 
Thé London’ Times's- correspondent before 
mentioned sums up the whole situation in 
Great Britain as follows; “ When the great 
strike in the engineering trades com- 
menced about two years ago, many people 
agreed with Mr. John Burns—who were not 
otherwise in his way of thinking—that it 
would be over ina very short time, be- 
cause the employers, would not hang. to- 
gether. It was said that the engineering 
firms had not in recent times thoroughly 
supported each other, ‘and that they were 
not likely to do so then, The trades union 
tyranny hed been allowed to. grow up 
-and flourish because the -firm¢ ‘had» been 
too jealous or a greedy to help one an- 
other loyally, “Th was a ‘severe view, 


“out foundation.” ~ p 
It has, never been suidkemet that the mili-: 
‘tant trade union was a permanent feat~ 
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yrers to sacrifice an immediate and dimin-_ 


but ft -must be con ane. it ‘was not with-* 


| ditions of modern civilization is to make 
the succeeding peace more lasting and 
stable, and to lay the foundations for pros- 
perity in confidence of immunity from ifh- 
vasion or oppression. It is conceivable that 
the struggle of labor for more than a gen- 
eration to better its condition and to com- 
mand fair and just treatment, has, to a 
; great extent, accomplished its purpose, and 
that the time has come when the mechanic 
may safely lay aside the weapons of his 
long strife and fail to discover either his 
duty or his interest in enlisting in the 
ranks of organizations primarily designed 
to wage conflicts over non-existent issues. 
The strongest, most useful, and most re- 
spected of the labor organizations are 
solidly opposed to strikes, and do not need 
to have recourse to such methods to protect 
themselves or defend their interests. Such 
unions are possible only among skilled 
{ workmen of more than average intelligence, 
and when wise and conservative leaders 
can be found to organize and manage them. 
In the great industries employing vast 
armies of labor, skilled and unskilled, the 
diminishing importance of the trade union 
shows that the need for it is passing, and 
that the wage earner no longer has to 
fight for his rights or his interests. This 
is substantial progress in the right direc- 
tion. JAMES C. BAYLES. 








“It's the “Twit, ”” Says He. 


OSSIPING with the undertaker, the 
veterinary surgeon, the barber, the 
barkeeper, and other familiars, who 

call him “ Doc,”’ the chiropodist was in an 
instructive mood. He could not quite un- 
derstand how it could be that the really 
good and able men of his calling were not 
ranked higher in the social scale. 

“Now, I save more people from acute 
misery than most physicians,"’ he said, 
“My work is often just as dangerous. as 
that of the surgeon, for there is the same 
peril of gangrene, that awful shadow that 
looms up wherever the knife touches the 
body. The surgeon has an advantage over 
me. When he has made a wound there is 
no danger of the patient putting next to it 
goods too often highly colored with very 
poisonous dyes. This my patient is apt to 
do in drawing on his sock. My position is 
really one of great responsibility, but there 
are not many who treat me with any mark- 
ed respect. 

“It would surprise you to know how 
many people have bad feet. If my obser- 
vations are correct, and I don’t see why 
the average I give should not be right, 95 
per cent, of the people in New York have 
one form or another of foot trouble. I cut 
away more than twice my own weight in 
callus every year. 

“ Of course, the trouble comes from the 
shoe, and there seems to be no remedy, for 
the made-to-order shoe is really as a rule 
nc better than the one manufactured by 
wholesale. The nearest approach to a rem- 
edy for trouble that is rarely cured but can 
be greatly relieved is to wash the feet every 
night and every morning. They act as one 
of the main sewers of the body and should 
be constantly washed. Then do not wear a 
loose shoe or a tight one. The snug shoe 
is the best. . 

“Another and a very important point is 
that the socks should exactly fit the feet, 
and, if one can afford them, they should be 
wool of different weights for the different 
seasons. 

* Searcely a2°man whose toes I am whit- 
tling fails to ask me why any man, care- 
.ful as he is, should be pestered with corns. 
In wet weather, or just before a change 
in the weather, he is brought to the verge 
of nervous prostration. He ts irritable and 
even suffers fever. His business is inter- 

; fered with in the daytime, and at night his 
rest is disturbed by aching feet. 


“T tell him the exact truth, and that is 
that the vast majority of his fellows suffer 
as he does, and that those exempt 
have their feet regularly attended to. It 
is just as necessary as it ts for people 
to be regular with their meals or in their 
visits to the dentist. The reason for this 
_ is in great part the city pavements. Walk- 
‘Ing over rough fields is not half so hard 
on the feet as over the pavements. It 
is the same with men as with horses. 

“Very few men walk properly. They 
twist on the sole of the foot, making an 
extra strain and wear at one spot. Nature 
tries to remedy this by forming a pro- 
tection of hard skin, but she overdoes this, 
because she is hampered in the operation 
by the shoe. This twisting is absolutely 
due to what any physician will tell you 
is true. One limb, in nine out of ten 
cases, is a fraction shorter than the other, 
and -in’ greater proportion one limb. is 
stronger than the other. Then, too, few 
men with their’ eyés closed can walk in 
a straight lire. With their eyes open they 
steer with their feet, It ts this difference 
in strength or length of the legs and the 
necessary steering that makes the twist, 
and the twist makes the corn. 

“Talk about your Bertillon measure- 
ments. It would be better to record the 
twist anid character of walk. No two men 
walk just exactly the same, and the twist 
of. the foot Is absolutely. different in all 
“men. 


companions I ought not to talk about my 
social station. If. treat mot tess than 200 
“patients a week, and they average 50 
cents. apiece, so my Income ‘Is something 
over $4,500 a year, after I have deducted 
expenses. T own my own-home,.but the 
wife and daughters do not_ltke the chiropo- 


front door.’ Nad 
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F one wants to know just what super- f 


refinement can bring about let him look 
to the flower that is cultivated “ for the 
trade.” 

Experimentation has produced a pink gar- 
denia, Nature made the gardenia white. 
The man about town who wears it has 
made it blush. He thinks, doubtless, that 
it was made white and waxy for the sole 
purpose of repesing proudly in his button 
hole. It was made white beeause it was 
a night bloomer, and white is the color 
most visible to the winged thing en which 
the gardenia originally depended for fer- 
tifization. There is an analogy between 
some men who wear the gardenia and the 
flower—both are all-nighters. Gardenias 
are now fertilized with a camel's hair 
brush, less poetical, but more suited to 
** the trade.’” 

Chrysanthemums were originally all yel- 
low. A latter day florist says that the 
several colors now in vogue were produced 
by crossing the chrysanthemum with an 
aster. But if you want to learn how much 
is not known about flowers just ask a 
fiorist—any florist will do. 

One who lives in New Jersey says that 
the sole purpose of the flower grower at 
present is to produce a flower of remark- 
able coloring and size and to sacrifice odor 
and the beauty of irregularity to these two 
things. To prove it—and he was growing 
for “the trade’’—he plucked a most gor- 
geous carnation, growing on a four-foot 
stalk, and the plant bearing that single 
bloom. If it had smelled like a boiled din- 
ner it could not have been more disap- 
pointing—for it smelled not at all. He said 
that it was not meant to have any frag- 
rance—it had lost that several generations 
before it came into his hands. He is sacri- 
ficing his own sense of the eternal fitness 
of things in the interests of “ the trade.” 

“The trade" has shown some wonderful 
things made by man. A show of some 
wonderful things made by nature would 
now be acceptable to those outside “ the 
trade." Efforts to make a blue rose have 
been abandoned because it has finally been 
discovered that you may graft, you may 
worry a rose as you will, but the original 
semblance to itself will hang around it 
still. There is no plant of the family of 
roses wearing a blue flower and “the 
trade"’ can no more eross a rose with a 
foreign species than one ean cross a puilet 
with a hippopotamus. 

More roses, carnations, and chrysanthe- 
mums are grown to the square inch to-day 
than ever before. Roses without thorns are 
being developed, and a rose by any name at 
all would smell as unsatisfactorily. The 
present cultivation of roses is likely to put 
out of action certain literary stand-bys. A 
ro.e was first created that somebody should 
be able to say in consolation, there is no 
rose without its thorn. This consolatory 
p' ‘ase may no longer do business at the 
o.d stand. It must move on to the old 
garden fence and apply to blackberry 
bushes. 

The rose owes its retrogression to culti- 
vation. From this flower one of the trin- 
ity of Aryan Gods got his wife. She was 
found in the centre of one. In the minds 
of some men this fact will doubtless dis- 
qualify the rose, but even such a man may 
excuse the rose for being, since at least one 
goddess and two gods had a hand in her 
making. Bacchus was in it and so was 
Apollo. 

How have the mighty fallen—from the 
hands of the gods—to the society woman's 
ash barrel, after the ball is over. Odorless, 
symmetrical, and as big as a cabbage. 

One rose, when asked by falry folk what 
it most wanted, had the taste and benevo- 
lence to ask for ‘‘a little moss.’ It got it, 
and human folk have aesthetically profited 
by this modest wish ever since. Unlike 
many other flowers, roses have not heen 
named for more or less unfragrant charac- 
ters. They bear the names of gentle women 
and heroic men for the most part. Perhaps 
one of the most beautiful was called by the 
name of one of America’s most splendid 
women, the first Mrs. William C. Whitney. 

The exigencies of “the trade"’ have de- 
prived the people of many of the most 
beautiful varieties of roses—the General 
Jacqueminot is an example. The General 
Jacqueminot has a very natural habit of 
blooming once a season, but when the time 
comes it does all that could be expected of 
a rare and beautiful thing that does not 
comb'ne the element of ‘‘a whole lot."’ Now 
“the trade’ deals in roses which are as 
prolific as an alfalfa field in the Sonora 
Valley. A couple of crops a year means a 
sick old rose bush, indeed. 

A rose house is a remarkable looking 
place, because the mind has pictured a very 
different place. The rose house presents 
no bloom to the casual observer. It is 
filled with rows of stalks as straight as an 
arrow, and on the end of each is something 
that in time will be a rose of great market 
value. The foliage of the single, mon- 
strous stalk is splendidly developed, and 
the stalks are cut before the color of the 
bud is fairly visible. The rose house is a 
good place in which to develop melancholy 
—because it is so different from what it 
ought to be. When the stalks grow too 
high for the accommodations of the house 
they are turned back upon themselves and 
go on growing like siphons. 

There are certain characteristics which 
put even the most beautiful of roses out of 
the running. The Madame Gabriel, for in- 


stance, had a bad habit of knotting up in 
the middle, and a rose that knots up in the 
middle had better go out of business so far 
as 


““the trade’’ is concerned, 


ONE VIEW 
FLORICULTURE 


OF 


The destructiveness of “the trade” is 
equaled in greatness only by its canniness, 
In growing carnations and chrysantlie- 
mums, for example, the disbudding process 
is appalling. The plants are grown for the 
purpose of producing a single bloom, and in 
growing the flower of the chrysanthemum 
it is either the first or crown bud which is 
preserved, or the terminal, or second bud. 
It reminds one of the fashion prevailing in 


‘some countries of chucking all! little girl 


babies down holes made for the purpose. 

The florist couldn't give away a sweet 
old grass pink to any of the people who 
make up his patronage list. This is true— 
one of them said so, 

People who can afford to buy of a fash- 
ionahle florist to-day are far too rich to re- 
member the old gravel walk to the front 
door with “grass pinks” on either side. 
They could no more remember that than 
they could recall a time when all the din- 
ner was dumped on to the table at onee, ex- 
cept the pie—and that was already there, 
only it sat a little apart beside mother on 
the other side of the teapot. 

But of all the delusions of “ the trade” 
perhaps the greatest of these is the orchid. 

The orchid is usually a flower of great 
beauty, but there is nothing esoteric about 
it except the names tacked on to the dif- 
ferent varieties and the attitude of the 
florist toward them. As for the names of 
these beauties they are as well built in a 
block as made units of; for printed thus 
space is saved and the intelligence of must 
of us is served quite as well. If you own an 
orchid you own a queer, half-baked-looking 
flower and some of the names which fol- 
low: 

Cattleyaslaeliasdenrobiumsvandasoncidiumcy- 
pripediumscelantheshle— 

—and I may have broken off in the middle 


Eeegeer=: 


owns in the very bowels of this ; 

An orchid comes nearest to the human 
species and a goat of any flower ‘that 
blows. For the first: There are hot and 
eold varieties—and an orchid thrives best 
on potsherds and charcoal, Bill posters and 
tomato cans are not necessary to point the 
analogy. One man paid more than sixteen 
hundred dollars for a single plant, and the 
man capable of doing that deserves mention 
that those who could not buy an onion to 
save their lives may execrate him. 


lars for an orchid plant is called Schroeder 
and a Baron. The name of his orchid was 
cypripediumstonei, and this word comprises 
two names, but there is no time to seek the 
division. The price paid for this orchid 
does not necessarily imply that none but 
Barons with sixteen hundred dollars can 
buy an orchid. There are those which may 
be purchased by men who attend to their 
own furnaces and only “ send out’ their 
collars and cuffs. 

To add to the sentimental confusion sur- 
rounding orchids, a man has said of them 
that “ other plants die unless rooted in the 
soil, these spring into beauty with only 
enough of earth to fasten them within our 
sight.’ This is intended to mislead a fash- 
fonable public still more, by discovering to 
them an almost spiritual affinity in the 
orchid. As a matter of fact it is the Siam- 
ese twin or wild man of Borneo, or the very 
Guyascutus of flowerdom; and it can thrive 
on nothing at all and in any old place, very 
nearly, if it ts hot enough or cold enough 
for its particular kind, just as the lowest 
order of humanity can thrive without 
baths, without affection, without clothing, 
and upon bad food. 

The modest violet is about the only 
flower that remains a violet still. It still 
looks like a violet and smells like one, and 
gentle women, men about town, and little 
children know them when they see them 
and like them just as well for it. 

DOLORES BACON. 
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P IN THE COUNTRY they call it a | fon, but her voice had suffered so much 


singing school. In New York they 

ealt .\ a choral society. It is prac- 
tically the same thing, both here and there. 
The name really doesn’t count for much, 
but the latter appellation is probably bet- 
ter suited to metropolitan conditions, for 
while a choral society by any other name 
might do just as good work, it would not 
feel half so proud of itself, and since the 
gratification of pride is the bread of life 
to the native and naturalized New Yorker, 
it is just as well to grant this substance in 
unstinted quantities. 

Without mincing matters it must be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the average 
choral society, taken collectively, is not a 
thing of beauty, and during the first year 
or two of its existence it doesn’t give much 
promise of being a joy forever. Fortu- 
nately, its graces develop with age, and by 
the time that it has been doing business 
for a couple of seasons it is able to show 
a clear bill of health and to give convinc- 
ing reasons why it should be allowed to 
continue its labors without molestation. A 
choral society, in its youth, is a variable 
quantity. That is the chief cause of its 
early tribulations. Now it is up, reckon- 
ing from a numerical standpoint, and now 
it is down. It takes several months to get 
the personnel of a chorus firmly estab- 
lished, and naturally the period of fluctua- 
tion is not conducive to harmonious tone. 

When a choral union gets ready to be 
born it announces its advent in terms to 
this effect: ‘‘ All who can sing or who de- 
sire to learn to sing are invited to be pres- 
ent at the birth and resolve themselves 
into accretions to the body musical."’ Peo- 
ple respond to this tnvitation in the ratio 
of one who can sing to ninety-nine who 
cannot. 

To read music at sight is the object set 
before a choral union first, last, and all 
the time. With sight singing for a shib- 
boleth, naturally the rudiments of music 
form the basis of more advanced work, 
and many first-night investigators object 
to these primary exercises. They consider 
it beneath their dignity to do-re-mi in com- 
pany with others who are receiving their 
first introduction to the scale. 

“Oh,” said a woman whose curiosity 
had taken her to the first meeting of a 
choral society recently organized. “Is 
this what you do here?”’ and she pointed 
patronizingly to the scale on the black- 
board. 

“It is the first thing we do,"’ said the 

leader. 
‘The woman put on her wrap. ‘I don’t 
believe it is worth while for me to stay,” 
she said. ‘I learned all that when I was 
a child and I have had private instruc- 
tion since. Why, I can sing ‘Ah fors e 
ad 

** Indeed? 


" said the director. ‘‘ You are 


just the kind of people we want here. 
You will lend go and ginger to the enter- 
prise.”’ 

“That may be,’’ lamented the woman, 


‘“‘but unfortunately you are not the kind of 


people I want. I want a chance to do 


something. It is nonsense for me to go 
back to singing do, mi, sol, do.” 
And she refused to stay even for the 


yreliminary exercises. 

Now, as a matter of fact, that woman 
would have been a mighty poor prop for 
even the most nerveless of choral so- 
cieties. There may have been a _ time 
when she could sing ‘‘ Ah fors e lui” and 
even “Gli angui d’ inferno,” after a fash- 


nea > a 


through disuse, or misuse, or both, that in 
her present state she was a pretty poor 
stick of musical timber, and ought to have 
been glad of the chance to brace herself 
up at the expense of a little ennui which 
familiarity with the scale would probably 
produce at first. By the end of the 
fourth or fifth lesson the Dignity family 
has been pretty well weeded out, and the 
only deadheads remaining are those who 
come into the society in the expectation of 
enjoying a lark instead of conscientiously 
applying themselves to the tasks which a 


good director imposes upon her pupils. 
This insincere contingent finally drops 
out, one by one, and at last the choral 


society finds itself, settles down right side 
up, and begins to acquit itself of some 
creditable singing. 

The first foe to be overcome by the 
leader of the chorus is the ambition of the 
students. Even those who join the society 
with an earnest purpose are impatient of 





drill work. They regret the lack of early 
advantages in musical training, and are 
anxious to gloss over their deficiencies as 
soon as possible. Most of the members of 
the choral union have taken occasional 
opportunities to hear good music, and they 
are familiar with the names and tunes of 
a number of classic airs. This dip into 
the rich field of song has preened their 
wings for further flight, and they chafe 
against the restraint that holds them down 
to double primes and octaves marked off 
on the blackboard, when whole pages of 
real trills and crescendos could be bought 
down street for 15 cents. Sight singing 
has now become so simplified that a few 
pieces of excellent musie can be intro- 
duced to advantage early in the course, 
and the wise leader, although checking 
the aspiration to too lofty endeavor, occa- 
sionally supplements the exercise book 
with suitable selections. Policy demands 
this coneession, for as most members of a 
chorus gauge their progress by the number 
of sheets of music they have to show for 
their pains, the teacher who should try to 
Satisfy the musical appetite of her pupils 
with exercises taken from the class book 
alone would be out of a job before the end 
of the first term. 


Choral societies vary in size and brill- 
jancy. There are giant unions 2,000 strong 
and weaklings of 50. Within the past few 
years singing societies have sprung up in 
all parts of the city, and are composed of 
every nationality under the sun. It is the 
opinion of experienced leaders that a 
chorus in which the German element pre- 
dominates makes the most rapid progress. 
It graduates soonest from the A B C’s of | 
musical notation, and later gives the best 
rendition of difficuit songs. 


These same teachers are also authority } 


for a few facts in regard to the superior 
advantages of certain locations as homes 
for a society. One woman, who for four 
years has had charge of as many choruses 
as she could find time to take care of, has 
done most of her teaching either in 
churches or in halls in the rear of or above 
beer saloons, It is noteworthy that in every 
instance the saloon turned out the larger 
chorus. This popularity of the wet goods 
emporium does not argue an indissoluble 
bond between wine and song. 


“The members of these societies are in no | 


wise bibulous,"’ laughed the busy director. 
“lt so happens that most of the halls that 





are convenient and can be rented for a 










must first ally themselves with the church. 
This is not at all necessary, but the belief 
is apt to retard the growth of the society. 
E am now conducting a class that meets in 
.& well-known Broadway chureh. The lo- 
eation is central, and after the chorus is 
eompetent to sing in public there will be 
plenty of opportunities to show off. Under 
such favorable conditions we ought to have 
an attendance of at least 200, but Instead 
we can muster barely a quarter of that 
number. We have all done a good deal of 
missionary work among our acquaintances, 
but the suggestion to join the society in- 
variably calls forth the excuse that our 
friends do not belong to that church, and 
they could not think of uniting with it be- 
cause it does not hold to their creed. When 
you find people grounded in that opinion 
it is hard to convince them that the so- 
ciety, is not sectarian. 

“Another thing that puts me at my wits’ 
ends in the training of a chorus,’’ continued 
the young woman, “is the med'al treat- 
ment of my pupils’ throats. If the leader 
0: a chorul union really wants to make her 
chorus a howling success it behooves her 
to advertise herself as a good all-around 
practitioner into the bargain, for no mat- 
ter what physical ills may affect the voices 
of her class, she is expected to write out a 
prescription that will heal the diseased or- 
gans in less than a week. When the so- 
prano croaks she asks for something that 
will clear her vocal chords of huskiness; 
when the tenor wheezes he makes the same 
demand upon her resources, and when the 
breath of the bass oozes out of his very 
toes he also expresses a desire for a cure 
for hoarseness. If I can't bring them 
around on short notice they say I'm a 
fraud, 


“Why, once I had a tenor in my class 
whose voice was enough to give a person 
the nightmare. It kept getting squeakier 
and squeakier all the time, in spite of 
pounds of lozenges and other simple rem- 
edies I recommended from week to week. 
Finally he got so bad that IL insisted upon 
his consulting a throat specialist. The 
examination revealed that he had a cancer 
lodged away somewhere in his neck. Per- 
scnally, I don't think that a complete 
knowledge of cancers is properly a part of 
@ musical director's education, but the 
tenor thought so, and he was very indig- 
nant because I had not diagnosed his case 
properly in the beginning and thus saved 
him a big doctor's bill, 


“ And then I have a third grievance. The 
searcity of altos worries me sick. Out of 
twenty-five women that signify their inten- 
tion of joining a choral society twenty-four 
are pretty sure to be sopranos, They have 
their hearts set on coloratura stunts which 
they hope eventually to perform, and I 
literally have to drive them into the ranks 
of the contraltos. At the Broadway church 
I mentioned a moment ago I am now with- 
out a single alto, and when we take up a 
four-part song I have to carry that part 
myself."’ 

**Do you have manychildren’s choruses? ” 
asked the visitor. 

“T have two this season. In some ways 
I prefer teaching children. They learn 
sight singing more readily than grown-ups, 
because they take things on faith, whereas 
a class of adults wants to Investigate the 
whys and wherefores of each step. Still, 
when the grown folks have overcome a 
few of their stumbling blocks the intelli- 
gence they bring to bear upon their work 
makes it more interesting.” 

To belong to a choral society is not an 
expensive luxury. In most unions a nom- 
inal fee of 10 cents a night is levied upon 
each member. Other societies whose ex- 
penses are heavier increase the taxation to 
15 or 20 cents, but even this taxation is far 
from exorbitant. Terms of payment vary. 
Some choruses are satisfied with payment 
from night to night while others insist upon 
settling for the whole term, or, it may be, 
in a lump. The latter method insures a 
more opulent treasury and a fuller attend- 
ance, because members that might other- 
wise be vacillating and irregular reason 
that as they have already paid in their 
money they might as well get the worth of 
it, hence they come to the meetings whether 
they really wish it or no. 


Most choral socteties take themselves 
seriously. They load themselves down with 
a constitution as long as the moral law and 
twice as eomplicated. The discussion and 
adoption of this constitution generally takes 
up the better part of half a dozen even- 
ings, and as parliamentary rules do not cut 
much of a figure with the majority of the 
legislative body the debate is informal in 
spite of the ponderosity of the constitution 
under consideration. Indeed, these business 
meetings are hilarious epochs in the history 
of a choral society which are equaled only 
by the occasional concerts. In the infaney 
of a union the concert programmes do not 
make a specialty of home talent. They are 
made up largely of the contributed num- 
bers of outside artists of experience, some 


| of whom give their services for a slight re- 


muneration and others for the good of the 
cause. So many concerts of this nature are 
given in the course of a musical season by 
obscure choral societies that the public 
hears of but few of them. The public ought 
not to be blamed for this ignorance, how- 
ever, for it has so many things to keep 
track of that it cannot possibly hold in 
mind all the choral unions, 
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HERE are any number of unmarried 
men in this towr who are each week 
reluctantly parting with ten or more 

hard earned dollars for the privilege of liv- 
ing in a single room and eating or pretend- 
ing to eat whatever is set before them, 
with a knowledge that any adverse criti- 
cism in regard to the table fare will be met 
either with glacial chilliness or a torrid 
intimation that they may go elsewhere. 

They have boarded for years and fancy 
that they will have to board for years to 
come, for the simple reason that they know 
of no other method of living between a 
moderately cheap boarding house and bach- 
elor apartments, which latter are generally 
considered to be rather an extravagant 
proposition, 

There are, it is true, in the fashionable 
parts of town any number of apartments 
where the lonely and woe-begone bachelor 
may have every luxury in life, from a cold 
siorage plant to valet service, but the cost 
at which these may be enjoyed is rather 
prohibitive to more than 80 per cent. of the 
average boarding house denizens. 

Until a comparatively recent period it was 
almost impossible for a man to camp out 
by himself with any degree of combined 
comfort and economy. During the last few 
years, however, conditions have materially 
changed in this respect.. The change has 
been brought about so quietly, however, 
that there are many to whom the new 
state of affairs is unknown, and strangely 
enough they are the very men who would 
be most glad to realize how economically 
it may be done. 

As an example of what may be done com- 
fortably on a very moderate income may be 
taken the experience of an individual who, 
about a year ago, started out with the idea 
of giving housekeeping a six months’ trial, 
and still continues the experiment, which 
he considers a success. 

Being convinced, after a few preliminary 
nibbles, that the only part of town where 
he could get decent accommodations within 
his means was on the upper west side, he 
confined his attentions to that district in a 
search for unfurnished apartments. He 
finally discovered what he wanted. It was 
within three blocks of an elevated station, 
far enough up town to enable him to catch 
an express train and also to always find 
vacant seats when he boarded it. He could 
have secured any number of apartments 
lower down, rather more imposing and bet- 
ter decorated, for very nearly the same 
rent, but it would have necessitated hang- 
ing on to a strap about four mornings out 
of six. 

The flat consisted of three rooms, a 
kitchen, and a bath, and, aside from its 
preximity to the “ L,”’ the two main rea- 
sons that induced him to take it were that, 
as it ran across the rear of the building, it 
afforded two light rooms that looked into the 
open air, and from the difference in level 
between the avenue on which the building 
fronted and that in the rear it was probable 
that some years would elapse before any 
one would be venturesome enough to erect 
anything on the side hill behind him and 
thereby cut off his light and view. The 
building was also new, and, being the first 
tenant, he was relieved from the obligation 
of entering into warfare with insect or ro- 
dent life left by a preceding sojourner. The 
plumbing was of the modern open style, 
the bathroom floor and walls tiled, and the 
rent of $25 included a constant hot-water 
supply. A private hall on which the rooms 
opened ran through the centre of the apart- 
ment, thereby doing away with the canal- 
bcat-like appearance which is so objection- 
able in most flats. 


lheing located one flight up it received 
plenty of light, and one did ‘not feel as if 
ascending the Tower of Babel when ar- 
riving home at 2 A. M. after a theatre 
rarty. What was intended for the parlor 
was turned into a dining room, and the 
room opening off the parior, which would 
rrohably have been used for a dining room, 
was converted into a den by means of a 
writing desk, a couch, and a couple of easy 
chairs. A few guns and pistols were hung 
upon the walls and the large hardwood 
closet, 


The flat was just large enough for one 
person to live in comfortably, but how the 
firm of architects which planned it ever 
expected a family to live there has always 
remained a mystery to its occupant, for as 
he, with a touch of Hibernianism, expresses 
it, the only place where a woman could put 
her clothes in that abode would be to stow 
them outside on the fire escape. But he 
had found a place where everything suited 
him and no one else. 

The servant girl proposition, to which he 
had learned to look forward with fear and 
trembling, was met on the second day of 
his tenancy by the janitress appearing 
with a broad smile and an application to 
take care of his flat, do his ordinary laun- 
dry work, wash the dishes, cook, and wait 


on the table for the enormous sum of .$8_ 


per month. _ Deciding that this was too 
small, he offered her $10, and as the result 
he practically owns the entire building. Ho 
has kept himself particularly solid with his 
landlord by making no complaints, If he 
breaks a gas globe, or the gas leaks, or 
anything goes wrong with the faucets, he 
simply drops a quarter into the janitor’s 
palm and the defects are remedied at once, 


sometimes, perhaps, ‘to the detriment of the | 


fittings of the other apartments in the 
building, but he does not dwell on the 
pleasant feature of ‘this, | that it 
not wise ‘to worry other people's 
troubles. Being of iust “his own size 


' 


: 


| 

| 

which the room contained, at 
turned into a *‘bookcasc. 


build, the janitor wears all of his old 
clothes and also a respectful demeanor 
whenever in his vicinity. 

In regard to the expense of running the 
place, the gas bilis run about $3 a month, 
which includes cooking by gas. The ice 
bill ig about as much. The average 
housekeeper of the feminine sex would 
probably faint on learning the amount of 
ice consumed by the small refrigerator 
with which the apartment is furnished, but 
its occupant believes that one insufficiently 
cold cocktail would make life more of a 
burden than the cost of ten extra pounds 
of frigidity. 

The apartment had not been occupied 
more than four days when the janitor 
brought in a newsman, an iceman, a gro- 
ceryman, and a few other tradesmen, al) 
ot whom he highly recommended, ané4 to all 
of these the tenant became a customer, 
convinced that he would be swindled to a 
rnaederate extent anyway, and that the jani- 
tor might just as well have the rake-off as 
any one else, and, judging from the fact 
that he has never lost anything from the 
dumb waiter, while other tenants frequent- 
ly do, he has come to the conclusion that 
he made a wise move in taking the jani- 
torial bint. 


The size of the rooms prevents any great 
amount of furniture being put in any of 
them. This made the fitting of it a rather 
eccnomical proposition, as did the fact that 
the paper was of a pattern which required 
very few pictures in order to give the walls 
a decent appearance. Instead of polished 
or stained floors, which would look beauti- 
ful for a week and then show every scratch 
and mark, matting is used, over which in 
Winter time rugs are thrown. Very few 
*pictures and very little bric-A-brac are dis- 
tributed around, and the life of the woman 
who does the dusting is thereby made glad 
and her nerves relieved from the constant 
strain of explaining how things became 
shattered. 


The funny part of the whole proposition is 
that a number of people who figure up what 
it costs to run that place always start out 
by trying to convince the tenant how much 
more it amounts to than if he were board- 
ing. As a matter of fact, a point which 
most people lose sight of is that a large 
portion of the living expenditure of the 


man who boards is what he pays for din-* 


ners elsewhere. It is not always convenient 
to bring a friend home to a boarding house 
without due notice, and it is sometimes apt 
to be tragic if you arrive late for the meal. 
He has found out from actual experience 
that a dinner for four people, which he can 





OUNTY Court -day in the bluegrass 
country attracts the men from miles 
and miles around, who come together 

to buy and sell and trade. 

Like everything else in the bluegrass 
country, the County Court is primarily an 
institution of horses. Here gather the big 
breeders and dealers, the farmers who are 
looking for the best sires, and jobbers with 
erders for trotters, ponies, or New York 
horses. There are fine stallions and colts 
with great expectations. There are brood 
mares and thoroughbred runners. 

* Jockeys’ Row” is the shadow of which 
the real horse dealing is the substance. It 
is to the real dealing of ‘the day as is the 
second-hand clothing shop to the merchant 
tailoring establishment. 

But take a look at the ‘‘row."’ There, at 
the head, is a long, lean mountaineer with 
three mules. They are battered and bony, 
like their owner, and look strangely out of 
place so near the thoroughbreds of the 
court. They are for sale; in fact, they 
must be so!d, for the mountaineer who has 
them must raise money to pay his broth- 
er’s fine, in default whereof that brother 
will go to the penitentiary for moonshining. 
There is a boy on the row, not far from 
the mountaineer—a farmhand evidently— 
who has a bony old mare to sell or trade. 
There are poor farmers from the foothills, 
not the earnest sort of farmers who plod 
away day after day faithfully to get some- 
thing ahead, (those would not long remain 
on “ Jockeys’ Row,"') ‘but farmers of the 
shiftless, speculative type, who can no more 
resist horse trading than Rip Van Winkle 
could resist the desire to fish and hunt. 
Then, too, there are the wrecks of old and 
once successful dealers or breeders who lost 
in one or another sort of speculation all 
that ‘they had, but who could never quite 
resist the fascination of the ‘horse, and, 
lacking the typical Kentuckian's prido, 
dropped by degrees to the “ row.” 

One gets his best idea of Jockeys’ Row by 
watching the deals that are made there. 
Now and then they are serious In character. 
But again the conversation is lke this: 

“What'll you take to swap?” 

“A dollar.” . 

* Give you a chaw of tobacco.” 

“ Aw g’ wan.” 

“ What dye say to two chaws?”’ 

* Make it a plug.” 

“Naw. Yer old nag ain't wo’th it.” 

* Well, then, give me the chaws:"’ 

The “chaws" are promptly bitten from | 
a plug of “dog ear” and ‘the exchange is 
complete. : 

‘Yhis is the lowest stratum of the ‘horse 


trading fraternity. It 1s pathetic ‘to watch | 
‘“ Jockeys’ Row” simply for the reason that | | 


it represents 20 many ungratified longings 


ané amhitiona: The destra of the tneanadle 
: 
; See te ; 


ee 


have nicely served in hjs own abode for a 
half eagle, will cost about three times as 
much, if not more, if provided by a restau- 
rant or a hotel. 

He does the marketing himself every 
morning on his way to the train. He there- 
fore knows what he gets, or fancies he 
does, which is just as good. The butcher 
regards him as something of a cheerful 
erank, for on his first visit, on being shown 
a piece of meat and asked if that was what 
he wanted, he stated that while he did not 
know anything about meat in its raw state 
he was a pretty good judge of it when 
placed on the table, and that if there was 
anything wrong with that bit of food on 
being served the butcher would have a very 
unpleasant fifteen minutes the next day. 
The butcher seemed to appreciate his 
frankness in the matter and ever since has 
treated him about as decently as any one 
had a right to expect. 

It costs just about as much to run that 
ranch and entertain whom and when he 
will as it did when he was boarding, and 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
while matters possibly might be managed 
better they are run to suit himself. The 
two things to which he points with pride 
are that there is not a chair that is not 
comfortable, and that when he shuts the 
door of his private hall, no one whom he 
does not wish to see can bother him, 
which last is a delightful contrast to his 
late unlamented boarding house, where 
those whose company he really desired were 
invariably told that he was out, and where 
entirely unwelcome guests were always 
sent directly up to his room. 

He also has the satisfaction of knowing 
that, while he is thoroughly comfortable, 
there ‘s absolutely nothing in the whole 
establishment which would be worth a 
self-respecting shousebreaker’s time and 
trouble in carting away. The “ silverware" 
is all plated stuff, bought at a department 
sture bargain sale, the pictures are inex- 
pensive engravings and bromide enlarge- 
ments of photographs, while the ‘ china- 
ware’’ was purchased from a wholesale 
establishment's open stock, which means 
table ware, of which a supply is always 
carried on hand, and from which any quan- 
tity of any article may be purchased at any 
time to replace breakage. 

There are any quantity of such apart- 
ments on the upper west side that may be 
had for any amount from $22 to $30 per 
tionth, and of which the janitress can 
usually be found willing to do all the work 
required. The utter inaccessibility of such 
an abode when one is busy or does not 
want to be bothered has an advantage 
which any one who has work of any kind 
to do after business hours appreciates, and 
where, for the same amount that is spent 
by a boarding establishment resident, one 
tan live like a civilized and comfortable 
wing. 


man who never got ahead and never can is 
searcély less pathetic than that of the man 
who fas been near the top of his profes- 
sion ahd now hovers about the bottom, too 
much infatuated to give up, even though 
pride is trampled in the dust whenever he 
appears among the “ jockeys."’ 

But now and then it comes the turn of 
‘Jockeys’ Row” to laugh. It is this fact, 
no doubt, that keeps so many men in the 
‘same place, persisting year after year in 
the apparently senseless trading. One lank 
farmband appeared several years ago at 
County Court and edged his way to where 
a Sheriff's sale was in progress. Sheriffs’ 
sales are common in the blue grass, for 
horse dealing is speculation and specula- 
tion is dangerous. 

A scrawny, long-haired colt was led out, 
Nobody wanted it or had any faith im it. 
The farmhand bid a dollar. Some one said 
two dollars. The farmhand said two-fifty. 
The auctioneer said the colt was sold. 
Pulling five half dollars from his pocket, 
the boy paid for his purchase and went 
away. He took it to the farm where he 
was working and gave it all his spare time. 
He began to drive it and the colt showed 
speed. The boy had no money, but he made 
the friendship of a professional horse trair 
er and fisked the latter to drive the colt a 
time or two. The trainer did so and offered 
to “ work" it a few days on the track free 
of charge. Marvelous was the development. 

The races were at hand. The colt was en- 
tered. A New York nian who had a farm 
ir the blue grass saw the animal and be- 
lieved in it. His agent approached the boy 
with an offer of $1,000. The boy was stag- 
gered at the idea of such a price, but, re- 
membering an old horse trader's maxim 
that a man’s first offer should neyer be 
taken, he said his price was $1,500. 

“We won't give it,’” said the agent. 

The first heat was over and the colt had 
won. 

“We'll give you fifteen hundred,” said 
the agent, approaching again. 

“Tl take thirty-five,” said the boy. 

“Tl give you twenty-five, but not a cent 
more.” 

“Tu sell for thirty-five hundred and not 
a cent less.” 

“We want that horse at twenty-five hun- 
dred,” said the agent, “ but if you run him 
in this race. and give him a record we won't 
take him at any price.” 

“T'll win this race if I can," was the an- 
swer. 

Another heat was won by the colt. 

“ We'll give thirty-five hundred,” said the 


agent. 
“I'N sell for five thousand if you'll let me 


sized sum to that. Now “ Jockeys’ Row” 
had a new precedent, and owners of $2.50 
horses had renewed hopes of acquiring sud- 
den wealth. 

There are many tales just like this that 
excite the hopes of the impecunious among 
the blue grass population. Like a fairy 
story is the history of Goldsmith Maid. She 
was driven to a grocer’s wagon, a homely, 
raw-boned specimen of horseflesh that no- 
body gave a second look. The grocer’s boy, 
it is true, could outdrive other grocers’ boys 
and took considerable pride in his unsightly 
trotter. Then somebody noticed her man- 
ner of lifting her feet and began to wonder 
if she might not have trotting ability. Then 
Goldsmith Maid, like Cinderella, from being 
the despised menial, beeame the petted 
princess whose every want was gratified. 
And her owner saw himself wealthy, the 
possessor of a mare that held a world's 
record. 

These are the ways in which men rise 
from ‘“‘ Jockeys’ Row."’ Let us see how 
they sink to its level. The writer has a 
friend in the blue grass who has a large 
farm, where he raises and trains horses. A 
three-year-old came into his possession for 
a song, was trained, and promised great 
things in the way of trotting. An ambi- 
tious young admirer of horseflesh offered 
$11,000 for the horse. His offer was taken, 
the man mortgaged his farm to raise the 
money. He gave the animal into the hands 
of a trainer whose love of display was 
greater than his judgment. A crowd gath- 
ered at the track, as crowds will, and the 
trainer, wanting to show the speed of his 
charge, struck the horse with a whip. 
Away it went like a shot from a cannon. 
The whip was something it would not stand, 
and when it came to the turn it kept 
straight on, like a horse demented. The 
picket fence was taken at a jump, the 
sulky was smashed into fifty pieces. The 
trainer was picked up unconscious, with a 
broken arm. From that time on it was im- 
possible to put a harness on the animal. 
Its original owner purchased it again for a 
fraction of its first value and used it for 
a hunter. The young man lost his farm 
and “ Jockeys’ Row" was his ultimate 
place on court days. 


In a way the bluc grass country is like 
the Klondike. Good horses hidden here and 
there among the mass of commonplace ani- 
mals are the nuggets which men seek and@d 
which make the finders rich. It is not 
strange that every now and then a nugget 
is discovered, for ever since the earliest 
days when men found that horses thrived 
here they have been looking everywhere 
for the best brood mares and sires. As a 
result almost every horse in Kentucky has 
good blood in its veins, and every once in 
a while a colt born in some humble farmer's 
stable shows the qualities which made its 
ancestors famous and its ancestors’ owners 
rich. Every dealer hopes to find some such 
stock as this, and every drove that comes 
to cne of the big horse farms is watched 
and worked with all the anxiety and keen 
excitement that a miner feels when the 
time comes to gather the gold from his 
Sluice. It is this hope that maintains 
““ Jockeys’ Row.” 


There is another viewpoint from which 
this sifting of blue grass horses is pa- 
thetic. That is from the point of the 
horses themselves. From the droves gath- 
ered together by the dealers with the large 
farms, and worked for the purpose of find- 
ing which are good and which are not, a 
large percentage always remains good 
neither for the track nor for high-class 
business horses. These go out of the blue 
graes and the train they invariably take 
is bound to Atlanta. 

“Selling a horse to Atlanta" is just 
what selling a negro ‘‘ down South "’ meant 
during slavery days. To Atlanta go the 
animals with any of the thousand defects 
which -horseflesh is heir to. There they 
are sold at pitiful rates to negroes, smail 
farmers, delivery men, or any one who 
wants a horse and can use a poor one. 

Yhe tragedies of the yards at Atlanta, if 
written. would make horse lovers weep and 
give horses of the blue grass the shudders. 
Atlanta would be the horse's bogie man or 
its place of future torment. If horses know 
such an emotion as hope a very proper in- 
scription to place upon the gates of the 
Atianta stock yards would be “ All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here."’ 


Visi'ing Secretaries 


Men as well as ‘women seem to require 
visiting secretaries. The business of visit- 
ing secretary and stenographer has been 
adopted by quite a number of young men, 
and now one of them has set up an office 
and has a regular clientele. 

His hours are principally in the evening, 
and the people who patronize him are busi- 
ness men who do not feel that they are yet 
able to afford a regular secretary. They ar- 
range their correspondence so as to dictate 
in the evening. 

These visiting secretaries are also called 
upon at times to be mentors of social re- 
quirements. There are many people from 
the West and other sections of the Union 
who have settled in New York, and who are 
ignorant of the very latest thing for din- 
ners or entertainments, and some of them 
are shy in employing women or going to 
one of the bureaus of social requirements, 
A number of women who are of good fam- 
ily, now in reduced circumstances, - have 
started In this business. The number of 
men, however, is at present few, and those 
are really reaping the harvest. 





’ Upright. 
Customer—Why, you've got all your best 
apples at the top of ‘the basket. 
Fruit Dealer—Yes, I go on the principle 
that there fs dlways ‘room at the top. *9 4 











Millionaire’s Record-Breaking Rug. 

HAT promises to be the largest and 

W finest rug ever manufactured in the 

Orient is now being made in Persia, 

after designs sent from New York. It is 

intended for the house of a New York 
millionaire at Roslyn, L, I. 

Expert Persian rugmakers were consult- 
ed in preparing the designs, so that the 
fabric when completed shall in every way 
harmonize with its surroundings. The most 
highly skilled of the Persian rugmakers 
have been employed by the contractor who 
has undertaken ‘the task, and experts on 
wools and dyes are likewise contributing 
their best efforts to its execution. 

Usually, the finest fleeces have ween re- 
served for the smaller Persian rugs, the 
“ prayer” rugs and others to which a sen- 
timental value attaches, while the coarser 
fabrics have been used in the big rugs. 
Now, however, the largest rug ever made 
in Persia is to have woven into it the most 
delicate materials, The greatest care is 
to be exercised in the employment of the 
dyes, so that only those of delicate tints 
and lasting qualities may be used, 

The rug is to be made by hand. No ma- 
chinery will be used except such crude 
implements as Persian. rugmakers. have 
employed from time immemorial. The Shah 
is said to take a deep interest in the work, 
and the rug, when completed, will be in- 
gpected by him before it is rolled up to 
begin its long journey to the sea coast. 

This journey will occupy three months. 
The rug will be rolled upon a huge tim- 
ber and hermetically sealed at the ends. 
As it will be two inches thick, it is said 
it will weigh several tons. Relays.of buf- 
falo oxen will pull it along the roads. A 
small company of soldiers will accompany 
it, and these, with the teamsters, carpen- 
ters, camels, oxen, and goats which will 
be taken along will.make up a caravan of 
large proportions. The armed men will pro- 
tect the New York millionaire from being 
“held up” by Turkish brigands, who 
might seize his valuable piece of furnishing 
durings its progress through the mountain 
districts, ; 

The caravan will start under the bless- 
ing of one of the high priests of the Per- 
sian religion, and its progress will be 
watched by Persians with no little interest, 
for they take a national pride in the rug- 
making industry, being jealous of the ri- 
vairy of Turkey in this respect. 

Hitherto, while the United States has 
bought many small Persian rugs, none of 
the great products of that country has 
come here. The rug now being made, how- 
ever, is said to be larger than any even 
in the possession of the Shah. With 
proper care the rug ought to last for cen- 
turies. The name of the manufacturer, to- 
gether with verses from the Koran, are to 
be woven into it in Persian characters, to- 
gether with the name of its owner, and 
some praises of his virtues. This is in ac- 
cordance with an ancient Persian custom. 


Surveying at Night. 


EOPLE whose business compels them to 

be in the neighborhood of the Borough 

Hall in Brooklyn after midnight have 

seen men rushing about with triangular 

screens of wire cloth. These men, taking a 

position near the edge of the sidewalk, and 

placing the screen against a lantern in 

such a way that it forms a pyramid of 

light, watch the movements of a distant 

light and adjust the screen as the light 
moves this way or that. 

In reply to questions one of the men ex- 
plained that they were engaged in sur- 
veying a route for the proposed Brooklyn 
extension of the Rapid Transit Tunnel. 
The street where this work is being done 
is so congested with traffic in the daytime 
that it is impossible for the engineers to 
do their work, and so they wait until the 
neighborhood is comparatively quiet. The 
engineer in charge said that he could pro- 
ceed quite as rapidly as in the daytime, 
and that the only objection he had to the 
work arose from the fact that he was un- 
accustomed to the hours, 


Wanted a Pension for False Teeth. 


SAMPLE case of “ promoted" appli- 

cation for pension has recently come 

to notice at the bureau in Washing- 
ton. The rush at San Francisco for sub- 
jects immediately upon their arrival from 
the other side of the Pacific has been re- 
peatedly described, with particulars indicat- 
ing that the intervention of the police was 
sometimes necessary to prevent breaches 
of the peace. The “runners” for pension 
claim agents were ready to pounce upon 
anybody if the prospect of a fee was dis- 
covered, 

In one case some of the precaution that 
prudence would have suggested to a man 
not entirely consumed by greed was aban- 
doned. A scldier was mustered out at the 
Presidio on Nov. 27, 1900. On the same date 
this soldier executed a declaration for pen- 
sion, in which he set forth the following 
description of the reasons for which he 
copsidered himself entitled to share in the 
bounty of the Government. He declared 
“that while a member of the organization 
aforesaid, in the service and in the line of 
duty at Morang, in the State of P. L., on or 
about the —— day of June, 1900, he con- 
tracted chronic diarrhoea from climatic 
conditions, resulting in gastritis and intes- 








and several lower teeth from indigestion.” 

But the War Department had kept a his- 
tory of the applicant, and an inspection of 
it showed that the upper teeth the soldier 
asked to be pensioned for the loss of were 
artificial, and in testimony thereof the reg- 
imental surgcon, who made an examination 
of the soldier at the time of his muster-out 
in California stated that “ He has no teeth 
in upper jaw, thin flesh; had a plate con- 
taining full upper set of teeth at enlist- 
ment and lost it while in service in P. I.” 
The probability is that if this soldier wants 
anything it will be a new set of false teeth 
on a plate, and that he will revise his ap- 
plication to convert it from one for a pen- 
sion to one for a new installation of “ store 
teeth.” 





Busy Times in Squirrel Land. 


HBESE are busy times with the squirrels 
in Central Park. They are “ hustling ” 
now as they never did before, well 

knowing, according to a Park official, who 
is a student of nature, that a hard Winter 
is ahead of them. 

How they know that he does not say, but 
it is his contention after watching the 
squirrels for several years that when a 
short, mild Winter is ahead they “ take it 
easy " in the Fall, instead of working night 
and day as they are doing just now. The 
regular friends of the squirrels, who buy 
nuts to feed them, and rarely miss a 
chance to visit the Park, have likewise 
noticed their extreme voracity this Fall. 

The man who stands near Ninety-sixth 
Street and sells peanuts to these patrons 
of the squirrels has been doing a thriving 
business. The little creatures exhibit a ca- 
pacity for putting away food that is truly 
incredible. 

Unlike the monkey, who, when food is 
abundant, can stow it away temporarily 
in a pouch in his neck until such time as 
he brings it up to eat it, the squirrel is 
unprovided with a natural storehouse. But 
he knows a trick that is even better, 

He can “plant” a nut right under your 
eyes so that you cannot find it. When he 
sees a large “visible supply’ in your 
hand and determines to get as much of 
the food as possible before you give it to 
some rival squirrel, or lose your patience 
and walk away, he grabs a nut and at once 
rushes off a few paces and deposits it 
upon the ground. Instantly his little fore- 
paws are at work. 

With a few swift strokes a hole is dug. 
into it goes the nut. Then the earth is re- 
placed, and back comes Mr. Squirrel for 
more, 

If you give him another nut, the same 
operation is repeated in a’new spot. You 
may watch him closely, and think you have 
precisely located thé spot where the store 
is hidden, but if you go there and look you 
will not find a vestige of newly disturbed 
earth or anything to betray the secret. 
The amateur Audubon of Central Park 
West says even another squirrel watching 
these proceedings cow'!+ rot find the hid- 
den food. 

A great deal of this storing away of food 
in temporary resting places has been going 
on during the past few weeks in Central 
Park. The squirrels, it is said, come back 
at night, and taking up the nuts one by 
one, ‘shell’ them, and either eat them 
then and there, or elsé carry them to the 
permanent storehouses, where, with wise 
foresight, they have laid up supplies for 
the coming Winter. 





Fortune Tellers Really Told. 


WELVE years ago, when Frank McKee 
was a traveling manager of road 
shows, he sometimes found it hard to 

kill time in the small towns of the West. 
One day in Denver, when the jade ennui 
threatened to force herself on his company, 
he whistled softly to himself and started 
for a walk. He walked aimlessly from the 
hotel where he was stopping, and had pro- 
ceeded some distance before he took notice 
of his surroundings, 

When he looked up he noticed in front of 
him a gypsy camp located in a vacant lor. 
In the cluster of wagons and dilapidated 
tents stood one particularly picturesque 
round tent that suggested an Indian's 
tepee. Fastened to the flap of the tent was 
a sign that announced that “ Zora,’’ the 
gypsy queen and the seventeenth daugh- 
ter of the seventeenth son of the three 
hundred and sixth somebody would tell 
fortunes for the small sum of 25 cents. 

McKee, with nothing better to do, decided 
to take a chance and have his fortune told. 
One of the things the seventeenth daugh- 
ter of the seventeenth son told him was 
that he was to sit in a place where there 
were many men, and this place could only 
be got at by a great white stairway, There 
were other things, of course, but they are 
not pertinent to the story. 

A year or so later In Pasadena, Cal., he 
stopped at a church fair one night, where 
the inevitable booth of gypsy fortune 
tellers occupied a conspicuous place. At the 
earnest solicitation of the usual pert young 
miss who touts for these games at church 
fairs, he took another chance of having his 
fortune told. The fortune teller in this 
case was an alleged gypsy, who had been 
brought down from a settlement of Bohe- 
mians at one of the vineyards near by; she 
was a very good journeyman fortune 
teller. The only thing that interested him, 
however, was coincident with the white 
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stairway and the many people of the story 
fold by the seventeenth daughter of the 
seventeenth son in Denver. This struck him 
as being odd, but the matter did not give 
him any particular concern. 

_ A couple of years after the church affair 
incident, while riding through the southern 
part of Indiana, he sat in a card game in 
the smoking room of a Pullman car to 
while away time, and incidentally cut down 
the expenses of the trip. When the game 
had broken up, one of the men, picking 
up one of the discarded decks of cards, said, 
“Which one of you fellows wants your 
fortune told?" There was some chaffing, 
such as would be natural at a-time like 
this, but all those who had been playing 
took.«a turn. When it came to McKee’s 
fortune the white stairway and the many 
people showed up. - This time it struck Mc- 
Kee as being particularly peculiar, and he 
fell to thinking about it. In telling a friend 
about it, he said: 

“I have begun to wonder whether fortune 
tellers don’t have a close alliance and get 
together to string people after they have 
had one in their clutches once, for I never 
told a single soul about my experience with 
the two gypsy fortune tellers.” 

The incident lingered in his memory. Sev- 
eral weeks ago he moved his office from 
the Madison Square Theatre to the Savoy 
Theatre, on Thirty-fourth Street. After 
the furniture had all been moved upstairs 
and the office made ready for occupancy, 
McKee went around to the theatre. As 
he entered the lobby he stopped, turned to 
his companion, and said, “The dreams 
have come true; there is the white stair- 
way.” 

From the corridor of the Savoy Theatre 
leading up to the floor on which McKee's 
office is located is a long flight of broad 
white stone steps. When one considers that 
McKee employs a couple of hundred of 
advance agents, managers, and actors, the 
rest of the statement about the men about 
him can be understood, 


Would-Be Speechmaker’s Dilemma 


EORGE TELFORD, who looks after 
G people’s appetites at the Cadillac 

Hotel, is a very loyal American citi- 
zen in a great many respects, but does not 
forget to have a very warm spot for ‘ Mer- 
rie old England,"’ from which he hails. tHe 
is an enthusiastic member of the Sons of 
St. George, who each year celebrate the 
anniversary of Nelson's victory at Trafal- 
gar Bay with a big dinner and lots of 
speeches. 

The annual celebration for 1901 occurred 
last Monday under the auspices of that part 
of the order known as Nelson Lodge, of 
which Telford is the Treasurer. 


Telford was down for a speech. Now 
there are many things that Telford does 
well, according to his own statement, but 
speechmaking is not one of them. 

He showed so much honest distress at the 
idea of having to appear as a speechmaker 
that several of his friends on the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements in a spirit of fun 
insisted that he must, and that the subject 
should be ‘‘ The Intellect of Alfred the 
Great.”’ 

Telford took the matter seriously and be- 
gan to search for information that would 
enable him to prepare a speech, that, as he 
put it, would exhibit a certain percentage 
of human intelligence. 

Not knowing just where to go for infor- 
mation on Alfred and knowing that ad- 
vertising is always a good thing, he adver- 
tised for information on the subject and 
announced that he would pay a liberal 
reward for the right kind. To say that his 
idea was crowned with suecess would be 
putting it mildly. The very morning after 
the advertisement appeared, manuscript and 
messengers commenced coming to Telford 


at the hotel. The business of the 
hotel was somewhat impeded by _ the 
continuous stream of students, writ- 
ers, and historians, all of. whom had 


a comprehensive batch of information to 
sell. At that time Telford was on the verge 
of taking to the tall timber. There was no 
sign of cessation of these people with 
information, and he had received a couple 
of hundred manuscripts through the mail. 

Telford asked Proprietor Graves for a 
leave of absence of a day to escape the 
mob, and to look over his manuscripts. His 
friends on the Committee of Arrangements 
had heard of his plight by this time, and 
let him into the joke, much to his relief. 
He now has a collection of manuscripts on 
Alfred the Great that he thinks is not 
rivaled outside the British Library. 





Here’s Business Instinct for You! 


The strenuous business life which throbs 
on Manhattan Island, where competition is 
keen and the rush brings men to prema- 
ture gray hairs, has not extended to all the 
nearer suburban points, 

‘Within thirty minutes of Grand Central 
Station,”’ as the advertisements say, there 
is yet to be found at least one village where 
the old-time drowsiness has not been 
abaken off and where the modern nerve- 
racking rush is not yet felt. Big trees line 
the single road, which is “the street” to 
the natives and summer visitors alike. A 
blacksmith shop, a school house, a church, 
and a dozen residences, with the store and 
Post Office, are all there is to the village. 

The store and Post Office is kept by two 
elderly maiden ladies. One of the Summer 
visitors found there a variety of horehound 











candy which was delightful in taste and an 
effective remedy for a cough, and after two 
or three visits the customer exhausted the 
entire supply. Later on an inquiry was 
made for more, but the spinster in charge, 
looking over her glasses, said: 

“ We are all out of that.” 

“But won't you have a new supply 
soon?” asked the customer. “I find it 
just what I needed.” 

“No,” replied the woman, “ we are not 
going to sell that any more. Ye see, so 
many people want it it's impossible to keep 
a supply on hand. When we get a new lot 
it don't last but a few days and we're just 
not going to try to keep it.” 


How It Would Work. 

The London Chronicle has started a move- 
ment in favor of the introduction into the 
language of a bi-sexual pronoun, one appll- 
cable when either a man or a.woman is 
meant. Why not? We have this in the 
neuter “‘it,’’ as applied to a child of either 
sex, and no confusion results in conse- 
quence. 

But when it comes to deciding upon the 
bi-sexual pronoun the fun begins. The 
Chronicle suggests commingling he and she 
into “‘ heesh,”’ him and her into “ himmer,” 
and his and hers into “ hizzer.” This would 
give us a reading something like the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘An author is annoyed when heesh finds 
hizzer work treated as public property, 
rather than hizzer, and instead of being 
credited to-himmer it is appropriated by 
papers by which heesh is not remunerated.” 

This might be an improvement upon Eng- 
lish as she is wrote at present, but it would 
need a little time to become accustomed 
to it. 





These Kittens Well Cared For. 


A resident of Brooklyn Heights is telling 
a story of a peculiar friendship between a 
stable cat and an old hen. 

He had a hen that had tried again and 
again to hatch a china egg. Recently a 
cat entered the adjoining nest and began 
housekeeping with six kittens. The first 
time the old cat went out the hen entered 
the box and began to nestle the kittens, 
When the old cat returned there was a 
dispute over the ownership of the nest 
and the kittens, which resulted in the cat 
being pecked badly about the nose and in 
the hen losing some feathers. 

The groom took a hand and settled the 


battle and the dispute. He removed the 
partition between the nests and the cat 
and the hen have cared for the kittens 
jointly. When the kittens are hungry they 


go to their mother, and when cold nestle 
under the wings and warm feathers of the 
old hen. 


Thrashers in City Hall Park. 


Autumn visitors to the City Hall Park 
the past week were Mr. and Mrs. Harpor- 
hyncus Rufus, known, unscientifically, as 
brown thrashers or sandy mocking birds. 

The couple having fulfilled domestic duty 
and reared a brood somewhere south of the 
Arctic circle, are on the way South in full 
Autumn plumage and looked in on our 
metropolis on one of their easy traveling 
stages. The male is now mute. In Spring 
nothing in bird song is more rich or melo- 
dious than his greeting to the dawn. 

The Quaker-garbed pair were objects of 
interest to hundreds who passed along 
Broadway and through the park. They ap- 
peared to find plenty of provender in the 
park lawn and were so little timid that it 
Was apparent that their nesting was in an 
inhabited district and not in wilds. 


A Duck’s Suicide. 


Sportsmen who hunt ducks on inland 
streams and lakes have frequently known 
them to dive when wounded and fail to ap- 
pear again. 

A professional guide who has shot ducks 
for many years along the upper Hudson 
says he has solved the mystery. He shot 
a wood duck that fell wounded and dived 
in still water. It did not reappear, and 
when he came to Jook for it under water he 
could see the bird hanging with its bill to 
a root. It was quite dead, and considerable 
force was necessary to loosen its hold. 

The hunter firmly believes that the duck 
committed suicide by drowning to keep 
from falling into the hands of its mortal 
enemy—man. 


Missing Street Sign Annoyance. 


The annoyance caused by the removal of 
the street signs from lamps was well illus- 
trated on Tuesday. A reporter conversed 
with a policeman at Broadway and Cedar 
Street for less than ten minutes, and dur- 
ing that short time nineteen different per- 
sons asked the location of either Liberty, 
Cedar, Pine, or Wall Street, none more 
than two blocks away. 

“It is the same thing all day long, and 
strangers have a poor idea of New York's 
Government in falling to provide street 
signs,’’ the policeman remarked. 

Never Touched Him. 

“JT don’t know why it is that some of 
the younger fellows can't get along in this 
business,”’ said the old-time life insurance 
solicitor. ‘‘ Now, in my day, I have seen a 
great deal of the business, and have no 
complaint to make. I have been fired out 
of offices, run down stairs into streets, and 
have been ejected from buildings. but never 
yet have I been insulted,” 



































STRANGE CRUISES FROM 
> NEW YORK HARBOR & |$ 


NOTHER, and perhaps the final, chap- 
ter has been added to the romantic 
history of the schooner yacht Norna, 

which was stolen from this port four years 
ago and has since been wandering about 
the world masquerading under the flag of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club and beating her 
way from port to port. A private letter 
received in this city a few days ago from 
Australia said that the Norna had been 
put up at auction and sold there, and that 
she would soon start for the United States, 
either going to the Pacific Coast or putting 
around the Horn for New York. ‘ Commo- 
dore’’ Weaver was unable to retain his 
hold of the yacht after the public authori- 
ties had seized her, though in previous cases 
of this kind he had been able to pay off the 
claims. 

The Norna was worth about $10,000, She 
was a large schooner of the Dauntless type 
and had been a famous yacht about these 
waters in the early eighties. Her extraor- 
dinary career since she came Into posses- 
sion of N. J. Weaver has made her famous 
in yachting annals, and she will go down 
in history as one of the select list of yachts 
which have left New York upon voyages 
that were romantic, adventurous, or ex- 
traordinary. 

Indeed, no other port has yielded so much 
material for the chronicler of sea romances 
as New York. Piracy and the slave trade 
are only two of the queer lines of industry 
in which New York yachts have indulged. 
They have penetrated into unknown seas, 
exchanged shots with the guns of warships 
and fortifications, and been productive of 
mysteries which have remained unfathom- 
able with the passage of years. 

Perhaps the most notorious yacht that 
ever put out of New York was the Wan- 
derer. While flying the flag of the New 
York Yacht Club, of which her owner was 
a member, she took part in the slave trade, 
and a special meeting of the club was called 
to expel her owner and strike her name 
from the list. 

She was built by James G. Baylis at Port 
Jefferson, L. L., for J.O. Johnson, a wealthy 
member of the New York Yacht Club, and 
was launched in June, 1857. She was a keel 
schooner, 104 feet over all and 95 feet on 
the water line, with a draught of about 11 
feet. That she was a fine-looking yacht 
may be seen from the beautiful painting of 
her which now hangs in the house of the 
New York Yacht Club. Mr. Johnson sold 
her to Capt. W. C. Corrie, who was elected 
a member of the New York Yacht Club 
May 29, 1858. Under the rules of the club 
he was Captain of the yacht, but her sail- 
ing master was a brother of Admiral Sem- 

» who commanded the Alabama in the 

ervil war. 

Corrie sailed south with the Wanderer 
@stensibly for a pleasure cruise, although 
fs a matter of fact he went to Charleston 
and put a slave outfit in her hold. From 
there he sailed to Trinidad. Capt. Egbert 
Farnham, a man of an adventurous career, 
went along. The Wanderer put into St. 
Helena and thence sailed to the Congo 
River. There she met the British warship 
Medusa, looking for slavers, but as the 
Wanderer was flying the American flag 
and that of the New York Yacht Club the 
British officers never suspected her de- 
signs, 

Indeed, Capt. Corrie ran alongside the Me- 
dusa and remained there for several days, 
paying calls upon the British officers and 
actually entertaining them in the cabin of 
the yacht. Together they visited places of 
interest ashore, and one day, by way of a 
joke, Capt. Corrie asked them why they 
did not search the Wanderer to see if she 
Was not a slaver. The British officers 
laughed at this sally. As soon as the Me- 
dusa put to sea the Wanderer sailed up the 
Congo to the barracoons. Among her own- 
ers at this time besides Corrie were Charles 
A. L. Lamar of Savannah, N. C. Trow- 
bridge of New Orleans, Capt. A. C. McGhee 
of Columbus, Ga.; Richard Dickerson of 
Richmond, Va., and Benjamin Davis of 
Charleston, 8. C. Capt. McGhee was au-. 
thority for the statement that she took on 
750 negroes between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age. She got away safely with this 
cargo, and is thought to have reached the 
coast of Georgia Dec. 2, 1858. The Savan- 
nah Republican stated a few days later 
that she had landed her slaves on Jekyl 
Island, for which privilege the negro trad- 
ers paid $15,000. 

The great difficulty was to get the slaves 
up the river past the frowning muzzles of 
the guns at the fort. Communication was 
opened with Lamar in Savannah. He there- 
upon announced that he was going to give 
@ great ball in honor of the officers of the 
garrison, and insisted that the soldiers as 
well should come. When the ball was at 
its height and the fort abandoned, the river 
steamer Augusta steamed past with the 
negroes from Jeky] Island. 

The affair caused a public scandal. Con- 
gress took the matter up. The Wanderer 
was seized and condemned, but the smug- 
giers escaped through technicalities. The 
yacht was sold at agction and bid in by her 
former owners, It was shown that slaves, 
purchased for a few beads and bandanna 
handkerchiefs, were sold on the market for 
$700. apiece; the owners cleared $10,000 
apiece on the venture. 

But within a year the Wanderer had 
again gone to the Congo and come back 
with another cargo of slaves, In attempt- 
ing to enter Jekyl Creek she ran aground, 
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and a number of the captives jumped into 
the water and were drowned. The rest of 
the cargo reached land in a terrible condl- 
tion. Most of them were sick and many 
dying. It was said that several murders 
had occurred on board, dying slaves being 
thrown overboard to get rid of them. This 
was the last cargo of slaves landed in 
America. 

When Savannah was blockaded, at the 
outbreak of the civil war, the Wanderer 
was hemmed in, and was finally sold to the 
Confederate Government. She was event- 
ually captured by the Union forces, and 


was for a time used as a revenue cutter at | 


Pensacola. Then she was sold at auction 
and put into the cocoanut trade, being 
finally wrecked at Cape Henry. 

Previously, however, the New York Yacht 
Club had taken action in regard to this 
flagrant abuse of its flag. At a meeting 
of the club held Feb. 3, 1859, Corrie was 
expelled from the club and the name o? 
the Wanderer was erased from the club 
list. 

The greatest mystery of the sea, which 
has given rise to innumerable theories, but 


which the shrewdest minds have been un- | 


able to fathom, resulted from a voyage 
begun in this port a number of years ago. 
The Marie Celeste put out from Brooklyn, 
bound for Mediterranean ports, There was 
a large crew and a full complement of of- 
ficers on board, and the Captain's wife 
went along as a passenger. 

About a month afterward the Marie 
Celeste, with all sail set, was found aban- 
doned 800 miles east of Gibraltar, All the 
boats were at the davits, the life belts were 
all in place, there were no evidences of a 
fight or struggle, and the vessel being 
sound and in good condition there was no 
apparent reason why the crew should have 
abandoned her and nothing to show how 
they got away. 

The Marie Celeste was taken to Gibraltar 
and put in charge of the American Consul 
there, and it was hoped that in the course 
of time the crew or some members of it 
would turn up to shed light upon this 
strange mystery. But months passed and 
no word was heard from them. From that 
day to this not the slightest evidence has 
ever been found to show exactly what hap- 
pened. The whole crew had vanished. A 
prolonged investigation was made before 
the ship was finally sold, without discoy- 
ering anything to clear up the mystery. 

It was shown conclusively that but a 
short time had elapsed between the abuan- 
doning and the finding of the ship. In the 
eabin was a sewing machine which the 
Captain's wife had been using, and stand- 
ing on the edge of it was a spool of cot- 
ton, showing that it had been put there 
since the last preceding storm. As the 
Marie Celeste had all sail set, she would 
huve been seriously damaged had she been 
in a storm with no crew on board. The 
date of the last storm in that locality was 
found to have been only three days previous 
to the date on which the ship was pickea 
up. What happened during these three days 
no man probably will ever know. Conan 
Doyle, the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
had been so fascinated by the mystery of 
the Marie Celeste that he wrote a book 
about it, attempting to account for the dis- 
appearance upon the theory that savages 
from Africa came aboard the ship and took 
the crew into captivity. There was noth- 
ing, however, to show that any such thing 
occurred, 

The career of the schooner yacht Amer- 
ica after she left this port in the Spring of 
1851 is surprising, asiae from her winning 
the cup forever afterward identified with 
her name. 

Bought by an English nobleman, she re- 
mained on the other side for years. Then 
she came back to America and was for a 
time used ds an oyster schooner in Chesa- 
peake Bay. She was taken South before 
the outbreak of the war and was scuttled 
and sunk in Florida waters. The yacht 
was found there by the Federal authorities, 
taken up, repaired, and put into the serv- 
ice. To account for her lasting all these 
years it is said that she had been sunk in 
some kind of metallic sand, which penetrat- 
ed her timbers and acted as a preserva- 
tive. 

After the war she was auctioned off by 
the Federal authorities and bought in by 
Gen. “‘ Ben" Butler, who used her as a pri- 
vate yacht. He paid a very small sum for 
her, and it was aileged in Congress at the 
time that the auction had not been duly ad- 
vertised and that the transfer of the yacht 
to Butler had been a job put up between 
him and the Government. 

When Gen. Butler died the yacht was sold 
again. The astonishing thing is that she is 
still afloat and in fairly good condition 
after the passage of fifty years, more than 
three times the life of the ordinary yacht. 

One of the most extraordinary voyages in 
nautical history came to an abrupt termi- 
nation in this city a few years ago after the 
participants, who had started out for a leis- 
urely cruise around the world, had experi- 
enced a lively time for over a year. An 
English lord was commander and owner of 
the craft and there were several other 
sprigs of nobility on board. 

The yacht was called the Tyburnia. She 
was in appearance perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary craft that ever entered the Port 
of New York, at least since Hendrik Hud- 
son on the Half Moon sailed up through the 
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Narrows. The Tyburnia had been built as 
to East Indiamen—to look slow 
and sail fast. She had the lines of a yacht 
on the water line, but above that looked 
like a ship of the seventeenth century. Her 
three masts raked forward, a thing few liv- 
ing mariners remember to have seen even 
in early youth. Around these masts were 
stands of cutlasses under the belaying 
pins. She was square rigged on all masts, 
with queer little jigger sails that excited 
the wonder of Front and Water Streets. 

When Lord Grosvenor got her from his fa- 
ther, the Duke of Westminster, for the pur- 
pose of this cruise, he put carpenters at 
work on the decks and fitted up a number 
of staterooms, while square windows were 
cut in the sides of the ship from stern to 
midships. Outside these windows there were 
places for flowerpots, while little white cur- 
tains inside gave the Tyburnia the appear- 
ance of a hospital ship Costly mirrors 
and Turkish rugs added elegance to her 
cabin and staterooms. Lord Grosvenor had 
printed a circular for private circulation 
describing the Tyburnia and saying he was 
about to start on a voyage around the 
world for enjoyment, to last two years, the 
cost to each passenger to be £60). 
consignment of wines, liquors, and cigars 
was put into the hold. 

A Mr. Murray and his wife left the ship 
at the first port, saying the times were too 
lively on the Tyburnia, which continued her 
voyage. She put into several ports in the 
Mediterranean, took on consignments of 
wine, and departed without paying for it. 
It was expected that eventually she might 
turn up in New York, and agents of Euro- 
pean wine houses in this city were notified 
to be on the lookout for her. 

A liner came in and reported passing the 
Tyburnia in midocean in a light breeze, 
when, the Tyburnia appearing from a dis- 
tance not to be under control, the liner ran 
alongside and found the whole company on 
deck enjoying themselves. 

She left the Port of Madeira under fire 
from the forts. Lord Grosvenor and some 


PRISON PAROL 


UDGE WARREN W. FOSTER of the 
Court of General Sessions has been 
making some interesting experiments 

with the system of paroling prisoners under 
suspended sentence, following a precedent 
that has been adopted successfully in sev- 
eral States. 
All prisoners who pleaded guilty or were 
convicted before him of minor felonies, and 
whose records showed that they had hither- 
to led a blameless life and were not apt to 
take advantage of the mercy of the Court, 
were allowed their liberty, but were charged 
to report to the agent of the Prison As- 
sociation at stated intervals, and through 
that source the Court was informed of 
their conduct, 
Before Judge Foster began paroling first 
offenders on probation it had been the 
custom of the Court to simply suspend sen- 
tence and enjoin the prisoner to-lead an 
honest life. The prisoner was informed 
that if he did not, by his own conduct, 
jusufy the Court’s mercy and offended 
against the law again, he would receive the 
full penalty for the crime he had first com- 
mitted. 

Last Summer Judge Foster put into prace 
tice the system of paroling prisoners on 
probation, and since then thirty men ar- 
rested and convicted of all manner of 
felonies have been allowed their freedom 
under the new method. .In this work the 
Court was aided by Agent D. Eastman 

Kimball of the Prison Association, and to 
him all paroled prisoners were ordered to 
report at intervals of thirty days. 

Agent Kimball's work did not begin or 
end with the paroling of prisoners. It be- 
gan before the Court had made up its mind 
to suspend sentence against persons con- 
victed of violating the law. As soon as the 
public prosecutor had finished his official 
duties in the case and it was then a mat- 
ter of settling just punishment, Mr. Kim- 
ball was called in and requested to make a 
full investigation of the man's record and 
past history. The prisoner, of course, was 
always asked by the Judge to give a full 
account of himself. Such replies as he 
made and the references he gave as to his 
past history and reputation were thorough- 
ly investigated by the agent, and the re- 
sult of his investigations reported to the 
Court. The Judge then, with accurate 
knowledge of the man’s history or truth- 
fulness, would act within his discretion and 
suspend sentence or impose punishment, as 
the merits of the case demanded. Of the 
thirty prisoners who have been dealt with 
in this manner only one has failed to obey 
the Court's Injunction. 

A young man of the name of David Har- 
ris, who lived in Harlem, was arrested for 
the theft of two Leghorn roosters, both 
birds of pedigree and valued at $30. The 
young man was arraigned before Judge 
Foster in Genéral Sessions and a plea of 
petty larceny was accepted by the court. 
The Judge learned from the prisoner that 
he had never before been placed under ar- 
rest, and had up to that time led a blame- 
less life. He referred the Court to a num- 
ber of persons, who, he said, would vouch 
for his honesty. Agent Kimball found that 
what the prisoner said was true, and 
Judge Foster paroled him with the injunc- 
tion that he report every thirty days to 
the agent. 

Two months went by and Harris had 
failed to put in an appearance. About a 
week ago Judge Foster was sitting in 
Part I. of General Sessions, where all 
prisoners immediately after their arrest are 
arraigned. Among the line of men and 
women led up before the bar the Court 
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of his friends, when attempting to land, got 
into a fight with the Custom House offi- 
cials there and put back to the Tyburnia, 
got up anchor, and started out. The forts 
sent a few small solid shots through her 
sails, and the Tyburnia replied with a pop- 
gun she had mounted on the stern. 

She next turned up at New Orleans, where 
there was an exposition in progress. Here 
more passengers left the ship, and 
Lord Grosvenor, running short of funds, 
took on a small cargo of sugar. He at- 
tempted to sell the sugar on his way from 
New Orleans to this city, but could not do 
so. 

Upon her arrival in Brooklyn, where she 
was in dock near the bridge, the Tyburnia 
was seized by the authorities of Kings 
County for debt. A Deputy Sheriff was put 
on board, but she slipped her cable and 
came over to Pier 13 East River, this city, 
thinking thus to escape from the Brooklyn 
Sheriff's jurisdiction. The Tyburnia was 
promptly seized here. Lord Grosvenor and 
his friends left her to go hunting big game 
in the Rockies, the vessel was sold to sat- 
isfy the claims against her, and an immense 
quantity of fine wines was taken from her 
hold. Ship carpenters then went to work 
on her and turned her back into a mer- 
chantman by removing the staterooms, and 
she sailed from here for Australia with a 
miscellaneous cargo, continuing thereafter 
in trade for a few years. 

One of the old pilot boats that used to 
put out from New York and was known to 
every mariner was the Ezra Nye, a stanch 
schooner with a straight stem and magnifi- 
cent seaworthy qualities. She was bought 
by F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, who 
paid $1,000 for her, when the fleet of pilot 
boats was put up at auction a few years 
ago. He now uses her as a yacht on the 
Mediterranean and many of his finest re- 
cent literary efforts have been conceived 
when lounging on her deck under the blue 
Italian sky. She is about 62 feet on the 
water line. She brought a low price be- 
cause she was old. 


EXPERIM INTs. 


recognized his probationer whom he had 
freed on the rooster-stealing charge. When 
it came to his turn the clerk of the court 
read from the accusing papers: 

“David Harris, you are charged with the 


some 








larceny of one pug dog, valued at $40. 
Guilty or not guilty.” 
The prisoner replied emphatically: ‘‘ Not 


guilty.’ 

“ Harris,’ said the Court, severely, “ two 
months ago I suspended sentence against 
you on a charge of stealing two Leghorn 
roosters and paroled you with orders to 
report every thirty days to Mr. Kimball of 
the Prisun Association. You failed to do as 
you promised, so that the Court would be 
fully justified in sending you to prison on 
the former charge, and, after you were 
released, having you tried on the charge 
now brought against you. What have you 
to say for yourself?" 

“Your Honor," replied the prisoner, “ it 
was my full intention to carry out my 
promise to the letter, and I think you will 
agree that my excuse for not doing so is a 
perfectly legitimate one. After you so 
mercifully suspended sentence against me, 
I found employment on a farm in Sullivan 
County. Three weeks after I had gone te 
work there, while endeavoring to discipline 
a ferocious young bull I fell and sprained 
my ankle. As soon as I was able I came 
to the city to report to Mr. Kimball and, 
while on my way to his office, I was un- 
justly arrested on the present charge. I 
saw the pug dog running wild on Seventh 
Avenue, near One Hundred and Fortieth 
Street, and, coaxing him to me, picked him 
up and examined his collar to find if the 
address of his owner was thereon. While 
engaged in this a young woman came up 
yelling ‘“ Police!" before I had a chance 
to explain."’ 

Judge Foster questioned the complainant 
in the case closely, and found out that 
what the young woman had sald was true. 
He committed him to the Tombs, however, 
for two days, by way of discipline, when 
he gave him his liberty again and once more 
paroled him as a probationer of Agent 
Kimball of the Prison Association. 

Agent Kimball has had some remarkable 
experiences in investigating the records of 
prisoners, and is compelled to conduct his 


investigations often against very great 
odds. Mr. Kimball says of his experi- 
ences: 


“In 50 per cent. of the cases 1 am called 
upon to investigate I meet with all manner 
of opposition, and, in many cases, with 
open insult and defiance. Of course in only 
about one-half of the investigations Judge 
Foster has charged me with have I been 
able to report favorably of the case. 

“The majority of the prisoners who seck 
a suspended sentence either give as refer- 
ences the immediate members of their fam- 
ilies or persons who have not too savory 
records themselves. In these cases the 
story of the prisoner's character or reputa- 
tion is already prepared, so that before I 
get a chance to ask a question, I am over- 
whelmed with a stereotyped volley of an- 
swers, recommendations, eulogies, &c. 

‘“*T am compelled to visit every section of 
the city, east, west, north, and south, so 
that my occupation in this direction takes 
me in the majority of cases into the depths 
of the slums. In at least a half dozen of 
instances I have been thrown down from 
two to three flights of stairs, and on one 
occasion three women endeavored to throw 
me from the fourth-story window of a ten- 
ement house. Of course such occurrences 
are unusual, but the task of investigating 
the records of technical first offenders ia 
by no means an easy one.” 
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RS. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, Jr., 
wore at a recent dinner a frock: of 
dead white Irish point over chiffon 

of the same color. The skirt had a per- 
fectly plain back. A flounce, a foot or 
more wide, of finely plaited chiffon fin- 
ished with rose quilling bordered the skirt. . 


‘Some eight inches from its edge a two-inch - 


band of black thread lace was applied, and 
an inch or so above that and through open- 
ings in‘ the Irish point an inch-wide strip 
of black velvet ribbon was rather loosely 
run. The pouching bodice had a V that 
started at the waist line, and was outlined 
by a narrower band of the black lace and a 
touch of. the narrow black velvet. This 
lace started from the waist line and ran 
over the shoulders and around the neck in 
the back. The V was of white chiffon and 
fine lace. The sleeves also showed the vel- 
vet and lace at the bottom. A _ broad- 
brimmed hat of perfectly smooth black 
velvet with a tiny crown of the same was 
worn. Its only decoration was a four-inch 
band of Irish point, unlined, and supported 
on fine wire, between the crown, of 
which it formed a_ part, and the 
outer rim. The wrap worn with the cos- 
tume was of black taffeta and fine black 
lace. The cape proper was of three widths 
of the black taffeta, with wide insertions 
of the lace,-edged.on either side for two 
inches with tiny ruched tuckings of the 
silk. The lace was over white chiffon. 
The cape, which extended nearly to the 
knees, was full, and had at the bottom a 
twelve-inch flounce of plainted chiffon, 
edged with rose ruchings and veiled with a 
flounce of the lace. The cape had a high 
standing collar of ruched and quilled chif- 
fon, and ‘a narrow shoulder cape of the 
chiffon was also ruched and covered with 
the lace and trimmed with crossing bands 
of narrow black velvet ribbon, ending in 
front in’ small rosettes with many short 


*,* 

At a dinner recently Miss Alice Babcock 
wore a gown of white taffeta so tucked and 
trimmed. that the skirt gave the effect of 
three deep flounces. ‘The skirt swept. well, 
and there were three groups of fine per- 
pendicular tucks, with flounces that had 
frills of filmy white lace below them. The 
lower part of the skirt had fluffing flounces 
of chiffon veiled with taffeta and lace. The 
bodice was also tucked and trimmed with 
the lace. A large pale-blue hat trimmed 
with a profusion of ostrich feathers of the 
same shade was worn with this costume. 

*,° 


Miss Polly Whittier, who was with Miss 
Babcock, wore a black and white gown. It 
was fine black Brussels net, flecked with 
tiny ovals of a heavier pattern, over white 
taffeta. There were no tucks in the skirt, and 
the lace hung smoothly, save for the few 
gathers at the centre back, down nearly to 
the knees, where strips of black velvet rib- 
bon, say three-quarters of an inch wide 
and a foot long, were applied so as to form 
lengthwise stripes distant apart their own 
width. From the knees there were flounce- 
like applications of the lace striped in the 
same manner with the velvet ribbon. The 
bodice was striped with the velvet ribbon, 
and the sleeves were also striped in the 
same fashion, beginning some three inches 
below the shoulder seams and ending near 
the elbow, where the net alone over the 
white silk—the same as between the shoul- 
der seams and the beginning of the ribbon 
striping—was seen. A large, flaring black 
and white hat trimmed with ostrich plumes 
to match was worn, and a few mauve 
erchids appeared as a corsage bouquet. 

°° 


_——— 


Another beautiful dinner gown is that 
worn by Mrs. John Jacob Astor. It is of 
point lace over white chiffon and silk. ‘ihe 
skirt is clinging, with no flounces or iny- 
thing to break the long lines, and the bod- 
ice forms a sort of pouching Eton both back 
and front. It is high-necked and long- 
sleeved. A string of pearls is worn with it, 
and a moderately large pale-blue hat, 
tucked all over and with one white ostrich 
plume across the front tops it. 

,* 

Mrs. Charles Marshall, who dined with 
Mrs. George Keppel the night before the 
latter sailed, was in pale blue veiling. The 
skirt was laid in fine tucks clear across 
the back, and these extended below the 
knees and were there allowed to hang loose. 
Otherwise the skirt was absolutely plain. 
The bodice was of blue, and was straight 
in the back, flaring out from a belt of gold 
cloth, which had 6-inch girdle ends of gold 
cloth, and pale blue. The bodice had two 
froups of quarter-inch tucks, five or six in 
each group, running straight down the 
back. The front was also short, and did 
not close over the vest of white chiffon 
and lace. The upper part of the coat was 
partially concealed by the flat white fur boa 
worn. The sleeves were bishop in cut and 
banded into blue and gold straps. A little 
below the elbow they were slashed nearly 
to the wrists, and sagging loose puffs of 
white liberty gauze were inserted. Mrs. 
Marshall's hat was a small one of pale blue 
and white ostrich tips. 

*,* 

Miss Bowers, a daughter of John M. 
Bowers, often wears a blue veiling gown 
trimmed with stitched bands of blue taffeta 
matching the gown in shade. The long 
skirt has a deep circular flounce, and this 
is both headed and edged with an inch-wide 





tae 


strap of the blue silk stitehed on;. Straps of 


the silk ‘cover the seams from the, waist. 


to the top of the circular flounce. .The 
tight-fitting Eton coat, closed in-front, has 
straps, of the silk stitched across: the- back 
on @ line with those crossing the tops of 
the sleeves. There is also a band.of the 
silk around the jacket edges and finishing 
the bottom of the sleeves. All the bands 
are of the same. width. There is no 
tucking to be seen, and the, skirt is. cut to 
fit smoothly over. the hips. -A small boat- 
shaped hat of blue trimmed with blue is 
worn with this simple, tasteful street gown. 
*.* 

Mrs. Moncure Perkins was seen in town 
several days ago in a particularly, serviece- 
able and trig blue cheviot. The cloth was 
extremely rough and the color a rather cold 
bright blue. The skirt touched all. around 
and was perfectly plain, fitting. closely and 
smoothly at the hips. The-coat worn with 
it was of the same material;-and extended 
at least eighteen inches below the waist. 
The coat was cut straight around and huny 
without fullness.. It. was single-breasted 
and had plain coat sleeves and a coat col- 
lar. . 2 
*,* 

Mrs. Alexander T.. Van Nest wore at a 
luncheon at Sherry’s a costume. of thin 
black cloth over white taffeta, The ma- 
terial, being cut in narrow. strips,. three- 
quarters of.an inch wide, was. joined. by 
fagoting or lace-stiteh in- black... The 
stripes described by the cloth and lacec- 
stitch ran diagonally from the centre .back 
down to the sides, of the frock; the .bodice 
stripes ran the same way, but were varied 
in direction on the front. The bottom of 
the skirt was elaborately flounced up to a 


depth of about eighteen inches with black» 


net, and on this, trimmed with ruchings of 
ribbon, were narrow four-inch ruffles of the 
net. The. bonnet worn was black, with a 
dash of mixed black and white across the 
front. 

*, . 

With Mrs. Van Nest: was hae éiiaistiier: 
Mrs, J. Stewart Barney; who wore a plain 
black tailor gown of black broadcleth, with 
an Eton jacket, and a flat toque made of 
the feathers of the green parrot, 

*,* 

Another of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr.'s, gowns which attracts attention is in 
delicate green ofa light dull shade. The 
skirt is plaited down the back, and the deep 
plaited applied flounce has extending down 
over its upper edge a deep serrated head- 
ing of white embroidery on cloth, with a 
fine tracery of black. When out with Mr. 
Vanderbilt's automobile Mrs. Vanderbilt 
wears with this a close-fitting Eton jacket 
of sealskin. The coat sleeves and neck are 
edged with fluffy. brown fur. She also 
wears a large flat collarette of brown -fur 
tipped with gray. Her hat resembled noth- 
ing so much as a huge purple orchid, as it 
combines the deep heliotrope and pale 
mauve tints of certain varieties of that 
flower. It is large and flat, the body 
composed of folds of rich purple velvet, 
while here and there, wound in and out 
through the velvet, are twists of. delicate 
mauve panne velvet. 

*,* 

Lady Sarah Wilson wore the evening be- 
fore she sailed for England a _ slightly 
trained skirt of some black glossy materia! 
and a postillion back coat bodice of laven- 
der and white, topped by a round hat of 
violet and white. There was white lace ar- 
ranged over the vest of the little coat, and 
the same appeared on the sleeves, 

*,* 

Another of Lady Sarah Wilson's gowns 
worn here was a black silk crépe. The 
skirt was cut with a longish train. A deep 
applied flounce tucked at its edge extended 
up the back some two feet and ran down 
to twelve inches width in front. The dress, 
worn at a dinner, was high-necked and 
long-sleeved, and over the upper half of the 
bodice was a bolero effect in a round- 
meshed dead-white lace. This lace also ex- 
tended over the smooth upper sleeves to the 
elbow. The stock was of white lace over 
black, and a large black hat trimmed with 
black plumes was worn. 

+" 

One of Mrs. Burton Harrison's dinner 
frocks is of white taffeta with delicate 
sprays of threadlike black tendrils, each 
terminating in a tiny bell-like flower, scat- 
tered over it. In front there are six in- 
ward-turning tucks, three from each side, 
and running up from the applied graduated 
flounce that describes a point in front are 
three more of these tucks, that form a 
heading to the flounce. All these tucks 
are a half inch deep. At the upper part of 
the flounce a band of point d’Alencon lace 
is inserted. The bodice fits elosely in the 
back and blouses a bit in front. Near the 
top, but not forming a yoke, are crosswise 
insertions of point d’Alencon, and also 
lengthwise insertions that extend to the 
stitched strap of silk that forms the narrow 
belt. The back is the so-called French 
back, and the two pieces are joined in the 
centre by white feathér stitching. There is 
much of the point lace in front and the 
stock is of the point lace, all over chiffon. 
A touch of color is added by a dash here 
and there of palest blue panne velvet. The 
sleeves have their upper portions laid in 
tucks, so stitched as to describe narrow box 
plaits, and are simply finished just below 
the elbow by a hem. The under sleeves, 
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ting and extend a little over the hands, The 
bonnet worn with it is of light blue panne 
velvet and the most delicate of ~ lace. 


%* 
bl Charles Chas finenéa, ae ee Wal- 


'| dorf recently in a costume of black broad- 
| cloth. The skirt was tfliimmed from belt to 


hem with stitched strips of fine black silk 
braid, and on each side .of the back 
Breadth there was a-ladder.trimming. This 
was’ formed by two’ stitched strips ‘of the 
braid about four'inches apart on each side, 
‘and across the interyenfig spaces, alsa 
about four fifiches apart, were placed hori- 
wontally Crossir straps of the brafd, ter- 
minating * on’ ach lengthwise. strip under 
tiny jet buckles, ‘This same trimming ap- 
peared on each side of the front, but ex- 
tended down only about elghteen inches. 
The. bodice or close-fitting coat showed the 
same strap arrangement. A large ruff of 
black nct and a big black hat were worn. 
°° 

._ Mrs. Wesley .Wateon,: who arrived from 
England a few days sinee, was waiking on 
Fifth Avenue-one afternoon last week in a 
handsome fawn-brown costume, The skirt, 
which was long-enoygh to: require holding 
up, had two full cireular flounces of the 
cloth. about a foot. wide, each finished by 
four cordlike tueks. The joining of the 
upper_tuck to the skirt proper. was covered 
by one of four half-inch silk bands, the 
Same. shade as the material. These were 
stitched on, say, an inch apart. A coat of 
Melton cloth, also matching the shade of 
the gown, was worn. This coat extended 


ea oe 
, and was 
curved into the back a mere trifle. The twe 
curving side seams that shaped it were out- 
lined by. four rows of stitching, and the 
bottom was — in the same manor 
» Phere-was; 4° Rt ~ yok perhaps four 
ithelies’ Beers eat thls read Witched ih sun- 
burst fashion, the rows being an eighth ot 
“ani inch apart. This’ yoke was not fastened 
to the coat at its lower edge. There was a 
turn-dewn collar, and this was stitched 
horizontally. The sleeves were also fin- 
ished with stitching. Mrs. Watson's hat 
‘Was a small round affair, matching the 
gown in coloring, and trimmed with brown 
feathers and dashes of pale blue, two twists 
of the blue running up from under the back 
and crossing under the folds surrounding 
the crown. 
F *,° 
Mrs. James Stillman (‘ Fifi’’ Potter) 
‘was driving in a black costume, the 
glimpses of the skirt caught through the 
open fronts of the long coat showing it to 
be long and plain, with a shining surface. 
The bodice worn was a blousing one of 
‘deep red. The large flare hat, projecting 
well over the forehead, was also of deep 
red, the crown formed of soft folds, while 
the entire brim and its edges were formed 
of red flowers with serrated petals; shading 
to so deep a hue as to be almost black. ‘fhe 
long coat worn was of black broadcloth. It 
hiad a yoke, which was outlined with heavy 
black silk braid, which curved down under 
the arms and up across the shoulders, 
broken at intervals by small rosette-like 
Bey formed of the same braid. The 
same ornamentation was also used on the 
flaring sleeves, 





LOST HER FAITH IN LUCKY PENNIES. 


T DOES not always follow that the han- 

| dling of one’s own finances Geyeiops the 
virtues of prudence and economy. The 
New York girl who for the last two or three 
years ‘has had a generous allowance for 
clothes and pin, money. discovered this last 
week, She has had many narrow. escapes 
from embarrassing. accidents since she be- 


_came a woman with an income, but hereto- 


fore she has come off scot free, There has 
been some excitement in skirmishing on the 
edge. of direst poverty, walking when it 
was more convenient to ride, cutting down 
luncheons at the end of the month to the 
smallest possible dimensions at all compat- 
ible with a healthy. appetite, and managing 
with the greatest care to exist until another 
allowance of money should come in. 


“But, my dear,’ a horrified mamma has 
exclaimed over and over again upon mak- 
ing a small loan to a spendthrift for a trip 
down town. and back, “it is not safe for 
you to go out carrying so little money. 
Suppose the car should run off the track 
and you were obliged to take another; sup- 
pose, suppose—”’ 


“But I am not supposing at all,”’ the 
young woman has answered gayly; ‘I am 
not going to borrow money—that is, none 
to speak. of—for I am a business woman 
now. and.I am obliged to make both ends 
meet...Trust me, anyway,. to cope with an 
emergency if I am oblged-to."’. . 


Allof which sounded very well and gave 
the girl the feeling of being a great finan- 
cier, which was half the fun of having the 
allowance, and she has‘ continued on her 
way rejoicing. During the first half of the 
month she reveis-in new’ gloves, a new hat, 
dif one happens to strike her faney; dainty 
and extravagant pieces of French lingerie 
find their- way into her wardrobe, pretty 
shirtwaists, and alk manner of-things in 
which young women delight. All a clear 
gain; she says, for the rest of the month 
she economizes from necessity. But last 
Tuesday for the first time the girl came to 
grief. 


It was allowance day, but she was not to 
receive the money until afternoon, at her 
father’s office on lower Broadway. When 
she awakened that morning it was with the 
happy sense of some excitement brewing. 
Gradually, as she became fully aroused, it 
all came to her; there was a lot of neces- 
sary shopping to be done, the bulk of it in 
the morning, the things to be sent home the 
next day C, O. D., the nearest approach to 
anything but cash payments parental au- 
thority would allow. The girl took account 
of stock. 


She counted her cash on hand several 
times. There was something less than half 
a dollar, which was very little, to be sure, 
but she could manage it. She would have 
a glass of soda for luncheon if need be— 
she had done that before. So, with a cheer- 
ful countenance and a feeling of opulence 
given by a knowledge of the money she was 
tu have so soon, she started out. 

There never were so many bargains as on 
this particular day, and it was 2 o'clock be- 
fore she knew it, and the inner woman was 
calling clamorously for something to eat. 
The girl took out her purse and counted 
her change. There was a quarter, a ten- 
cent piece, and four pennies. 

“I will go up to Medame Blank’s lunch- 
room and get a cup of coffee,’ she said to 
herself. ‘I have to go up there anyway 
before 1 go down town. It is so late she 
will think I am taking coffee for my after- 
noon tea, and I needn't tip the maid. I can 
make it up to her next time; I have done it 
before.”’ 

It took five cents to get to the lunchroom, 
and the girl was ravenous when she reached 
there and took her seat with the air of one 
who is the mistress of untold wealth. 


“You may bring me a sandwich with the 
coffee,’ she said to the maid. ‘ You have 
none? Oh, one of chicken? Oh, well, then 
don't trouble to make it; I am in a bit of a 
hurry. They charge twenty cents for chick- 
en sandwiches sometimes, I know,” she 
said to herself under her breath. ‘“ Just 
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chalant tone. “Oh, toast! That will do 
| just as well.” 
Wasn't it geod!. The girl was- starved, 
There was more than a~cup of coffee in 
| the little chunky -brown earthenware pot, 
there. was. thick cream in the quaint Httle 
flat-sided. dark green underglaze cream - 
jugs, the toast was browned to a turn, and 
the butter was delicious. She ate every 
mouthful without a qualm at the thought 
of that flat pocketbook lying in her lap. 
She would hand the maid the quarter and 
+; would she give her the 5 cents back in 
change and or—would she keep it? If the 5 
cents came back there would be 10 cents, 
and she had one more errand to do and 
that would leave 5 cents to take her down 
town. 


rolls and coffee,"’ she added aloud in a non- 


She had been so sure that that quarter 
would be quite enough and that -there 
might be even 5 cents in change! What 
was the maid waiting for? She had handed 
out the money without looking at the check. 
“Oh, 35 cents? Oh, yes, certainly. Of 
course."’ What should she do! She must 
make a “ blutf’’ of some kind. Her face 
was getting very warm as she fumbled in 
her purse for change. What luck that she 
was talking to Madame at just that mo- 

ment. She could carry it off with her, but 

it would never have done with the maid. 

“I'm all out of change,"’ she said with a 
cheerful air not quite representing her feel- 
ings and with her face still a little. warm. 
“IT shall have to owe you 5 cents,”’ and she 
put out her last nickel, not even car fare 
after that. 

“That is all right,’ answered Madame, 
with equal cheerfulness, and with a gay 
‘adieu "’ the girl found herself.on the side- 
walk with one trouble ended and another 
begun. What on earth should she do for 
car fare? 

It was all very well to talk of emergen- 
cies, but Is any one more helpless than a 
woman in a big city without 5 cents? Again 
she took account of stock. Suddenly she 
remembered a penny that she had found 
one day and put away in a separate com- 
partment for luck. It would be luck enough 
if that found penny would bring her funds 

| up to 5 cents, but it wouldn't. Investiga- 
tions brought from her purse one Mexican 
silver piece besides the four pennies, and 
one of the coppers was a German pfennig. 
Four pennies with the found one, and she 
might as well have none at all! 

| She thought of the ferries which one may 
| cross for two cents, but that was a useless 
thought, for there are no ferries leading 
either way up or down town. Visions of a 
pawnshop flitted through the girl's head as 
probably a resort practicable in a case of 
sudden destitution. But then she didn’t 
happen to know the location of a pawnshop 
and she hadn't even a watch with her that 
day which could be pawned. She might 
walk down town if she could find her way, 
but the distance was too great, she would 
not reach there until late, and she must 
have money that night, for there was a 
wedding present to buy after she received 
her allowance. 

Was ever any one so destitute of friends? 
There was not a soul to whom she felt she 
could go with the humiliating request for 
five cents. Yes, there was one woman ten 
blocks away, to be sure, and what was ten 
blocks in a desperate case like this? 

“ You are an angel! "’ she breathed to the 
woman a quarter of an hour later as she 
took a quarter and hurried from the house 
to the nearest street car. ‘‘I have learned 
a lesson,”’ she said later in the day as she 
told the story to a horrified mamma. “It 
is to get the best clothes one can for one's 
money and never, never, go out in the 
street without feeling well dressed. If [ 
had not felt that I looked as though my 
purse wus filled with dollars instead of 
pennies to-day I should never have had the 
' courage to get out of the scrape as well as 
I did, and I am not a bit sure but that I 

should have had my name in the evening 
| papers as a young woman trying to evade 

the payment of her restaurant bills.”’ 
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WOMEN HERE AND THERE 
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IMEN suffragists have a new argu- | fortable 
the | mistress. 


ment which ought to convert 

most prejudiced “anti"’ who is a 
woman. In answering the statement that 
the men of a family represent the women, 
they tell a story of Matthew Vassar as an 
illustration of the way in which the kind- 
est, most benevolent of men will misrep- 
resent women. It harks back to the time 
when the plans for Vassar College were 
drawn. It was suggested to Mr. Vassar 
that one important feature had been omit- 
ted in the plans for bedrooms—there was 
not a single closet. 

“Oh, very well,” said 
higher education for women, “we will 
make that all right. Put two pegs into 
each room, one for the best dress and one 
for the everyday," 


the advocate of 


co —_ 

A Southern woman says that it is diffi- 
cult to have fairs in the South, because 
the women have nothing to sell in them. 
Fancy articles make up the bulk of the 
goods sold in a fair and the Southern 


women are not given to th's form of needie- 
work. 


‘I don't know why it is,” says the 
woman, “ whether our houses are so much 
more open than houses’in the North that 
we don't need such things, but I know we 
don’t make them, and I am very glad, for 
it seems to me a great waste of time. 


It is hard for business women to under- 
stand the difficulty experienced by the 
women who are constantly complaining of 


annoyance by the ‘* masher '’—odious 
word. He is an individual of whom tle 
business woman knows little or nothing, 


though she is more constantly in the cars 
and on the streets than her more fortunate 
sisters. She is inclined to think that the 
annoyance of the latter is caused by their 
own self-consciousness. One always finds 
what one is looking to find. The woman 
who is looking around her with a conscious, 
depreeating air of timidity and believes 
every other map to be a villain in disguise 
is rather apt, if she is not spoken to, to be 
Stared at. There is a tendency in human 
nature, and not the worst human nature, 
either, to enjoy seeing fulfilled the timid 
expectations of the people who are looking 
for trouble. The woman who nervously 
stares across the car to see if some man 
is going to stare at her is pretty sure to 
find that he does. On the other hand, the 
woman who looks the world frankly in the 
face with the air of one who is thinking 
only of her own affairs is equally sure to 
find the world engaged in the same ego- 
istic proceeding. If it isn’t she will never 
know it. The nervous woman might take a 
book to protect herself, and if the story is 
sufficiently interesting there may be a 
car full of these unpleasant people of whom 
she complains and she will not see one of 
them. 
—@— 

That poor servant girl of Brooklyn who 
met an awful ruffian on the street one 
dark night offers a good illustration of the 
women who are so frequently annoyed. It 
is the man who tells this story, so one gets 
a view from the other side. He was walk- 
ing along one of the residential streets on 
the Heights one evening, when, coming to 
a cross street, he suddenly met a servant 
girl, as he took her to be from the glimpse 
he had of her. Both were hurrying, and 
as she caught sight ef him, she gave a 
piercing shriek, darted across the street 
and off as fast as she could go in an op- 
posite direction. She had been looking for 
the wretch who walks the streets on dark 
nights to molest unprotected damsels, and 
the first man she came across she knew 
must be the villain. She is probably re- 
counting her awful experience to this day, 
and how her wild shrieks saved her. The 
man, realizing that her idiocy might have 
placed him in an unpleasant predicament, 
was furious. . 

-——-@---- 

One way in which women show a self- 
conscious timidity which calls upon them 
many uncomplimentary remarks is in find- 
ing a seat. A woman enters a closed car, 
grabs the first strap at hand, and does not 
look around or move until, in case of a 
crowd, she is pushed along. Frequently one 
or two women will stand in one end of a 
car, with two or three seats vacant in the 
other, and unless some one takes the 
trouble to tell them or a courteous man 
gives up his seat at the lower end to take 
a vacant one at the other, they continue to 
stand. Often a man will look up from his 
paper, see the woman standing before 
him, look up to the other end of the car 
with the vacant seats, and then back to 
his paper again with a disgusted air, which 
says plainly: 

“Well, if that woman doesn’t know 
enough to take a seat when it is vacant, 
she will not get one from me.” 

It is annoying to travel in the street 
cars and be hustled and jostled by all 
classes of people, but as long as the larger 
proportion of the women are obliged to 
do it they had better face the necessity 
with ali the good sense they can muster. 

poe wae 

There’ was an interesting story in last 
week's Independent upon the servant girl 
question. It is written by a Connecticut 
woman who knows something of both sides 
of the matter. To investigate, herself, the 
many unpleasant tales of the kitchen she 
took u position as maid of all work. Her 
position was one which would be regarded 
as ideal—in a family of two, with a com- 
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sleeping room, and an amiable 
She was herself a strong young 
woman accustomed to housework at home. 
She was satisfied with her position and her 
mistress was satisfied with her. But using 
her best intelligence she was not able to 
accomplish the work of the house, even 
with the washing done by a laundress, in 
less than thirteen hours a day. In nine 
weeks her breaking health caused her to 
give up the position. She still believes, 
however, that if she had been obliged to 
earn her living she might have arranged 
with the mistress to have had shorter hours 
and that the work, so arranged, would 
have been satisfactory for a self-supporting 
woman. There is a sequel to the story in 
which she gives her.experience with her 
own servants. Ill-health was the most seri- 
ous failing she found with them, and this 
was an evil she endeavored to remedy. She 
took extra milk for one nervous and deli- 
cate girl who had lived on bread and tea. 
To another she loaned her bicycle, the girl 
mastered the wheel, did the family errands, 
acquired the best of health, and gave her 
mistress the best service she had ever had. 
Work reduced to ten hours a day, no dys- 
pepsia caused by hurriedly eaten meals, and 
this writer believes intellig.2t American 
girls will take up housework, 
— 

The woman examined the 
dent disappointment. 

“I don't like the cuffs," she said, “and 
it doesn’t seem full enough here. It looks 
so skimpy across the shoulders.” 

The dressmaker sighed. ‘‘I did the best 
I could with the goods I had,’ she said. 

“With the goods you had?" echoed the 
dissatisfied woman. “ You don’t mean to 
say you didn’t have enough? Why, the girl 
at the counter told me that she never sold 
more than two yards of that kind of goods 
for a waist even for a stout woman.” 

The «dressmaker's sighs resolved them- 
selves into a series of constantly increas- 
ing intensity. 

“Oh, those saleswomen,” she lamented. 
“They'll be the death of me yet. Why will 
they perjure themseives day after day for 
the sake of a paltry sale or two? There 
was a time when I was charitable enough 
to attribute their misrepresentations to 
faulty judgment, but I am no longer so 
generous. I am convinced that they lie 
point blank. They deliberately persuade 
customers that they can get along with a 
quarter or a half yard, or, in cases of a 
dress pattern of silk, even two or three 
yards less than is really needed, and then 
when it comes to cutting the garment I 
either have to worry and stew till I'm gray- 
headed trying to figure out how [ am ever 
going to make the goods stretch to cover 
the ground or else spend a whole day run- 
ning around down town matching samples 
and buying more." 

The dissatisfied woman did not seem alto- 
gether clear on the subject. “ But I don't 
see their object in insisting on a short 
sale,” she argued. “I should think it 
would be to their advantage to oversell." 

“Not at all,’ returned the dressmaker. 
“ You are not up to the tricks of the trade. 
The point.is, the majority of shoppers buy 
economically. They want just as much 
material as is absolutely needed and no 
more, and they know to a penny how much 
they are able and willing to pay fer it. 
If a woman has allowed herself $2 to buy 
the material for a wash waist and takes a 
fancy to a piece that costs $1 a yard, she 
will buy that if assured that two yards 
will make a waist, but if informed that two 
yards and a half would be required she 
would make her purchase elsewhere. This 
rule holds good with all expensive and high- 
grade materials. The assurance that a 
small quantity will suffice will insure a 
sale, whereas the mere mention of the 
number of yards really required is apt to 
frighten people away. Then, too, there is 
the sale of the extra length to be consid- 
ered. Often in buying the additional piece 
it is necessary to get more than one would 
have needed in the first place for the rea- 
son that goods bought on the installment 
plan do not cut to nearly so good advan- 
tage as when bought in a single piece. 
Yes, indeed, the girls know what they are 
about when they sell short measure, but 
their antics certainly are hard on a dress- 
maker.”’ 
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“When it comes to learning how to do 
things in the proper style, American wo- 
men beat the world,’ said the proprietor 
of an up-town hotel. “If they are ever 
caught at a disadvantage when they go 
away from home it won't be their fault. 
Why, they are even making a study of the 
art of putting up at a hotel in a genteel 
manner. They go about their lessons in a 
practical way, too. It is easy enough to 
get the theory of * how to register and con- 
duct yourseif in a public hostelry’ from 
books and newspaper articles, but all the 
theorizing in the world isn't worth one 
pinch of real demonstration. 

“Women realize this and they are going 
in for the real thing. A good many women 
who are now perfecting themselves in hotel 
deportment have never been any further 
away from home than Coney Island, and 
probably will never get any further away, 
but it is*the Innate desire of every woman 
to travel, and as she fully believes that 
some time she will have the opportunity to 
gratify her wishes, she doesn’t intend to 
take any chances on béing caught napping 
when the happy time arrives. . 

“Most of these students in hotel man- 


and go through the formality of registering 
and engaging a reom and bossing the ser- 
vants around and ordering meals with as 
much ginger as if they had come all the 
way from Kansas City or San Francisco. 
These prospective travelers have a mania 
for learning to order from menus printed 
in a foreign language, and some of them 
who have had a little practice are now so 
accomplished that they can dine in any 
kind of a restaurant under the sun, and 
pick out a ten-course dinner in any tongue 
from Eskimo to Hottentot. Their educa- 
tion is comparatively inexpensive and I'll 
wager that when these enterprising New 
York women get a chance to spread them- 
selves outside their native heath they will 
be able to give pointers to old globe-trot- 
ters in the matter of hotel and public res- 
taurant etiquette.”’ 


—® — 


St. Joseph, in the form of one of the little ! 


leaden images to be bought for “‘ two bits," 
and which every other New Orleans wo- 
man carries about with her to invoke for 
her special needs, saved, if not the woman 
suffrage cause, at least a party of its ad- 
herents from considerable inconvenience the 
other day. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of 
the National Suffrage Association; Miss 
Anna Gordon, its Secretary, and a party of 
other women were making a trip from 
Buffalo, where they had been visiting the 
Exposition, to see Elbert Hubbard and Roy- 
croft. It was necessary that they should 
make good time in order to 
engagements, and it was therefore partic- 
uviarly annoying soon after they started to 
have the electric power give out and the 
car come to a standstill. Neither the motor- 
man nor the conductor could give any as- 
surance as to whether the wait would be 
one of hours or minutes, and no one knows 
which it might have been if Miss Gordon, 
who is a New Orleans woman, had not re- 
membered St. Joseph. 

* Now, if ever, we need his aid,” she said. 
She took the little saint from his case in her 
purse and stood him on his head, which is 
the custom of the faithful in requesting 
favors. There was an instantaneous burst 
of laughter from the company, for almost 
simultaneously with the action the car 
started. 





When Women Shop. 


HE head bookkeeper of the big depart- 
ment store sighed wearily. Before 
him on the desk lay a heap of ac- 

counts, receipts, credit checks, and ex- 
change slips. On a file in front of him was 
another pile. On a sheet of invoice paper 
were numerous entries and long rows of 
figures. To right and left were day books, 
journals, and ledgers. 

The head bookkeeper looked from one to 
another. Then he footed up the totals, 
mentally, on the account slip he was mak- 
ing out. Again he sighed, and, striking a 
light on the under side of the lid of his 
desk, proceeded to draw such consolation 
as he could from a Porto Rican cigar—im- 
ported free under the new customs regula- 
tions. 

“ About twenty-five entries for 39 cents’ 
worth of business,"’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘' Thirty-nine cents of business; one 
hour of my time; half a day's worth of 
shop girls; 5 cents’ worth of paper and 
ink; 6 cents in postage stamps—profit?” 

The head bookkeeper sighed some more. 
Then he turned to the figures. So far as 
he had written them down they stood thus; 


MRS. COMEIN TOLOOK. 









Tol pr. women’s shoes... 
1 child’s waterproof co 
1 Eton jacket 


1 rug 
2 pietures and frames. ° 
GO handkerchiefs ......cccsecsccecevaceeens 
BD FRGGENG. cover ecentevescdvcoccatanvates 


Over opposite these figures were set down 
the things which had been returned to be 





credited, They stood: 
MRS. COMEIN TOLOOK. BE 
r. 
Te BWR MOM asic ccce scbesevesvccvescess 6.89 
1 pr. women’s shoes. ...,.....6..seeceseee 4.48 
1 child's waterproof coat.........66.eee0- 3.39 
1 pr. health corsets 
1 umbrella ... bec cceciveves 
DB TUM .ncrvevcccceens 
1 Jardiniere ..........65. 
2 pictures and frames............s0eeee0: 2.39 


The balance due was therefore 39 cents 
for the six handkerchiefs. 

But there were other slips and checks yet 
unentered, and a possibility that these, too, 
had been returned. 

““ Where does the fun come in, anyway?” 
sighed the bookkeeper as he resumed work 
at the account. I can’t see why women will 
waste half their life shopping for things 
they don't want and waste half other peo- 
ple’s lives keeping accounts of what they 
don't buy." 

Then he delved again into the pile of bills 
and wrote down, “To 1 Pouillane hat, 
$23.50,"" and the next minute entered the 
same item on the credit side. 


Face Patch Flirtations. 


ACE patches, like all other styles, have 
their exits and their entrances. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are “out” just 

now, but still there are enough of them on 
show to make the observer wonder if th» 
present-day wearer of patches attributes tu 
them the same meanings that were at one 
time so well known as to constitute a com- 
mon language. 

In former seasons, when black patches 
broke out on the faces of dames and dam- 
sels like a virulent rash, regular patch flir- 
tations prevailed, and an ingenious belle 
could say most anything she wanted to by— 
means of patches. ‘To be sure, there were 


meet other | 
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could tell pretty well by the way she wore 
her patches, what a society leader was try- 
uuy to convey. Here is the ruling of a ‘e- 
liable French authority: 

{f a woman wore a patch in the corner of 
her right eye she was head over heels in 
luve with somebody, for that was the “ im- 
parsienee " patch. 

A peteclt in the corner of the left eye sig- 
nified jealousy, and it is a natural suppo- 
s'tun that that off-side decoration was not 
a thing o: beauty in the eyes of her female 
acguuintances, 

The pateh of ‘‘devotion’’ was worn in 
the middle of the left cheek. When worn on 
the right cheek it could be construed as a 
sign of disappointment. 

A peteb on a pimple was called the “ re- 
cleuse,’ and, in plain, every-day English 
meant that the lady stood in need of a dose 
of bicod medicine. 

The nose sometimes served as the back: 
ground for a patch. This was called the 
* efirontee,”’ usually spoke for itsc!f. 
A patch on the lip was translated “ co- 
quetce,”” and, like the nose decoration, need- 
ed no explanatory marginal notes. A patch 
middle of the chin meant piety. 

The shapes of patches were also signifi- 
cant. The round patch was called the “ as- 
sagsin."" This was a pretty strong term and 
it indicated the wearer's determination to 
make things lively. The square.patch was 
less belligerent, but not more cheerful, fur 

remorse '" was the meaning read into ‘t 
The triangular patch denoted pity and th? 
hear.-shaped devotion. 

It wil! be readily seen that with all this 


and 


in the 


| materiai to work on a lady could, by com- 


Lining certain shapes and positions, write 
q'.ife an interesting tale with her heavy 
spots. In the same way, if New York de- 
voices to the patch use the system of ap- 
plied design hitherto in vogue, the rest of 
us who look on can find a few things to 
thiuk about. 


Of Course She Was Preity: 


OT every man cares to have another 
read his newspaper while he is him- 
self perusing it, but this middle-aged 

man seemed not to mind it a bit. Perhaps 
that was because the girl who sat beside 
him in a Broadway car and looked over his 
shoulder to read the news was handsome 
and well dressed. Her eyes caught the 
headlines of an article which evidently in- 
terested her, for she continued on from the 
headlines to the reading matter and fin- 
ished the article, while the man patiently 
held the paper until she got through. 

The girl forgot apparently that she was 
in a public conveyance and was reading a 
strange man's newspaper. He didn’t. He 
ncticed what she was doing and how she 
was interested, and after he had finished 
the article he was reading continued to hold 
the paper in the same position, glancing 
occasionally at the girl out of the corner of 
his eye. Several other passengers also no- 
ticed what the girl was doing and smiled 
back when the owner of the paper winked 
broadly at them. 

Finally she finished the article that had 
attracted her interest and looked up with a 
sigh. Then she became conscious of what 
she had been doing. She blushed and looked 
confused, but was sensible enough to know 
that her absent-minded act did not call for 
her to leave the car. Instead, she said to 
the owner of the paper: 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir. 
got what I was doing.”’ 

He raised his hat in acknowledgement of 
the apology, and after turning the page re- 
sumed his reading. The girl sat still until 
she reached her destination and got off the 
car with no symptom of embarrassment 
and without being noticed by the passen- 
gers who had smiled while she was reading 
the paper. 





I guess I for- 


Tea That Comes High. 


66 --HER c,"’ said a dealer in tea as he 
held up a small package, “is a 
pound of tea that sells at $50. Is 

it worth it? No, but that Is the price, and 

there are some who are willing to pay for 
it. Ceylon tea is the only kind that comes 
to this market to be sold at this high price. 

There are other brands that sell at $40, $25, 

$15, ‘$10, and from that down to cents. 

There are some people who think that the 

higher the price the better the quality of 

the goods, and they have to be satisfied. 

If you were in business and a man insisted 

on paying a high price for an article, 

wouldn't you accommodate him? If you 
wouldn't somebody else would, for such 
men must have what they want. 

“The highest price that can be legiti- 
mately demanded for a pound of tea is #4. 
I mean that for this price you can buy the 
best that is producible. Anything asked 
above that is a purely fancy price. The 
first pickings of the tea plant are the choice 
leaves. They are long and full of the es- 
sence that tea lovers demand and have a 
flavor that is not to be obtained in later 
pickings. There is no difference in the 
curing process, so it is only because the 
leaves are themselves the very choicest 
that can be got that the price is high. 

“ For this kind of tea only the very fresh- 
est and most virile plants are selected, and 
from them only the healthiest and sweetest 
leuves are taken. The picking is done be- 
fore the leaves reach maturity and while 
they are still young and tender; As a con- 
sequence the flavor is delicate and rich and 
lacks that harshness that is objectionable 
to a connoisseur in the cup. While the no- 
vice might not be able to detect the differ- 
ence between the four-dollar kind and the 
three-dollar Kind, he would very easily no- 
tice the contrast between the carefully se~ 
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Aster Town. 


The fairy asters toss beneath 
A mild and misty sky; 
The woods, that near their glorious death, 
Ring with the bluejay's cry, 
And here and there the dogwoods blaze 
To light the feet through forest ways. 


The couriers from the tupeloes 
Ride fast, their time is brief; 

They mount each restive breeze that blows 
In pomp of scarlet leaf, 

With tidings that the trees send down 

To warn the folk of Aster Town. 


Fair folk! that face the morning skies, 
After a night of frost, 

With beautiful and friendly eyes, 
Although their cause is lost. 

Full well they know that they must go 

From Aster Town ere fall of snow. 


The sun has set; the starry sky 
Awaits the lovely sight; 
It is a fairy company 
That rises through the night. 
They kiss their hands, and laughing down, 
They cry farewell to Aster Town. 


—DANSKE DANDRIDGE in The Indepen- 
dent. 





The Ringmaster of Old. 
From The Cornhill. 

A circus without a ringmaster! They 
used to have black hair, parted in the mid- 
dle and beautifully smoothed, evening dress, 
(even at matinées,) and white gloves. The 





ringmaster was almost one’s earliest hero: | 


the butcher came first, perhaps, and then 
the policeman and railway guard; but the 
ringmaster, when his hour struck, thrust 
these plebeians, these usurpers, these War- 
becks and Simnels, into impenetrable dark- 
ness. That whip was beyond all steels 
all truncheons, all bull's-eye lanterns and 
whistles; one would not exchange it for a 
sceptre. The ringmaster’s effulgence was 
superior even to the dimming influences of 


the clown's wit. That immortal dialogue 
following upon the bet. of a_ bottle of 
“ wine’ (always ** wine ”’: what is 
“ wine"? champagne? claret? sherry? port? 


-~port, T suspect,) that the ringmaster could 
not answer three questions with plain yes 
or no: how often have I heard it and how 
potent it always is! The first question was 
anything; the second question was any- 
thing; but the third, propounded by the 
clown after long self-communing, was 
steeped in guile: “Do fou still beat your 
wife?”’ There is no way out of that; af- 
firmative and negative alike are powerless 
to rob that ‘still’ of its sting; and off 
goes the clown with his bottle of wine, 
erack goes the whip, round ambles the old 
white horse with a back like Table Mount- 
ain, and the Signorina resumes her petty 
eapers. And to-day the ringmaster is seen 
only for an instant, and the speaking clown 
not at all! 


Gad-Whip Service. 
From Notes and Queries. 

Ai estate in the parish of Broughton 
was held subject to the performance, on 
Paim Sunday in every year, of the cere- 
mony of cracking a whip, which was regu- 
larly performed in the following manner. 
The whip was taken every Palm Sunday by 


a man from Broughton to the church at 
Caistor, (Lincolnshire,) and he, while the 
minister, was reading the first lesson, 


crac’ ed it three times in the church porch, 
then folded it neatly up, and retired to a 
seat. At the commencement of the second 
lesson he approached the minister, and 
kneeling opposite to him waved the whip 
thrice over his head. It had a leathern 
purse tied at the end of it, which ought to 
have contained thirty pieces of silver, said 
to represent the “price of blood.’ Four 
pieces of wych-elm, of different lengths, 
were affixed to the stock, denoting the dif- 
ferent Gospels of the Evangelists. The 
three cracks were typical of St. Peter's de- 
nial, and the waving of it over the minis- 
ter’s head an intended homage to the Trin- 
ity. The whip was not an ordinary one, 
but of rude workmanship, and made in a 
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peculiar manner tor the occasion, The 
handle was ash, bound round with white ; 
leather to within &% inches of the butt, 


and the whip, which tapered off somewhat 
obtusely at the lower end, was 5 feet 8 
inches long. The lash was of white leath- 
er, probably cowhide, and was 7 feet 9 
inches long, the upper part for 30 inches 
not being braided. 


Various boers. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

First, the veldt Boer, who, although very 
ignorant,, is certainly a very quiet, peace- 
loving, law-abiding person, who would no 
more think of doing anything against the 
authorities than he would of trying to fly. 
Secondly, there is the town Boer, who per- 
force has become mixed up with politics, 
and thus has inherited an inveterate hatred 
against the English, and whose mission_in 
life appears to be to disseminate among 
his farmer neighbors everything bad he 
can think of against them Thirdly, the 
foreigner, which includes Hollanders, 
Scandinavians, Germans, and a few from 
nearly every other country in Europe. 
These are the men who stir up and keep 


alive the race hatred in the camp Many 
of them are very clever and highly edu- 
cated. They went to the late South Afri- 
can Republic, and wormed their way into 
positions, in many cases of a responsible 
nature, under that corrupt Government. 


Their day is now gone, and they know it; 
hence the bitterness of feeling. <A highly 
respectable Boer remarxed to me one day: 


“The Hollanders have been the curse of 
our country; they have had nearly every 
good appointment given them that Mr. 
Kruger had to dispose of. You will find 
in this camp that they are a curse to it, 
and they will, by their sneakish manners, 
and under a cloak of deceit, obtain every 


advantage from you that it Is possible to 
get.” His words have proved quite true, 
the Hollanders now in camp have obtained 
greater advantages and better positions 
than the Boers; for instance, they run the 
camp Post Office; a Hollander or Scandi- 
navian is always foreman of works for 
any of the departments employing any 
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large number of men; they nave been con- 
stituted heads of committees for clothing 
prisoners of war, and there are endless 
ot..er means by which they haye worked 
their way to power and good appointments; 
and although they are always courteous 
and civil, they are quite the most bitter op- 
ponents of the English in the ‘camp. In- 
stead of being thankful for any privilege 
granted by the authorities owing to their 
superior education, there is no doubt that 
they use their advantages to keep alive 
among the simple brother Boer an inveter- 
ate hatred of the British. 


Trapani and the Mafia. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

The town of Trapani itself remains very 
Spanish in appearance, while in almost 
every street are found feudal mansions 
with heavy portals which date from the 
time of the Norman or Aragonese occu- 
pation; but far more interesting than the 
buildings and the relics of peoples who 
have passed away is the social condition 
which prevails over a large portion of Sic- 
ily at the present time, the continual and 
apparently ineffectual struggle of the law 
against a system of terrorism which is ap- 
parently stronger than the law. I had not 
been two hours in Sicily after landing at 
Palermo before I was introduced to the 
Mafia. There were no less than fifty-two 
of them in an iron cage being tried for va- 
rious crimes, which included most known 
ones, and culminated with one connected 
with four bodies which were found hidden 
in a well. The accused, some of whom pre- 
sented the appearance of fairly respectable 
shopkeepers, had been rounded up at va- 
rious times as being implicated in a long 
series of offenses against the law, and the 
trial, which had already lasted a fortnight, 
was expected to go on for some time long- 
er. The court was filled with sympathiz- 
ers, and the iron bars which formed the 
ceiling as well as the sides of the dock 
were there to make impogsible those wild 
dashes for liberty which prisoners on their 
trial had made before now, when the au- 
thorities of the law had not received much 
assistance from the other occupants of the 
court. The fact is that the Mafia are so 
strong in the country that they receive di- 
rect or indirect support from the highest 
in the land, and none are so powerful but 
it is worth their while to be on good terms 
with them; even then a rich man who can 
boast of almost belonging to the craft and 
who subsidizes them regularly every year 
cannot let his son walk in his own garden 
without an armed guard. Strangers are 
safe from molestation, but there are few 
rich people in Palermo who would take an 
unprotected walk in the hills in the neigh- 
borhood,. while’ most men habitually carry 
what in Western America is called a gun. 
In the infested districts the Mafia take 
their toll of everything; and it is a remark- 
able fact, and some indication of the inse- 
curity of the inner portion of the island, 
that Sicily, which in Roman times was the 
granary of the republic, is now a large im- 
porter of corn and flour. 


Accidents to Steeple Climbers. 
Cromwell Childe in Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
Accidents? Sure! I've fallen 125 feet. 

A rope broke on me. And once a man I 
had as assistant tried some funny business 
instead of staying where I had told him, 
and he was killed like a shot. But there’s 
no danger in high work if a man doesn’t 
drink or smoke and always keeps his head 
clear. The main trouble I have when I'm 
up high is on keeping my mind on what 
I'm doing. Sometimes I get thinking of 
other things while working along, and sud- 
denly I find I must pull myself together. 
‘See here, old man, this won't do,’ I have 
to say to myself. If a climber drinks or 
smokes, though, some day something will 
happen to him. 

Here's a queer accident, 
did have once. I was working on the in- 
side of a high chimney, bolting together 
sections of the lining, and I was pretty well 
near the top. I was on a ladder up against 
one side, and the ladder was so fixed that 
I could raise or lower it and myself as I 
wanted. Somehow I took hold of the 
wrong end of the rope, let the one I ought 
to have held on to go. Quick as a shot that 
ladder and I dropped. But the rope it 
was passing through kept It close to the 
wall, and I could hold on. 

Fifty feet from the bottom it stopped for 
a second with a crash. I had already fall- 
en nearly one hundred feet. A new and 
extra inside lining began here, which made 
a kind of ledge all round, and the ladder 
had struck on the side of this. It fell 
across the chimney. Being much longer 
than the chimney was wide the upper part 
broke off short. But there was enough 
left for the broken end to fall on tne ledge 
made by the top of the lining on the other 


though, that I 


side. It rested there, but there wasn't an 
inch to spare. Through all the three shocks 
I had managed to hold on—just. If they 
had all come in one shock I could never 
have held But I just managed to keep 
my grip-—and the rope. 1 tled this to the 
ladder as well as TY could and let myself 


down 


Irishmen Talk the Better English. 
From The Academy, 

It is no new suggestion that Irishmen 
talk better English than the English. Dean 
Swift wrote to Pope expressing his regret 
at some slighting remark of the latter's 
concerning the Irish: ‘* The English colo- 
nies, who are three parts in four, are much 
more civilized than many counties in Eng- 
land, and speak better English, and are 
much better bred.’ It will be remembered 
that the Dean was an Englishman, and 
would thank every one to remember it. It 
is possible here to give only a few illus- 
trations of the survival of old words and 
pronunciations in Ireland. The many- 
headed multitude who are “ agin the Gov- 
ernmenc’ use the old preposition which 
they learned before it was modernized into 
‘against.’ The word survives, of course, 
in many rural districts of England, where 
there is little reading of books. Ireland 
keeps to the old fashions because the peas- 


ants are illiterate beyond English compre- 
hension. The peculiarity of pronunciation 
fe ois Pee Ne aa as 
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which most strikes the tourist is the broad 
sound given to such words as “ please, sea, 
beast, complete.” Waller, Dryden, and 
Pope habitually prénounced them as 
“ plaze, say, baste, complate,’’ as all stu- 
dents of seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
ury poetry have noticed. Dryden, for ex- 
ample, wrote: ; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whem he should obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the sea, 
Pope pronounced “ tea" in the same man- 
ner as a Tipperary peasant does. One ex- 
ample, referring to “ great Anna,” is well 
known; here is another: 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip, with nymphs, the elemental tea. 
So in Munster the country foix talk of the 
“lay,” meaning “lea,” that pretty word 
which Englishmen have abandoned to the 
pets. It was the influence of French that 
made our ancestors pronounce ‘* compléte " 
and “ théme,”’ and the influence still holds 
good over here. Listen to Pope again: 
Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great, 
There, stamped with arms, Newcastle shines 
complete. 
English, wit: characteristic inconstancy, 
has kept the broad sound in “ great.” 


Spanish Manufactures. 
From Chambers'’s Journal. 

Many industries are begun in Spain; but 
the home manufactures are never perfect- 
ed, or they are only perfected in other 
countries. For example, in Barcelona, the 
most flourishing commercial centre in 
Spain, cotton goods are extensively manu- 
factured. Print for women’s dresses can 
be bought at 1 real (about 2d.) a yard; and 
it is largely used by the working class wo- 
men, the cheap percal being within the 
reach of all. Though that fabric does not 
wear well, it is so bright and fresh for a 
few months that the traveler is struck by 
the fresh, clean appearance of the poorer 
class in Spain, as contrasted with our poor 
at home. Thus the cheap and coarse print 
satisfies a want, but happy is the mater- 
familias whose husband earns sufficient to 
enable her to buy percal Ingles for herself 
and children, which, as she expresses it, 
“will wear forever.” The latter, how- 
ever, will cost three or four times as much 
as the home product, so it is beyond the 
reach of the poorest class. 

The Catalan bobbin-lace is almost the 
best produced tn Spain; but the darned 
lace, formerly worked in the convents, is 
searcely to be met with, though torchon 
lace is largely made. Silk handkerchiefs 
are also manufactured in Barcelona; these, 
though very pretty and inexpensive, are 
not to be compared with English ones for 
wear. In fact, English goods of all kinds, 
when they can be obtained, are much pre- 
ferred. The shoemaker will, if possible, ob- 
tain English leather if you want shoes that 
will wear well; but he will charge accord- 
ingly, explaining that if he uses leather 
from the Spanish tanneries he can make 
them at half the price charged for those 
made of Knglish materials. This strikes 
one as strange, as In former days Spanish 
leather was highly appreciated. 





Nottingham. 
From The Outlook, 
Nottingham's chief industries are the 
manufacture of lace curtains and of hos- 
iery, and Nottingham was the scene of the 
riots and machine breaking which in 1811 
were led by a local hero known as King 
Ludd. The machinery for lacemaking is 
also made at Nottingham, and not a week 
passes without the sending of one, at least, 
! of these elaborate and expensive machines 
| to the United States, where lacemaking is 
now established, but where as yet the ma- 
| chinery is imported. 
The present appearance of Nottingham 
bears witness to its long and interesting 
| history. It is a highly picturesque city, 
with the new and the old in curious juxta- 
position. Many of the buildings have an 
overhanging story supported on a ecolon- 
nade, and old almshouses and ancient tav- 
erns and churches intervene between mod- 
| ern factories and business blocks. There 
{ is a fine library conducted on lines very 
similar to those of the best American pub- 
| lic libraries. There are frequent bulletins, 
| and the librarians are helpers of readers 
| and not mere custodians of books, as is 
| still so often the case in English libraries. 
University College draws students from all 
England, and in connection with it there is 
a fine and well-equipped technical school, 
where lace and 
cial attention, 


hosiery making has 


spe- 





Alaskan Gold. 
A million years in the smelting-pots 
Of the great earth's furnace core 
It bubbled and boiled as the old gods toiled 
Before it Was time to pour, 


A million years in the giant molds 
Of granite and mica-schist 

It cooled and lay in the self-same way 
That into their hearts it hissed, 


A million years, and the clouds of steam 
Were rivers and lakes and seas; 

And the mastodon to his grave had gone 

In the coal that once was trees, 


Then the Master Molder raised His 

He shattered the gray rock mold 

And sprinkled its core from shore to shore, 

And the dust that fell was gold. 
WINTHROP PACKARD in The 
Companion, 


hand, 


Youth's 


The Scout in South Africa. 


From Pearson's Magazine. 
At Zand River Major F. R. Burnham, the 
American scout, spent an afternoon inside 
a Kafir hut, while on a bench outside were 
ranged a number of Boer officers watching 
| the movements of the British in the dis- 
tanee. The scout, with his eye at a hole 
in the thin mud plaster wall, an inch from 
the head of the nearest Boer, was likewise 
watching the proceedings. There was only 
one room in the hut, and when some of 
the Boers decided to come and sit inside, 
the scout had to jump for a. pile of skins in 
one corner and lie motionless underneath 
one. of thein for two hours, while one of the 
Boers sat so close that he could have 
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touched Burnham without rising from his 
seat. %, 

The incident ftlustrates one of Major 
Burnham's maxims. “ Invisibility,”” he 
says, “is immobility; but,”’ he adds, “ it is 
not easy to remain motionless unless you 
keep an eye on the man you wish to avoid. 
When you lose sight of him your imagina- 
tion is likely to get the upper hand of your 
judgment—and your nerves have to be in 
good condition then.”’ 

At another time he lay two days and twe 
nights in an ant-bear hole, just big enough 
to keep him concealed from a neighboring 
commando. He was accompanied by one 
black boy laden with explosives, who also 
had to use the same kind of shelter. 

The diet and the hard traveling were too 
much for the black boy, who had been 
chosen for his great strength and endur- 
ance. So Burnham took the gun-cotton 
with which his companion was laden and 


went on alone, while the boy struggled 
back to the British lines. 
When the Boers moved on, Burnham 


blew up the railroad between Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, enabling the British to capt- 
ure a number of engines and cars at Johan- 
nesburg. He was twelve days on the expe- 
dition, living the last four days on raw 
mealies only. 


Requiem. 
In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image dwe'ls: 
The sea-song of the i*ampling waves 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 
In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image gleams: 

The loud noise of the moying se: s 
Is as woven beams 
Where He dreams, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Deep, deep beneath the sea 

The Image sits and hears Time break 
The heart I gave to thee 
And ihou to me, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Long, oh, so long ago, 
Our souls were wed when 
young; 

Are we old now, 
This silent woe 
In the city of Murias? 


the worid was 


that we know 


In the sunken city of Muirias 
A graven Image dwells: 

The sound of our little sobbing prayer 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 

In the city of Murias. 

—FLORA MACLEOD in 

Review. 


The Fortnightly 


Mr. Roosevelt at Columbia. 

Poultney Bigelow in The Contemporary Review. 

At the law school, where we were fellow- 
students under Prof. Dwight, I was struck 
by a quality in Roosevelt which I admired 
very much. He would never rest satisfied 
with any answer to one of his questions 
unless that answer was perfectly clear to 
him. Prof. Dwight was a monument of 
sweet temper, with a handsome, white- 
haired Socratic head, full of law and quaint 
flashes of humor, and a temperament like 
that of Hans Christian Andersen—one who 
delighted in simple narrative form. If 
this gentle nature had one earthly ambi- 
tion it was to be reputed perfectly intelli- 
gible in the domain of Blackstone and 
Kent’s Commentaries. But Roosevelt, like 
many another prospective conqueror, was 
slow of wit compared with the average lad, 
(were not Bliicher and Wellington poor 
things at school?) and he frequently held 
up the whole lecture room by insisting 
upon a detailed explanation of points that 
were obvious to the majority. Sometimes 
he excited discontent among his fellows by 
the delays he provoked, and once or twice 
I noticed even Prof. Dwight struggling to 
preserve his serenity; but Roosevelt per- 
mitted himself to be diverted by no con- 
sideration save the solution of the imme- 
diate difficulty before him; and while he 
irritated his fellow-students, and at times 
even -his instructor, all admired his moral 
courage, particularly the number whe 
shared his difficulties, but let the matter 
pass rather than risk the consequences of 
boring a room full of impatient students. 


A Hard Question. 


From The Homiletic Review 
When I was quite a lad, long before I be- 
came a preacher, I had some very difficult 
questions put to me, one especially so, as I 
considered it. The Sunday school was rath- 


er a new thing in the section where [I 
lived, and it put a great many to asking 


and answering questions. A little girl came 
to me one day as on a mission of great im- 
portance, and began to ply me with ques- 
tions, [ answering them, of course, the best 
I could. She asked me who made me, why 
God made me, and a number of other ques- 
tions, and then, pausing for a while as if in 
a deep study, she said, ‘‘ Why did God make 
you so ugly?"’ That was a very hard ques- 
tion for me. I was obliged to ask for time, 


and have never answered it yet. 





Evening on the Yacht. 


Quiller-Couch ,in Th 


. 
Best hour of all pe 


Cornhill 

rhaps is that before 
bedtime, when the awning has been spread 
once more, and after long hours in the open 
our world narrows to the circle of the read- 
Ing lamp in the cockpit. Our cabin is pre- 
pared. Through the open door we see its 
red curtain warm in the light of the swing- 
ing lamp, the beds laid, the white sheets 
turned back. Still we grudge these mo- 
ments to sleep. Outside we hear the tide 
streaming seaward, light airs play beneath 
the awning, above it rides the host of heav- 
en. And here, gathered into a few square 
feet, we have home—larder, cellar, library, 
tables, and cupboards; life’s small appli- 
ances with the human tumradeship they 
serve, chosen for their service after se- 
verely practical discussion, yet ultimately 
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by the heart's true nesting instinct. We 
are isolated, bound even to this strange 
river bed by a few fathoms of chain only. 
To-morrow we can lift anchor and spread 
wing; but we carry home with us: 

I will make you brooches and toys for your de- 

light 
of urd-tons at morning and star-shine at night; 


I will make a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forest and blue days at sea. 


I will make my kitchen and you shall keep your 
room 

Where white flows the river and bright blows 
the broom; 

And you shall wash your linen and keep your 
body white : 

In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 


A Monk's Lament for Maeve. 
Now is the High Queen vanquished, she 
has cast her sword aside, 
And the stones are gray on Knocknarea 
That build up the cairn of her pride, 
And Maeve lies cold in her lonely grave on 
the haunted mountain side. 
Stately, of earth-encrusted gold, Our 
Lady's shrine is built, 
Yet fairer by far is the gold of a star, 
Or a song with a golden lilt, 
Or the dream-gold of the dead Queen's hair 
and her dagger's carven hilt. 


My sorrow grows and darkens as the bitter 
years increase; 
I could have been brave 
Maeve, 


Now I pray that all war may cease, 
Now do 1 mourn for a Queen long dead 
and passed through the gates of peace. 


to fight for 


I fear the folk who pass my door to mar- 
ket or to mass; 
Dearer to me are the waves of the sea 
Than the faces of those that pass; 
Better I love the silver mob of daisies that 
toss in the grass, 


I hate the sight of swords that flash in the 
noonday sun, 

I shrink with fear from the battle cheer, 
And the clatter of deeds that are done— 
My soul grows gray in the silence, like the 

silver soul of a nun, 


The hood of darkness on my brows is fold- 

ed down and pressed; 
IT care no more for peace or war, 
But I pray for a little rest, 
Where the golden soul of silence rises out 
of the west. 

—EVA GORE-BOOTH in Longman’s Mag- 

azine. 





Peculiarities of Sound. 
From The Ninetcenth Century. 

Signals made by sounds of explosion are 
not the most reliable. Their penetration is 
obviously often uncertain, while their du- 
ration being brief, they may be missed by 
momentary inattention. The reed horn was 
the more efficient instrument as com- 
pared with gun-cotton cartridges over Lon- 
don. The siren would probably have been 
yet more efficient, as also doubtless a horn 
capable of producing two notes differing, 
say, by the interval of a third or a fifth— 
a conclusion arrived at many years ago by 
experiments which have been unhappily too 
much lost sight of. Prof. Piazzi Smith 
found by trial that a high note was gener- 
ally more penetrating as a signal, but ad- 
vised that such a note should not be used 
alone, assigning as one reason that indi- 
viduals possess note deafness similar to 
color blindness, so that no one note could 
be trusted. Experiment went to prove 
that a sound varying between a high and 
a low note best arrested attention at long 
range. 

And the same result has been arrived at 
in another way. The peculiar cry of the 
Alpine guide—which is in fact of that nat- 
ure which Prof. Smith advocates—has 
doubtless been taught by the exigenctes of 
his situation, where his voice is required 
to carry across broad and deep ravines, 
Nature has taught the same lesson in the 
Australian wilds, where the characteristic 
*“Cowi, cowi,"’ appears essential to pene- 
trate the deep woods. 

Nor, indeed, need we look further for an 
example of the same kind than our own 
village lanes, The high-pitched voices of 
ehildren are very far-reaching. Their 
shouting can be heard further away in the 
sky than that of men, and in calling to 
their fellows they always employ a trick 
ef the voice taught doubtless by experi- 
ence. The child will summon her playmate 
from far away with a well-practiced “ Sal- 
ly,” tae first syllable, high pitched and 
prolonged, giving place to the second syl- 
lable uttered abruptly in a yet higher note. 
And this mode of calling is universal. 


Hindrances to Success. 
From Success. 

Many a man with great brain power and 
fine physique who started in life with good 
prospects has failed to attain great success 
because of little idiosyncrasies, peculiari- 
ties of speech or manner; things not in 
themselves vicious or wrong, but which 
render him disagreeable or unacceptable to 
those who have dealings with him. 

If it were possible for us to write of all 
the little things which have cut down the 
average of our success, and to calculate 
just how much each has contributed to the 
whole, it would be most helpful. 

For example, one young man’s advance- 
ment has been cut down 25 per cent. by 
bad temper, a surly, disagreeable disposi- 
tion; another's by carelessness in dress, an 
unkempt or slovenly appearance; and yet 
another’s by a sharp tongue or an unkind 
habit of criticising. 

Many a brilliant and capable stenogra- 
pher has failed to advance because she 
had disagreeable habits which annoyed her 
employer, who, while he recognized her 
ability, preferred a less able stenographer 
who had amiable and agreeable qualities, 
The lack of amiability has stood in the way 
of advancement of many an employe who 


wondered why he did not get along. 


ce en 





“Turn” and “ Cue.” 
From Notes and Queries. 
As a rule a ormer waits for his 
“turn” in the having already been 
room, 


used in the music halfs and-on the variety 
stage. On the stage proper—the stage of 
word “cue” is used. An 





former—to be on the stage, indicates to 
him that it is his turn to carry on the dia- 
logue and the action of the play. 
turn’ almost invariably means that a new 
performer is having his first public trial 
at that particular house. If he goes well 
he is tolerably sure of securing an en- 
gagement. 


The Inquisitive Penguins. 

Henryk Arctowski in The Geographical Journal. 

We often met companies of six or eight 
or more penguins promenading on the pack 
in the sunshine. When they saw us they 
generally exhibited curiosity, and ap- 
proached to get.a nearer view. I do not 
know if these birds have the instinct of the 
naturalist, and take a lively interest, 
doubtless purely philosophic from their 
point of view, in everything new which 
presents itself, or if the object of their in- 
vestigations is entirely practical, but they 


certainly came near us with a distinct pur- | 


pose of making examination. But if we 
had the misfortune to excite much curios- 
ity, they became aggressive. One would 
first come close to us and reconnoitre, and 
then, on his order, the others would “A@ 
vance with a menacing air, and the battle 
began—a battle in which we sometimes had 
trouble to demonstrate effectively our su- 
perior strength. On one occasion we were 
able to observe that the penguins are mu- 
sical amateurs. Unfortunately we could 
not ascertain if they are equally able to 
appreciate ‘‘talent and classical music,’’ 
for we had no virtuoso among us, nor in- 
deed any musician, although we all, with- 
out exception, played numerous melodies 
and even operatic airs on the ship's barrel 
organ. But in any case—and the thing is 
worth noting—one of the sailors delighted 
to exercise himself upon the trumpet, and 
the penguins came from great distances to 
listen to him—no doubt to learn something 
new. 

Often, very often, these brave penguins 
amused us, and when we were tired of pre- 
served foods, specially with the Australian 
rabbits, they afforded us real succor, after 
we learned that the flesh of penguin is ex- 
cellent eating. 





Show Up Your “ Fakes.” 
Andrew Lang in The Independent. 
IXvery collector has some things, pict- 
ures, books, ivories, enamels, caskets, 
gems, terra cottas, which he in his heart 
suspects, and which his friends know, to 
be “ fakes." There are even many “ faked” 
charters, and autographs without number 
(especially of Burns) are as “ fake’ as the 
“faked "’ Decretals. Could not America 
organize an international exhibition of 


5 2 fakes "? It would be highly instructive. 
A single “fake"’ may deceive anybody, 
but an assortment of the same kind at 


once betrays itself. There is the famous 
gold Greek crown, from the Chersonese, I 
think in Freneh possession. German schol- 
ars say, think, or used to say, that it 
should be sent to this exhibition. The 
pictures would be numerous, if we trust 
modern art critics; for my part I do not; 
it is their profession to alter attributions 
of authorship. The works of Homer are a 
vast ‘‘ fake,” if we listen to critics. Will 
public and private owners ef collections 
contribute to this useful and original ex- 
hibition? Man's human vanity bars the 
way; people do not like to believe that they 
have been gulled. Yet what collection is 
free from imposture? Not one, I fear, and 
I will gladly exhibit my own poor forged 
two-penny treasures in the cause of hu- 
manity. I verily believe that there is a 
forged guinea of James If. and VII. on my 
watch chain at this moment. If not, his 
Majesty had debased the currency. Warned 
of these things, collectors ought to be very 
eareful. I fear that I have put autograph 
collectors off with forged autographs of 
my own. But autograph collectors are out 
of all law, hostes humani generis. Every- 


thing is fair against an autograph col- 
lector. 








Old Gardens. 
The white rose-tree that spent its musk 
For lovers’ sweeter praise, 
The stately walks we sought at dusk, 
Have missed thee many days. 


Again with once familiar fect 
I tread the old parterre; 

But, ah, its bloom is now fess sweet 
Than when thy face was there! 


1 hear the birds of evening call; 
I take the wild perfume; 

I pluck a rose—to let it fall 
And perish in the gloom. 


~AKTHUR UPSON in The Critic. 


Spain’s Mining Industries. 


From Mining and Metallurgy. 

The great magnitude of Spain's mining 
industries is best illustrated by the fact 
that the industry provides one-third of 
the total exports of the country. 

The gross value of minerals produced in 
Spain in 1890 was the largest yet recorded, 
and amounted to $33,430,000, an excess of 
nearly $2,500,000 over the previous year. 

The mines actually being worked in Spain 
cover an area of about 630,000 acres, and 
the total extent of mines included in con- 
cessions already granted amounts to nearly 
1,600,000 acres. The growing interest in the 
mining industry may be judged from the 
fact that during the year 1899 new mines 
amounting to 169,441 acres were marked 
out, and at the end of that year 7,385 peti- 
tions for mining rights remained to be ex- 
amined and acted upon. 

While in Madrid I was told by the author- 
ities that a still greater activity prevailed 
during the year 1900, and that new conces- 





Care of Wounded Sailors. 


From The Spectator, 
The British Medical Association is sitting 
at Cheltenham, and on Wednesday some 


battles, Owing to the alterations in the 
structure of the ships, the old arrange- 


ments under which the wounded were at 
once carried down to the cockpit cannot be 
continued, and, in the opinion of Fleet Sur- 
geon C. Kirker, the most humane course, 
now adopted both by the French and Jap- 
anese, is to leave the wounded sailors lie 
where they are until the action is over and 
men can be spared to carry them down in 

which it will some me- 
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are as safe on deck for a short time as 
elsewhere, and modern wounds do not 
It is essen- 
tial, however, that each ship should have 
an operating room, which at present is not 
included in the accepted designs. It ap- 
pears that the general health of sailors in 
warships is good, iron being much better 
than wood for sanitation, but some im- 
provements are greatly required, and should 
be attended to by the Admiralty at once, 
so that the sailor should be at least as well 
off in battle as the soldier. He is as much 
exposed, and he cannot retreat. 


Slaves in Northern Nigeria. 
From The Empire Review. 
Smartness, wisdom, brilliancy in conver- 
sation, remarkable personal courage, stat- 


| ure, or strength are the qualities that serve 


best to lever the male slave into a more 
tolerable estate than that of the ordinary 
slave, but even these, comparatively speak- 
ing, rare endowments must have opportu- 
nity to their hand or they go for little. A 
man may have the heart of a lion and the 
strength of a bull, it avails him nothing if 
he happens to be bought by a pottering lit- 
tle builder and set to gathering mud, but if 
he fall into the hands of power, distinction 
is possible. 

Women have much more even chances. 
A gir! of ordinary appearance may, by 
bearing a man child to her master, rise to 
the rank of saddaka or privileged concu- 
bine, with position and rights second only 
to those of the legal wife or wives, indeed 
superior if these happen to have been bar- 
ren, and with the distinct advantage that 
she cannot be subsequently sold. It is not 
always necessary even to be preity to at- 
tract the debauched attention of the Su- 
danese magnate; many a pug-faced damsel 
of more than ordinarily animal appearance 
has by way of the slave market stepped 
from the naked darkness of her native vil- 
lage and a ragged loin cloth to the silks 
and satins of a ruler’'s harem; and some, 
with no better claim to advancement than 
a pair of what we should call in a horse 
ragged hips, and a waddling gait, have be- 
come free, popular women of property. 


Poor Old Ravenna. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

In the bend of the Adriatic just where 
the coust line, though still trending south, 
is about to make its eastward curve, far 
down on the great alluvial plain created by 
the great rivers which flow from the 
Eastern Alps, lies Ravenna. We speak of 
a historic town, and think vaguely of 
changed streets and altered shapes of 
houses; but here the very face of nature is 
changed: 

™: earth, whot changes hast thou seen! 

There, where the long street soars, hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 

Look down from the summits of the 
Apennines to-day, and you will see the 
little town of Ravenna lying far off, en- 
circled by the plain, and divided by forest 
and marsh from the distant glistening sea. 
But there were days when the Adriatic 
cume close to her very doors, and the rul- 
ers of the Roman Empire, devising new 
harbors for their swelling fleet, turned to 
Ravenna as we turn to Dover to-day. The 
shrinking ocean has carried with her the 
glory of Ravenna, drawn back like pebbles 
on the strong ebb of a broken wave. Quo 
modo sola sedet civitas! How lonely she 
lies to-day! Fringed with her melancholy 
pines, and lulled with no music except the 
croaking of her frogs, there she sinks into 
silent decay. Her streets are grass-grown. 
Her churches are empty. The very tourist 
shrinks from her depressed hostelries. He 
tries to come for the day and speed away 
for the night, frighted by some vague ru- 
mor of fever, or ignorant of her claims to 
renown. And yet Ravenna took from 
Rome the fading glories of the latter em- 
pire, and was lit for a brief space with the 
glory of that mighty sunset. Hers was 
the twilight of the gods. 


Dangers of the Apothecary. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

The distilled essential oii of almonds, 
which when diluted supplies the popular 
flavoring for sweets and confectionery 
known as “ ratafia,”’ contains in its strong- 
est form a sufficient percentage of hydro- 
evanic acid to make it highly dangerous. 
A young man who was executing an order 
by pouring it from a large bottle to a 
smaller, noticed that he had not put the 
label quite straight on the smaller bottle, 
and took it off again. Before replacing 
the label he licked it to make sure of its 
sticking properly; but while pouring he 
had inadvertently let a drop or two trickle 
on the outside of the bottle where he had 
affixed the label. Then, when he touched 
the label with his tongue, he felt as if 
something shot along that member, and 
also a jump of his heart, so he rushed to 
a tap, which was fortunately close at hand, 
and put his tongue under the running 
water. Never, as long as he lived, he said, 
would he forget that poisoning sensation. 





A Survivor of the “ Old Guard.”’ 
From The Tablet. 

she sole surviving officer of the Old 
Guard of the First Napoleon is said to be 
living at Warsaw in poverty. He is a Pole 
named Markiewicz, and is now 107 years 
old. He receives a small pension from the 
Russian Government, but it is contended 
that as he has the Military Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, he is entitled to an allow- 
anee from the third republic. Markiewicz 
was decorated for distinguished conduct on 
the battlefield eighty-eight years since, 
when he was only a lad of nineteen. The 
decree fs dated Nov. 28, 1813. Markiewicz 
is thus not only the sole survivor of the of- 


ficers of the Old Guard, but he is doyen, 
or senior member, of the Legion of Honor. 


He has, however, been enabled to live in 


three centuries, and according to all ac- 
counts, is still alert, in spite of age and 








Getting the Musical Pitch. 
From Pearson’s Magazine. 


Musical pitch has a curious tendency to 
creep up. It is said that Bach's music 
gounds much differently now from what it 
did when Bach wrote it, because the in- 
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of 435 vibrations per second. Upon this an- 
nouncement the Reichsanstalt, the Imperial 
Physical and Technical Institute of Ger- 
many, set up~ standard instruments, and 
has since tested and corrected many hun- 
dreds of tuning forks, shortening them if 
they are too low in pitch, and thinning the 
arms if they are too high. All the military 
orchestras of Germany are pitched alike, 
and the Reichsanstalt keeps the tuning 
forks correct. And this solicitous care of 
the Government in preserving standards is 
one reason why the world now goes to Ger- 
many in musical matters. 





Ten New Committees. 
Ten new committees, vigorous and fine; 
One was too ambitious, and then there 
were nine. 


Nine new committees, zealous and elate; 
One got offended, and then there were 
eight. 


Eight new committees, laboring for heaven; 
One got to shirking, and then there were 


seven. 

Seven new committees, “ putting in best 
licks "’; 

One found it tedious, and then there were 
six. 


Six new committees, looking all alive; 


One went to sleep, and then there were 
five. 

Five new committees, keeping up their 
score; 

One became “too busy,”’ and then there 
were four. 

Four new committees, bright as bright 


could be; 
One became careless, and then there were 
three. 


Three new committees, hunting things to 
do; 

One thought it 
were two. 


couldn't, and then there 


Two new committees, proud of good things 
done; 
One grew “ 
one. 


so tired,’’ and then there was 


One new committee, holding on for fun; 
fun got exhausted, and then there was— 
none. 


—AMOS R. WELLS in The Christian En- 
deavor World. 


Children’s “ Etiquette Books ’’—1765. 
From Longman's Magazine. 

The ‘“ Polite Academy" does not confine 
itself to purely ethical considerations; the 
minutest directions are given as to polite 
behavior under all sorts of circumstances: 

“Take salt with a salt spoon or else 
with a clean knife—not with that you are 
eating with, for that will foul the rest. 

“Do not laugh at table; much less sneeze, 
cough, or yawn; but if you cannot avoid it, 
hold up the napkin or tablecloth before 
your face, and turn aside from the table. 

“When you drink, bow to some one of 
the company and say Sir, or Madam. 

‘Never regard what another has on his 
plate; it looks as if you wanted it. 

“If you have occasion to laugh, 
from the company. 

** Always look pleased, but not merry un- 
less there is Occasion.” 

Now as to the deportment of a young 
master: 

“Let your Feet be placed at a small dis- 
tance from one another, not too close, nor 
too wide in spreading. 

“Put one Hand easy and free into the 
Bosom of your Waistcoat, and the other 
under the Flap of it. 

**Do not button more than the three low- 
est Buttons of your Waistcoat that your 
Hand may not be raised teo high. 

“De not thrust your Hand into your 
Breeches as vulgar boys do, but let it fall 
with Ease under the Flap of your Waist- 
coat." 

To face this page there is a beautiful 
“copper cut’ of a young Master in the 
easy and elegant attitude recommended, 
and truly “ there is a great deal of sweet- 
ness in his looks:” 

This delightful volume was published by 
R. Baldwin at ‘The Rose in Paternoster 
Row, and B. Collins in Salisbury 176.” 
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Memories of the Tan. 


From The Cornhill. 

In the old circuses the tan used to fly up 
now and then and dust the stalls; and now 
and then a horse’s hoof would beat against 
the side of the ring with a heavy thud. 
All this is gone. There are no brazen dis- 
cords now, no heavy thuds, no flying, aro- 
matic tan. And no stables! It used to be a 
rapture to go through the stables in the in- 
tervaltdown the tong, sloping passages, 
with gas jets in wire cages—and find one’s 
self between the talls of countless plebald 
horses extending as far as the eye could 
reach. Here and there a glimpse might be 
caught of an acrobat or a clown, or, more 
exquisite sight, of a fair equestrienne. The 
friendly, warm scent of those stables I can 
recall at this moment. Now it is no more. 
It used to puff out into the street and act 
as @ more attractive invitation to the 
passer-by than any prismatic poster. And 
with it came muffled strains of the band 
and the crack of a whip—all combining in 
the late-comer to work his anticipation te 
intensity. 


Old Names for Guns. 


From The Gentieman's Magazine. 

As the use of artillery became more com- 
mon and the advantages of portability and 
a greater rapidity of fire were recognized, 
guns, except among the Orientals, became 
smaller, but of better workmanship and 
construction. Inventors began to try their 
hands at all sorts of Improvements or at- 
tempts at improvement, and in the course 
of a hundred years or so the number of 
different pieces of cannon, large and small, 
muzzle or breech loading, was simply le- 
gion. There were cannon, cannon royal, and 
demi cannon, three or four classes of cul- 
verins, bombards, mortars, perriers, serpen- 








While Buropean Chan- 

Another Phase cclleries are deliberating 
of the on the subject of the actual 
Koweit Affair.bonds of relationship be- 
tween Koweit and the Ot- 

toman Empire, the triangular discussion— 
Germany, France, Russia—referred to in 
these columns just before the Czar’s visit, 
; has broken forth again in the press of 
3 Paris and St. Petersburg. In the former 
a city a small section of the press, led by Le 
Journal des Débats, has revived its theory 

a that French co-operation with the German 
= Bagdad Railway can in nowise be detri- 
> mental to Russian interests in the Persian 
Gulf. On the other hand, Russian papers 
eg like the Novoe Vremya and the Rosslya 
: point out that Russian interests are iden- 
tical with those of France in Persia, and 

| 

! 


% that France can show good will toward 
aa Russia by counteracting in the Gulf the 
“4 influence of Great Britain, which now 


seems to be augmenting there. 

Says the Novoe Vremya: “ France has 
already important interests in Muscat, and 
it is highly desirable from a Russian point 
of view that these interests shall be devel- 
oped and supported. Therefore Russia will 
gladly assist France to extend its influence 
in Muscat and also at other points in the 
g Persian Gulf. It is not very easy for Rus- 
‘ sia to maintain the struggle with the Brit- 
.: ish, who for the moment are all-powerful in 
E that region, and we shall really be giad tc 
have a good friend and ally, who will re- 
cely- as the reward for acting with us only 
exclusive advantages." 








7 The Rossiya reminds France that al- 
~ though the Russian Steam Navigation and 
* Trading Company is now making a regu- 


lar service between the Russian ports and 
those of the Persian Gulf, and while her 
commerce is developing on the northern 
frontier of Persia, it is a matter of serious 
moment to Russia to be able to reach Per- 
: sia from the south by sea, and, therefore, 
she cannot be indifferent when she sees 
Germany attempting to extend her railway 
to Koweit, or England attempting to obtain 
a pied a terre at the same point. The 


' 
Rossiya calls the attention of France 
' 
‘ 





the fact that the completion of the Bag- 
dad line will probably be simultaneous with 
the completion of the junction of the An- 
glo-Indian railways with Chinese railways, 
and “Hamburg will then be connected by 
an unbroken network of lines with the 
Yang-tse Valley and this steel band will 
cut us off from the Persian Gulf as well as 
from the Indian Ocean, while it will leave 
; France isolated in Indo-China, and forever 
’ preclude her from obtaining any foothold 
in Arabia."’ 
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Recent commercial advices 
from Bangkok, “ the Venice of 
are being widely com- 
Berlin 
con- 
the 
the 
per cent. 


, The Trade 


of Siam. 
a Siam,”’ 


b mented on in the 
ee press, as the burden 
tents gives another 
falling off of British commerce 
Far East. Ten years ago 80 
of the shipping that entered the Port of 
Bangkok was under the British flag, and 
; even as late of the 
imports was carried bottoms. 
Last year this 
divided with Germany. 
: that cleared inward in 1900, 44 per 
: cent. was under the German flag and 37 
7 per cent. British; 58 per cent, of the total 
from foreign countries 
came by German vessels and 34 per cent. 
by British. The French flag, with 26 
steamers, came third in regard to the num- 
ber, and fourth in tonnage and sixth in 
value of cargo imported from foreign coun- 
} tries, the Norwegian, Dutch, and Siamese 
4 flags being all considerably of it 
in this last Of the 
ried outward countries, 
cent. went in 
British, while 


and 
their 
of 
in 


Paris 
of 
example 


1898, SS per cent. 
in British 
percentage was about 


Of the 440 steam- 


as 


ers 


value of cargoes 


ahead 
cargoes car- 
D4 

34 in 
includ- 


respect. 
to foreign 
German bottoms and 
Norwegian 


per 


vessels, 


ing 7 sailers, took as much as G per cent. 
of the total, and the 5 Danish and 3 Rus- 
sian steamers together over 3 per cent. 
Sailing vessels, which a few years ago al- 
ways numbered from 30 to 40, have now 
: been reduced to 13 or 14 a year. 
j But while in the last few years the im- 
ports to Siam have been increasing, the 
exports have been falling off Last year 
: this diminution was reckoned at $461,500, as 
. compared with the preceding year, while 
i imports showed an increase of $88,000. This 
= state of affairs is not regarded with ap- 
: prehension by those interested in the dis- 
2 tribution of the products of Siam, for it is 


] 
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pointed out that the carrying trade is in a | 
natural state of transition, and that the | 
; decline in exports is more than accounted 
amount of 
left the 
of the rice 
to a bad season, | 
| 

| 
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more vociferation in Vienna 
it 
the future of the dual monarchy that both 
/ Austria and Hungary have now a common 


In the meantime, the Hungarian 


fume time, 
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IN FOREIGN LANDS 





semi-official organ, Magyar Nemzet, owing 
to the vituperation launched at Hungary 
from Berlin as instituting the anti-Ger- 
man tariff movement, has found it neces- 
sary to defend in a manner not free from 
irony the conduct of M. Szell: , 

“If an apprehension in this country that 
not only do the interests of Hungary run 
a risk of being prejudiced, but also that the 
German Empire, with which we are on 
such very friendly terms, may suffer by 
the proposed tariff, it is only natural that 
the Prime Minister should be under all 
the greater obligation to draw attention 
to this circumstance, as he is one of the 
most ardent partisans and defenders of 
that alliance.” 

In Berlin desperate efforts are being mode 
to prevent any Austro-Hungarian unity 
against the tariff, by attempting to be- 
little the significance of M. Szell's attl- 
tude. Says the Bérsen Courier: 

“The widely cited declarations of the 
Hungarian Premier which have produced 
such an unfortunate situation in Vienna 
were really quite informal and friendly 
representations regarding the perspective 
which would be opened for the commer- 
clal relations of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many by the adoption of the German tariff 
scheme. These representations were as- 
suredly not conveyed in official form, but 
must have been made by the medium of 
private conversations between diplomatists 
of the two States, an exchange of views 
which was surely natural in view of the 
actual interest of the subject."’ 

In regard to this seeming contradiction 
between the semi-official views expressed 
in Budapest and Berlin, the Neues Freie 
Presse of Vienna says that, although it 
may be perfectly true that Hungary has 
addressed no formal note to Berlin in re- 
gard to the matter, “there is no reason 
to doubt that the Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador in Berlin has made it clear that 
both Austria and Hungary regard the 
Tariff bill as a great obstacle to the re- 
newal of the commercial treaty with Ger- 
many.” 


—- ©—— 
ace . The legal adviser of 
sh View of the British Embassy in 
Tan Owningin Washington has sent to 
ii ed States, the Foreign Office a di- 
gest of a series of re- 
ports from British Consular officers in 
the United States on the laws relat- 
ing to the purchase of lands by 
aliens here. It appears from the letter 


which accompanies the digest that in fif- 
teen of the forty-five States no distinction 
is made between citizens and aliens in re- 
sard to the acquisition, holding, and dis- 
posing of real property; eight others make 
exceptions as to amount of the holding or 
mode of acquisition; ten make exceptions 
in regard to the person or condition of 
the alien; thus some except non-resident 
sliens, some Chinese, some have special 
provisions as regards foreign corporations. 
Thus: . 

“New York requires reciprocity, Penn- 
Sylvania limits acreage and value, Texas 
forbids all holding of land by aliens except 
residents.” Three States are said to for- 
bid acquisition except by devise, descent, 
or in payment of debts; and six except by 
aliens who have declared their intention 
of becoming naturalized: and the other 
States have limitations of a similar kind. 

The legal adviser, Mr. Carlisle, thinks, 
however, that recent decisions by the Su- 
preme Court establish the principle that 
Jocal laws of. individual States would have 
to give way to treaties granting rights to 
foreigners inconsistent with these laws. 
But “any treaty on the subject of the 
rights of aliens to hold property in the 
United States must be ratified by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate, and in view 
of the divergent policy of the United States 
on the subject, and the natural jealousy of 


the Senators from each State to preserve 
the domestic policy of their State, the 
difficulty of securing a sweeping provis- 


ion removing the disability of alienage re- 


mains a practical one. 
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Recent mail advices 

British Army from London show that, 
Reform Scheme. in spite of the recent an- 
nouncement in the House 

of Commons, to the effect that by the 
end of the volunteer year the auxillary 
mounted infantry must either join with the 


Yeomanry or be disbanded, that force, 


which has been the real fighting material 
in South Africa, will not merely remain 
intact, but will, during the next twelve 


months, be largely augmented. 

It was originally intended to disband th 
volunteer mounted infantry for the 
that while equipment was practically 
the as that of the new Yeomanry, the 
conditions of service were vastly different, 
and it would be practically impossible to 
extend the period of training or alter 
conditions of service 
about several modifications 
teel The War Office is now of the 
opinion that while the for the 
Imperial Yeomanry is progressing fa- 
there must very 
horsemen 


reason 
the 


same 


the 
without bringing 
in the Volun- 
act. 
recruiting 
new 
vorably. be a large nuir- 
ber of good unable to 
devoie fourteen days in the 
vear to the period of training required of 
every Yeoman. 


who are 
consecutive 


The volunteer mounted ti- 
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fantry are compelled to do a considerable 
number of drills during the year and »ass 
a high standard of shooting, but the 
mounted drills are carried out for the most 
part at Easter, Whitsuntide, and occasional 
week-ends, so as not to interfere with the 
occupation of the men. Lord Roberts, whu 
recently inspected some of the contingents 
in the home district, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the efficiency attained. The men 
will be armed with the shortened rifle, sim- 
ilar to that with which the Yeomanry are 
now bemg provided. 
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Leopold Sonnemann, 

The Editor of the principal owner and 
the Frankfurter director of the Frank- 

Zeitung. furter Zeitung, will cel- 
ebrate his seventieth 
birthday next Tuesday, and preparations 
are being made in political and journalistic 
circles at Frankfort-on-the-Majn to *nake 
the occasion a memorable one. Mr. Sonne- 
an. is the leader of the German Democ- 
racy, whose principles he has advocated in 
his paper since its foundation, forty-five 
years ago. It was, in a great measure, due 
to his efforts, as a member of the Reichs- 
tag, that the gold standard has been firm- 
ly established in Germany; moreover, he is 
the author of the first imperial banking 
law and of several measures for the 
amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes. For twenty years he has been 
one of the most conspicuous figures in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and has served for 
that length of time in the Muncipal Coun- 
cil. He is well known for his philanthropy 
and liberal support of projects of science 
and the fine arts. 

A paper which is the expression of the 
lifework of such a man must, of itself, be 
representative of that which is best in 
German life and character. Although the 
People’s Party claims the Frankfurter as 
its organ, Mr. Sonnemann has, on several 
occasions, proved himself independent of 
all personal and political ties. Being un- 
der the guidance of a chief who, but for his 
democratic views, might long since have 
been Minister of Finance, it is natural 
that the paper should give trustworthy re- 
ports and comments concerning all finan- 
cial conditions and tendencies in Germany. 
In such matters it has long been consid- 
ered the best German authority, and its 
columns are eagerly read by financiers net 
only in Berlin, but in Paris, St. Petersburg, 
London, and even in Wall Street, by those 
who are able to read the language in which 
it is printed, In its general make-up, ex- 
cept for the traditional feuilleton—some- 
times a story, but more frequently in late 
years an article of criticism on art, sci- 
ence, or sociology—and in its serious re- 
spect for what is actual “‘ news," the 
Frankfurter, more than any other paper 
on the Continent, approaches the Ameri- 
can ideal of a newspaper. It has four 
editions daily, presented at 5 and 11 A. M. 
and at 2 and 7 P. M. 
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It was announced 
in a TIMES special last 
week that the new 
Russian loan was act- 
ually being negotiated in spite of the fact 
that M. de Witte had, made formal deni:!s 
that Russia contemplated borrowing. That 
an attempt is being made to float a loan 
in France is the persistent gossip of Bourse 
circles, both in St. Petersburg and Paris. 
The Rothschilds, who floated the Russian 
loan a year ago, are said to have been loath 
to assume the mediumship again, and that 
this decision was arrived at after a long 
conference with French financiers. In these 
circumstances, it is rumored, that M. de 
Witte has given up all hope of securing the 
new loan of a milliard rubles from the 
French people, and that the announcement 
will shortly be made by the Russian Min- 


France and 
the Russian Loan. 


ister of Finance of a fresh internal loan 
covering the amount. In the meantime, M. 
de Witte is staying on his estate in the 


Caucasus, and it is said that on his return 


to St. Petersburg the announcement of a 
fourth internal loan will be officially made. 
— 


Although, as nas been 
announced by cable 
dispatches, the French 
Government firmly 
maintains its demand to exact the amount 
of the Lorando claim from the Porte, it 
also evident, according to diplomatic 
that it is particularly anxious to 


The Franco- 
Turkish Dispute. 


is 
advices, 


have M. Constans return to Constantino- 
ple at the earliest possible date. Matters 
have been augmenting at the French Em- 
bassy there which require immediate and 
firm action. It seems that the Salonica 
Harbor Company, unable “to obtain from 
the Turkish Government any payment on 


account of the 3,000,000 francs which it has 
already sunk in the harbor works, is ready 
to push matters to a crisis. 

Soon after the departure of M. Constans 





from Constantinople it began by success- 
fully insisting on the removal from the 
harbor of some sailing vessels loaded with 
salt and belonging to the Public Debt De- 
partment. The company next turned its 
attention to the Custom House, Which is 


bound by agreement to check the payment 
of harbor dues, demanding that 
be allowed to the 
unless certified to have 
This demand was met 
fusal, and the corspany has new addressed 
to the Custom House an ultimatum re- 
quiring the authorities to vacate two large 
buildings which they have for some time 
occupied, and which are the property of 
the company. 

In the meantime the attitude of Russia 
toward the Franco-Turkish dispute is 
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it is evidént from ‘the similarity of dis- 
patches from St Petersburg appearing in 
the German press that there is a semi- 
official desire on the part of the Russian 
Government to instruct Germans as to its 
attitude. According to these dispatches, 
which have appeared in the Berliner Neu- 
este Nachrichten and the Cologne Ga- 
zette, it is admitted In authoritative quar- 
ters in St. Petersburg that France had 
requested the support of Russia, but that 
the reply was that Russia could only prom- 
ise to “observe a benevolent attitude” 
on account of the delicate situation in the 
Balkans, which might become seriously 
complicated were Russia to appear prom- 
inently in the present situation in the 
near East. On the other hand, the Paris 
press decry these Russian-inspired advices 
in the Berlin papers, and intimate that 
it would hardly seem likely that the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office would make public 
through the channel of the Teutonic press 
the rebuff which it is alleged that the 
French overtures for Russian support met 
with in St. Petersburg. 


—_@— 
The reserve of the 
The Situationin 
Ss, mounte 
Afghanistan. Russian press, a 


ing in some quarters te 
practical silence, in regard to the political 
situation in Afghanistan, has caused con- 
siderable comment in diplomatic circles in 
touch with Downing Street, and.some doubt 
has been cast upon the accuracy of dis- 
patches from Simla stating that all was 
quiet at Kabul, and that Habibullah Khan 
had been recognized as Ameer of Afghan- 
istan by his brothers and chiefs of the na- 
tive troops. It is learned from Russian 
sources of information that the new Ameer 
is considerably disturbed by the sudden 
withdrawal of his brothers and has taken 
timely measures of defense, surrounding 
himself with strong bodies of faithful 
troops. It is also said that he has sent out 
on all the roads leading to Kabul strong 
detachments, which will prevent the return 
of his brothers to the capital, or, if pos- 
sible, bring them back as rebel prisoners. 
Habibullah is also believed to be aware 
that under the flag of his elder brother, 
Omar will assemble enormous numbers of 
the warlike people of the hills, who recog- 
nize him as the lawful successor to Abdur 
Rahman, and look upon Nasrullah Khan as 
the favorite of England. It is also thought 
at St. Petersburg that Habibullah has re- 
solved to ask the assistance of the Czar 
and the Ameer of Bokhara, promising al- 
ways to be the faithful friend of Russia. 


A highly placed Russian official is said 
to have expressed the opinion that Nas- 
rullah Khan and Omar Khan would not 


take their brother's proclamation as Ameer 
quietly. It is even stated that the sympa- 
thies of the troops and the people of 
Afghanistan are not with Habibullah, but 
with Omar, whom they will endeavor to 
seat on his father's throne, and that it is 
impossible to foresee the exact course and 
time of events, but without doubt the coun- 
try will shortly be in the throes of a gen- 
eral insurrection, which will not be in the 
power of the native troops to quell. In 
particular, the warlike tribes, who are al- 
ways in a state of ferment, and were only 
united under the despotic rule of Abdur 
Rahman, will now try to gain their inde- 
pendence. Such is the semi-official opinion 
in St. Petersburg. 


In a brief review of 
recent Russian finane 
cial failures, made in 
these columns Sept. 9 
out that the Govern- 
preparations to place 
banking institutions of the country 
nearly under a central administra- 
than they are. It was shown 
that, in present circumstances, the banks 
might be called upon to assist in any enter- 
prise in which the Government might be 
interested, without guarantees of assist- 
ance, should the enterprise thus supported 
prove disastrous, Further inquiry into sev- 
eral of the bank, works, and factory scan- 
dals in Russia has revealed the fact that 
in not a few instances the Directors of one 
institution have been responsible for the 
management of the affairs of others. Falsi- 
fied statements of the accounts of banks 
and other undertakings of an industrial or 
agricultural character have been issued 
with a recurrence which has attracted the 
attention of the Russian Government 
authorities. It has been found that several 
of the recent bank failures on a large scale 
in Russia are directly attributable to the 
failure of large industrial and other con- 
cerns whose management was more or less 
vested in the hands the very individ- 
uals responsible for conduct of the 
bank's affairs. 

The law in Russia 
styled ‘‘ directorial ubiquity ”’ mani- 
festly that the Government authori- 
ties have now determined to alter its pro- 
visions very considerably. It has been ane 
nounced in St. Petersburg that the head of 
the Department Trade at the Ministry 
of Finance will shortly leave the Russian 
capital for Warsaw, where he will preside 
over a commission members 
of the Warsaw Chamber of Commerce, ap- 


Financial Troubles 
in Russia. 


last, 
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pointed, in accordance with M. de Witte’s 
instructions, for the purpose of drafting 
regulations for the conduct of banking 
institutions, limited lability companies, 
and commercial and industrial undertak- 
ings generally on a company basis. The 


head of the Department of Trade will sub- 
sequently preside over the deliberations of 
similar commissions in: several other large 


towns of the empire, including Odessa. 
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